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FRANK BRANGWYN AND HIS WORK. 


By W. SHAW-SPA ARROW. With 209 Illustrations in Coloar, 16 in Collo- 
type, and Cover Design by the Artist. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 

A Large-Paper Edition with extra Illustrations, and an Etching, signed by 
the artist, specially exec uted for this edition, of which the plate’ will after- 
wards be destroyed. Limited to 16) copies for England and America, 

5 Ss. net 
S “Bvery P phase of Frank Bravgwyn’s art is dealt with in this splendidly pro- 
duced book: Oil Pictures, Water Colours, Tempera Painting, Decorative 
Painting (including his mural! panels for the Skinners’ Cx ompany), Sketches, 
Etchings, Desigus for Household Furaiture, Stained Glass, &c. 


ENGLISH SECULAR EMBROIDERY. by 


M. SOURDAIN. With 57 Illustrations of the finest pieces of Needlework 
extant, and Frontispiece in Colour, feap. 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 

Englis secular embroide ry has hitherto been overshadowed by the superior 
classes of ecclesiastical work. But on the cessation of church work at the 
Reformation secular embroidery developed on its own lines, and is now of 
extreme interest to collectors and needleworkers 

The present book deals very fully with the fine ast ieces of needlework extant, 
ey cal those preserved in old houses such as ne srdwick, Knele, Penshurst, 
&e., and carries the history of needlework into the nineteenth century. 


WALKS ANMIONG LONDON’S PICTURES. 
By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, Author of “The Private Palaces 
of London” and “ History of the Squares of London.’’ Small crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d, net. 


MAXIMS AND MUSINGS. By the Marchioness 
TOWNSHEND. With Portrait in Colour, and Decorations by the Author. 
Square pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
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THE VIEWS OF “VANOC.” An Englishman’s 
Outlook. A Selection from the Remarkable Essays which Mr. ARNOLD 
WHITE, over the pseudonym “ Vanoc,”’ has been contributing during the 
last two or three years to the front page of the Referee. They cover an 
extraordinarily wide field of observation and reflection, from naval 
armaments and the ways of the War Oifice to gardening and forestry, 
euzenics and education, marriage and diverce. Mr. Arnold White arrests 
attention and stimulates thought. His views are his own views, expressed 
in a style of singular vigour and individuality. They will be read and re- 
rewl not merely throughout the United Kingdom, but in the remotest 
corners of the Empire. Feap. 8vo, 5s, net. 


THE HIGH ROADS OF THE ALPS: a 
Motoring Guide to more than 100 Mountain Passes. By C. L. FREESTON, 
F.R.G.5, With 1!4 I!lustrations, for the most part from Photographs by 
the Author ; together with several Sketch Maps indicating the Relationship 
of the various groups of Passes to each other, and a specially prepared 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net; 
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ARGENTINA : Past and Present. By 


H. KOEBEL. With 60 Pages of Illustrations, royal 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 


THE LAKE OF COMO: its History, Art, 
and Archaoology. [By the Rev. T. W. M. LUND, M.A, With 24 
Illustrations from Photographs and a Map, feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


MENDELSSOHN’S SOUTH AFRICAN 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. Being the Catalogue Raisonné of the Mendelssohn 
Library of Works relating to South Afric a, ine tivdiz »g the full Titles of the 
s, With Syroptical, Biog sraphical, Critical, and Bibliographical Notes on 
sal the ‘irauthors. Together with notices ef a large number 
portant works not as yet included in the collection, based on informa- 
sathered by the A uthor in the course of rese hes in meny libraries, 
; » in South Africa extendi: 
a r century, together with a Bibli 
riodical literature, and of articles on South Afr 
Forature throughout the world. Als» a ec 
Parl'amentary Blue tjooks on South Africa, &e. By SIDNEY 
ME NDE LSSOHN, F.Z.S., F.R.C.1., &e. With a Descriptive Intro- 
duction by LD. ‘COL VIN, F.R.C.L,, Author of ‘South Africa,”’ ** The 
Parl 'ament-of Beasts &e. 24 Full-page Illustrations, Reproducing 
Valuable and Rare Engravings, and an Exhaustive Chronological and Topo- 
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THEOSOPHY : an Introduction to the Supersensible 
Knowledge of the — and the Destination of Man. By RUDOLF 
STEINER, Phil.D., Vienmi. Translated with the approv ul of the Author 

fro a the Third Gecman E dition. Crown 8vo, cloth, Js. (d. net. 
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MEDICINE AND THE CHURCH. 
Being a Series of Studies on the Relationship lLetween the Practice of 
Medicine and the Church's Ministry to the Sick. By 
Sir CLIFFORD ALLBUTT,KE.C.B., A. W. ROBINSON, D.D. 
F.R.S. BISHOP OF BLOEMFONTEIN, 
CHARLES BUTTAR, M.D. PREBENDARY FAUSSET, M.A, 
STEPHEN PAGET, F.R.C.S, Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
JANE WALKER, M.D, ELLIS ROBERTS. 
» a ae OP, M.D. M. CARTA STURGE, 
H. MACKENZIE, M.A., M.B. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by GEOFFREY RHODES. Witha Foreword 
by the LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


LEGENDS OF OUR LORD AND THE 
HOLY FAMILY. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL. With 32 Illustrations, 
crown 5vo, 6s. net. 


Vol. IV. 
Tue Brerap or Lire. By CHARLOTTE M. MASON. Feap. 8vo 
Lilustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 


THE RESURRECTION NARRATIVES AND 
ee — By THOMAS JAMES THORBURN, B.D., 
b Jemy Svo, 6s. 

In this na pes which is mai ky a critique of Professor Schmeidel’s theory that 
the record pearances of Jesus after His crucifixion and death were merely 
subjective hi aieeen the part of the Disciples and others, the writer 
endeavours to show that such a view is untenable from a psychological point of 
view, as well as inconsistent with the general tenor of the narratives themsclv: s. 


WITHIN HOSPITAL WALLS. By Lady 
LINDSAY. Diamond Edition. Uniform with “The Sermon in the 
Hospital.” Limp leather, ls, net; in velvet calf, 2s, net, 


THE LIVES OF THE POPES IN THE 
EARLY MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. H. K. MANN, Head-Master of St. 
Cuthbert’s Grammar School, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Vols. 1V.-VILI, Demy 
Svo, with Illustrations and Maps, 12s, net each. 


THE HISTORY OF THE POPES. By 
Dr. LUDWIG PASTOR, Authorised Translation from the German by 
the Rev. RALPH KERR, of the London Oratory. Vols. IX. and X, 


Demy 8vo, 12s. net each, 


HISTORY OF ROME AND THE POPES 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES, By HARTMANN GRISAR, 8.J., Professor 
at the University of Innsbruck. Authorised English Translation Edited 
by LUIGI CAPPADELTA, 3 vols. royal 8vo. 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE 
AT THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By JOHANNES 
JANSSEN. Translated by A. M. CHRISTIE. Complete in Sixteen 
Volumes, demy 8vo, per 2 vols., 25s. 


A MANUAL OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
By Dr. F. X. FUNK, Professor of Theology at the University of Tabingen, 
Authorised Translation from the Fifth German Edition by LUIGI 
CAPPADELTA, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 20s, 


THE ABUSE OF THE SINGING AND 
SPEAKING VOICE: CAUSES, EFFECTS, AND TREATMENT. ly 
E. J. MOURE, Associate Professor to the Faculté de Médecine, Bordeaux, 
and A. BOW 4 ER, Fils, Ex-interne des HOpitaux, Bordeaux, Physician to 
the Baths, Conterets. Translated by Mac .E0D YEARSLE Y, F.B.CS., 
Senior Surgeon to the Royal Ear Hospital, Medical Inspector ‘of London 
County Council Deaf Schools, &. Llustrated, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net, 


THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. An English 
Translation of the Chapters, Hymns, &c., of the Theban Recension. With 
Introduction, Notes, and numerous Illustrations. By E. A. WALLIS 
BUDGE, Litt.D., Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British Museum. Newand Enlarged Edition, with Additional Illustrations 
and 3 Coloured Plates, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 5s, net each, 


THE CHAPTERS OF COMING FORTH 
BY DAY; or, The Theban Recension of the Book of the 
Dead. The Egyptian Hieroglyphic Text, Edited from numerous Papyri 
by E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


A VOCABULARY IN HIEROGLYPHIC TO 


THE THEBAN RECENSION OF THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. 
By bk. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D. New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, 
Double vol., #rown 8vo, 10s, net. 


THE LITURGY OF FUNERARY 


OFFERINGS. By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


THE BOOK OF OPENING THE MOUTH. 


By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 6s, net cach, 
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BEST NEW BOOKS 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


A Political History, By A. AULARD, In 4 vols. demy 8vo, 8s, 6d. net 
each, (Inland postage 5d. each.) 
“M. Aulard, with his vast, minute, unrivalled knowledge cf the French 
Revolution, is now available in our own language to remove from us the danger 
of misunderstanding the Revolution, and to explain the greatest event which 
has happened in the social and politic: al progress of the modern world. a . 
—Spectator. 


THE JAPANESE EMPIRE AND ITS 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


By JOSEPH DAUTREMER, With 16 Iustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. (Inland postage 5d.) 





No other volume presents in the same concise and tabulated way the 
industrial development of Japan, giving the regualts brought down to 1909. In 
addition to the ‘chapters containing the most recent statistic al and trade 
reports relating to the economie and industrial progre ss of Japan, thers is a 
detailed survey of the geographica! and geological formation, an account ot the 
tiining centres, an examination of the conditions under which land concessions 
en so forth are held, and a considerable section devoted to the rise of the towns, 
tie condition of the people, of the women, of education, &c., showing accurate 
and first-hand knowledge by the author. 


MEDIZVAL ITALY FROM CHARLEMAGNE 
TO HENRY VIL 


By Professor PASQUALE VILLARI. 
and 16 other Illustrations, cloth, lis. net. 

“ Professor Villari’s account of the period, with its strict adherence to fact, 
and its illuminating examinations cf influences and events, is one that can be as 
cordially recommended to the general reader as to the seeker after knowledge.” 


—Newcasile Chronicle. 





With a Photogravure Frontispiece 
(Inland postage Sl.) 





HUNTING WiTH THE ESKIMOS. 


The Record of a Year’s Sport within the Arctic Circle. By HARRY 
WHITNEY. With 64 Illustrations, demy 8yo, 12a. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) 
In addition to an account of thrilling adventures while hunting the narwhal, 
real, walrus, &c., the book gives the best and most intimate picture cf Eskimo 
l.fe that has ever been presented, [Write for Prospectus, 


NEW LIGHT ON ANCIENT EGYPT. 


By Sir GASTON MASPERO, Member of the Institute of France. TNlus- 
trated. Cheap Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, s, net. (inland postage 5d.) 
“M. Maspero’s book isthe ripe fruit of fifteen years’ digging among the ruins 
of ancient Egypt, and of an indust~y and enthusiasm for research that perh ape 
no other living man can equal, Certainly there is no one else who possesses at 
once the antiquarian knowledge, the imaginative powe r, and the literary genius 
to re-create anew the life of past ages as the Frene’: scientist is able todo In 
these page: 8 live ayam the Egypt that was the earliest birth-place of recorded 
history,’’—Outlook, 


A HISTORY OF ETHICS WITHIN 
ORGANIZED CHRISTIANITY. 


By Dr. THOMAS CUMING HALL, Demy 8&vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) 
A learned and illuminating study of ethical theory and ethical ideals within 
the various branches of the Christian Church. 


THE CHRIST MYTH. 


By ARTHUR DREWS, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy at Karlsruhe. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. (lnland postage 5d.) 
This book has attracted wide attention in Germany. It is an able attempt to 
show that the origin of Christianity can be accounted for without the assamp- 
tion of an historical Jesus. 


THE CITY OF MAN. 
By A. SCOTT MATHESON. Crown Svo, 3s. 6a. net. 


“The City of Man” is a book on Civies. Undk , the heating of ** Civie 
Religion,” the author, after a consideration of Christ and C itizenship, its 
Rights and Obligations, indicates the dynamic for att: tining civic reforms. 
Under “ The Making of the Citizen,” the stages of Childhood, Boyhood, and 
Adolescence, with their related problems of Environment, ‘Edneation, and 
Formation of Character, oceupy three chapters. Under “‘ Civic Art Expressed 





(Inland postage 42.) 







in Civie Life,”” Garden Saburbs, Town-planning, Civie Ach nts of a 
Model Municipality, and the orderly development of cities are illustrated. 
Under “ Citizenship and Larger Problems,” its relations to Land Tenure and 


Capitalism close a survey of forces at work to make the City of Man part of the 
City of God, 


THE UNFOLDING OF PERSONALITY. 


Chapters in Educational Psychology. 
By H, THISELTON MARK, M.A. Crown Svo, 2s. net. (Inland postage 4.) 


There is room at the present moment for a text-book on Educational 
Psychology directly planned to link wp with the portions of psychology whieh 
vreof importance to teachers some of the results of recent Child Study; and 
to bring each ‘of these lines of work into touch with primeiples of teaching. a 
Thiselton Mark has prepared a book of this character. Following up cert 
iting suggestions of Professor Findlay, the head of the Departms mt “ot 

tion at the Manchester Universi ity, and im co-operation with Miss Barbara 
y and other members of the staffs at the Unive ad at the Demoxstra- 
chools attached, Mr. Mark has brought his many years’ experience in a the 
teaching of elementary paychology to teachers-in trainin to bear upon obs v- 
tion of children and practice in teaching. 
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DUCKWORTH'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE 


Golf Courses of the British Isles, 


Described by BERNARD DARWIN. Painted by 
Harry Rountree. A graphic account of the leading 
Golf Links in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
With 48 Illustrations in Colour and 16 in Sepia, cloth, 
gilt top, square royal 8vo, 21s. net. Inland postage 6d. 


The Last Stuart Queen. 


By HERBERT M. VAUGHAN. Illustrated with Por- 
traits, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. net. Inland postage 54. 
The life-history of Louise, Countess of Albany, wife of 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart. 


Alexander Hamilton: an intimate Life, 


By ALLAN McLEAN HAMILTON. _Iilustrated, 
demy 8vo, 16s. net. Inland postage 6d. 


THE 


Life and Letters of Leslie Stephen 
By F. W. MAITLAND. A Newand Cheaper Edition, 
with a Portrait, 5s. net. [““Crown” Library. 


Mediseval Sicily. 
By CECILIA WAERN._ A descriptive account of 
Sicily, Past and Present. Very fully Illustrated, royal 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. Inland postage 6d. 


The Three Mulla Mulgars. 


By WALTER DE LA MARE. With 2 Illustra- 
tions in Colour, §s. net. 
“The magic and mystery of forest li’e.” 


Hope : Essays and Sketches. 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 6s. 


Rose Acre Papers. 
By EDWARD THOMAS. 
Personal Essays. 2s. 6d. net. 


Blake. By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
With a Frontispiece in Colour and many Illustrations 
in Half-tone, cloth gilt, 2s. net. 

[Zhe Popular Library of Art. 


A Series of Delicate 


Hogarth. 3y EDWARD GARNETT. 
With Frontispiece in Colour and many Illustrations in 
Half-tone, cloth gilt, 2s. net. 

[Zhe Popular Library of Art. 


The Child of the Air: a Fantasy. 


sy Mrs. M. H. SPIELMANN. I Ilustrated in Colour 
and in Line by C. WiLHELM. Square crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





The Readers’ Library. 


A Series of Copyright Volumes of individual merit. 
Bound in dark blue cloth, gilt lettering. The Series 
includes only such books as have permanent value— 
the work of Authors of repute. The volumes are 
eminently suitable for pre sentation. A complete List 
may be seen at any Bookseller’s, or can be hz ad pe a free 


from the Publishers. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net a volume. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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OUR ISLAND STORY.* 
“Ag its title imports, this History will deal primarily with 
polities ” : with England first, and then with Great Britain 
“as a State or body politic”; but as the life of a nation is 
complex, “notices of religious matters and of intellectual, 
social, and economic progress will also find place in these 
yolumes.” ‘“ Each volume, while forming part of a complete 
History, will also in itself be a separate and complete book, 
will be sold separately, and will have its own index, and two 
or more maps.” Such, then, has been the design of this 
onerous and costly undertaking, and it is a public duty to say, 
without any reservation, that it has been ably and faithfully 


achieved. 

It would be neither seemly nor serviceable to contrast the 
twelve volumes of our history one against the other, with 
any sort of rivalry or comparison of the authors and their 
work. For one reason, the periods are all different, both in 
quality and interest. No period, however, is more interesting 
in events and actors than the years 1603-1660, which are 
dealt with in Vol. VII.; and this volume appears to us the 
weakest link in the chain: it wants clearness, detail, fire; 
but the age that produced Cromwell, Milton, Pym, Bunyan, 
George Fox, Rupert, Selden, and Locke was not itself wanting 
in elemental force. A storm without thunder and lightning 
is tame; and so is this presentation of our heroic seventeenth 
century, which was convulsed by its effort to transform the 
absolutism of the Tudors and the inherited confusions of the 
Middle Ages into a future of ordered liberty and reason. 

Dr. Hodgkin’s volume is unusually attractive. He is not 
only a skilful and pleasant writer, but, as he deals with almost 
prehistoric times, he is not overwhelmed by the weight and 
complexity of his material, and his period can be known 
exhaustively. He begins with geological aeons, and so passes 
through shadowy Celtic times to Caesar and his Romans; 
and then he gives a truly admirable sketch of England 
before the Conquest. We are glad that the narrow 
Teutonism of Freeman and his school is being discarded, and 
that at last we are claiming all the elements, of both men and 
civilisation, out of which our complex nation bas been moulded. 
It would be well if we discarded henceforth the inadequate 
and tautological term Anglo-Saxon, and described our polity 
in the future as an Anglo-Celtic or a Celto-Scandinavian 
Empire. The volumes by Professors Oman and Tout are of 
absorbing interest, both in matter and treatment; especially 
where they deal with the fourteenth century: that great and 
entrancing period which saw the splendours of Edward IIL, 
our Decorated and early Perpendicular architecture, and in 
literature Chaucer and Wyclif. Professor Oman’s account of 
the latter is most suggestive and brilliant. Our fourteenth 
century gave us a premature Renaissance, and almost brought 
us the Reformation. It not only saw the official adoption of 
the English language, and its usage by two of its greatest 
masters in verse and prose, but it witnessed a growing sense of 
our English nationality. It was an age of anti-Papalism, anti- 
monasticism, and anti-clericalism, as well as of many social 
aspirations. Mr. Fisher bas to deal with the deferred hopes of 
that interesting time, many of which were not realised until 
the sixteenth century, and some of them are still only ideals. 
We may say that he handles his controversial period with 
clearness and impartiality. Very excellent, we think, is his 
account of Henry VII.; and we are glad that this prudent, 
strong, and most useful Sovereign is being judged at length 
on the broad issues of his work instead of by absurd mis- 
representations of his personal character. We are also much 
pleased to see, in Vol. V., Appendix L, pp. 495-96, an apprecia- 
tion of Froude. Froude’s history of Henry VIII. is described 
as “the most brilliant of all modern accounts.” “Full of 
admirable research and political insight, the four volumes 
devoted to the reign of Henry VIII. are still the best general 











* The Political History of England, B.C. 55—A.D, 1901. By Various Authors, 
London: Longmans and Co. 12 vols. [7s. 6d. net each.] 








picture of the times.” “The chapter devoted to the Pilgrimage 
of Grace is an example of all that is best, that devoted to Anne 
Boleyn’s execution is a model [sic] of all that is worst, in this 
great book, which combines a wide and firm grasp of the 
general lines of policy at home and abroad with some smull 
errors of detail and a good deal of serious misconstruction 
wherever the honour and reputation of the King are at 
stake.” This, we think, approaches near to what must be 
the final verdict of our historians, and of our nation, on 
Froude, who was undoubtedly a great historian, a very great 
man of letters, and a splendid patriot, though we bardly 
think a “ Protestant” in the ordinary meaning of the word. 
At any rate, Mr. Fisher's estimate is generous; and it atones 
for his previous misjudgment, which was itself a lamentable 
exhibition of inaccuracy : Fortnightly Review, December, 1894), 
and has unfortunately passed from the ephemeral pages 
of a magazine into the classical Introduction aux Etudes 
Historiques by MM. Langlois and Seignobos, which is a 
standard work of reference for the whole world on the theory 
and practice of historical writing. Otherwise, Mr. Fisher's 
sivgularly ironical and infelicitous illustration of Froude’s 
inaccuracy might have been forgotten, with many other news- 
paper attacks on a great man. We read also, with much 
approval, that “the best short history of the reign is A. F. 
Pollard’s Henry VIII.” “The book is clear, learned, forcible, 
written from the Protestant standpoint, but at the same time 
most damaging to the King.” The words in italics are 
astonishing; because Mr. Pollard’s volume conveyed to the 
present writer exactly the opposite notion of his meaning. 
We thought his vindication of Henry VIII. was more thorough 
and convincing than Froude’s. 

It is with no motive of depreciation that we have lingered 
over some trivial blemishes, or perhaps we should say some 
dubious and controversial matters, in Mr. Fisher’s volume; 
because his work, by the goodness of the writing, the 
clearness of the exposition, the soundness and strength of 
the judgments, and the fine impartiality of the treatment, is 
one of the most successful and most satisfying volumes in 
the whole series. It a'so covers the most decisive epoch in 
our history. Henry VII. assured us a wise and strong 
central government after several generations of weakness 
and disorder. Henry VIII. made the English people 
masters for the first time in their own house by ejecting a 
foreign power which threatened the supremacy of the 
Crown over many persons and much property within the 
realm. By these measures, as well as by organising the 
Navy and its administration, he started us on that carcer of 
national consolidation and Imperial development which was 
so splendidly continued by the wisdom and courage of Eliza- 
beth. We owe an incalculable debt to the three great Tudor 
Sovereigns, and their reigns were the turning-point in our 
fortunes, from which all our subsequent progress has been 
derived. The two weak reigns between Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth show what the domestic and foreign dangers were, 
from which we only escaped by the uncompromising rigour 
of our Sovereigns. 

It is impossible within any reasonable space to give an 
adequate notion of all the volumes in this great history, or of 
the innumerable matters with which they deal so ably and 
fully. We must be content with having drawn attention to 
the period in which our modern development began, and to 
the personages to whom we owe its inspiration, direction, and 
opportunity. All that we can do now, perhaps, is to remind 
our readers of Gray’s “ Ode for Music,” in which he figures a 
solemn and stately historical procession of Cambridge bene- 
factors. We may realise to ourselves in that way the much 
greater procession of English history, composed of all our 
national benefactors: all the men of action, thought, and 
speech who have made us what we are. Or, again, if we would 
visualise our marvellous and romantic story, we must go 
back to the little pirate settlement in Hampshire, the begin- 
nings of the old kingdom of Wessex, as it is described in 
Dr. Hodgkin’s volume, and follow its growth till in the 
seventeenth century the “ Britannick Empire,” in Milton’s 
phrase, was built up “to a glorious and enviable heighth witb 
all her Daughter Tlands about her.” “Stay us in this 
felicitie,” he adds, as he saw the coming of a civil war: but 
we have not “stayed”; after weathering that storm and some 
others, we have developed into that Victorian Empire, made 
up of continents instead of islands, with which our Political 
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History concludes. The two maps, in the first volume and in 
the last, enable us to realise the wonder and extent of our 
romance. The volumes themselves will show us some of the 
causes, and give us a knowledge of most of the details. 

Perhaps four causes are chiefly responsible for the growth 
and stability of our political fabric: liberty of the person, 
security of property, the control of the purse as against the 
Executive, and a regular administration of justice. From 
these primitive germs all our other liberties have been 
developed. But if liberty be hardly wom and maintained, it 
is lost easily. It may degenerate into license and anarchy, 
and its worst enemy is the misuse of itself. The tyranny and 
injustice of a mob or of a class are worse than any others; 
and King Demos is much the most destructive, terrible, and 
pitiless of all rulers: he has neither heart nor conscience; and 
any logical Socialism would mean the enthronement of this 
monster, who would sterilise life, progress, individuality, and 
human society itself. 

It is still true, as Herodotus tells us (Hist. I. 71), that the 
disciplined and hardy nations have both the will and the 
power to dispossess the undisciplined and lax. The story of 
Macedonia in the old world and of Prussia in the modern 
world should serve to warn us of our dangers. An undrilled 
nation is never safe, either from internal cankers or external 
foes, and the members of a State are only half citizens unless 
they are both willing and able to defend their country. The 
land of a country is meant not only to produce food and 
wealth, but still more to nourish and train men who are able 
to cultivate one and to defend the other. England has been 
perhaps more often and thoroughly conquered than any other 
European country, but always and only when she has failed to 
have a sufficient Navy. Romans, Scandinavians, Normans 
came in because we had no ships. The Spaniards and 
Napoleon were kept out because we had. It is only so that 
other invaders will be kept out, and unless we keep a domi- 
nating Navy our social reforms and our liberty itself will 
be an idle dream. As idle, as imaginary, too, will be our 
Empire unless we can make it a reality by some common and 
practical agreement for commerce and defence. At present 
the Empire is not even a diplomatic term; it is only a 
sentimental phrase. 

A very large measure of thanks is due to the publishers 
of this truly national and patriotic work, and to all 
who have been concerned with its production. The 
twelve volumes amount to over six thousand pages. They 
cover two thousand years of history. The type is admirably 
clear, The paper is mellow in tone and soft in texture, 
pleasing to handle, and kindly to theeyes. The whole arrange- 
ment is practical and simple. The notes are to the point, and 
are not overdone. Similar praise may be given to the biblio- 
graphical matter, which is judicious and select. The 
genealogical tables are serviceable; but the culmination of 
all these excellences is in the maps, which are of unusual 
merit, As there are twelve volumes, there are twelve indexes. 
These, we must confess, are neither so full, nor so detailed, 
nor so well arranged as they might be. We should have liked 
to see in each volume a separate index of persons, places, 
subjects, and authorities, and the want of a general index to 
the whole work raises a question which we hope will be 
pondered seriously when another edition is required. We 
may remark farther, in connexion with two of the indexes, 
that Milton is treated badly. In Vol. VII. a reference is 
given by the index to p. 292, on which he is not mentioned; 
and in Vol. VIII. there is a similar mistake on p. 452. In 
Vol. V., p. xii., the name of Pico della Mirandola is blundered 
by the printer. 





THE BUCCANEERS.* 
Asour 1666 a certain Fleming, by name Alexander 
Exquemelin, came to Tortuga in the service of the French 
West India Company. He found his employment odious, 
and as there were many trades in these latitudes for a young 
man, he joined the buceaneers and for five years sailed with 
them in the capacity of barber-surgeon. Returning to Europe 
in 1674, he published a history of his friends and their doings, 
and the book sprang at once into a huge popularity. 
Exquemelin is the popular source of all the best pirate- 
stories, whether they are retold by a Stevenson or by the 
humble but spirited pens that wrought to the directions of 





* The Buccaneers in the West Indies in the XVIIth Century. By C, H, Haring, 
London: Methuen and Co, [10s, 6d. net.] 





the great Skelt. The Fleming was an honest man, but he 
was not a trained historian, and in the matter of dates he wag 
apt to be confused. The lancet, or even the flintlock, was, 
we may assume, more familiar to him than the pen, and the 
high seas are a bad school for accuracy. Mr. Haring sets out 
to write the story of the buccaneers from authentic documents 
and trustworthy authorities, and to bring the episodes into rela. 
tion with our Colonial history in the West Indies. His book, 
written under the supervision of Professor Firth and presented 
as a thesis to the Oxford Board of Modern History, is his. 
torical science according to the strictest interpretation. He 
has used a quantity of unpublished contemporary documents, 
and much printed literature in English, French, and Spanish, 
The result is a sound piece of scholarship, and at the same time 
a delightful narrative, for Mr. Haring, though never inten. 
tionally picturesque, has a gift of dry humour and a clear and 
vivid style. For those who care for origins, who want to 
know the rock out of which the best modern “Skeltery” 
has been hewn, we cordially recommend the book. They will 
find Henry Morgan a very human rascal after all, as well asa 
consummate general, and even in the smaller fry they will 
detect some glimmerings of decency and discipline. The 
history ends with the seventeenth century, and it was not till 
later that the buccaneer became a full-blooded pirate, an 
outcast of God and man. In Morgan’s day he was an 
adventurer with a shadowy commission behind him, and a 
suspicion of politics in his aims. It was the middle stage 
between the Drakes and Hawkinses, who were half Crusaders, 
and the eighteenth-century miscreants, who were incarnate 
devils, 

As the tides of Spanish conquest and emigration pressed 
westward towards the mainland, the islands were left more or 
less disregarded. Among them arose sporadic colonies of 
English, French, Dutch, and Danes, who existed on suffer. 
ance, since, on the Spanish theory, no one but a Spaniard had a 
right in the Western world. Hence these squatters had 
always a certain fear and hatred of Spain, and the fabulous 
tales of ingots from Peru and emeralds from New Granada, 
and the sight of the two great treasure-fleets every year con- 
veying the wealth of the mainland to Spain, roused the 
cupidity of poverty-stricken, bare-living folk. Piracy of a 
kind had existed for long around the Main, but the buccaneers 
proper had a special origin. As the Spaniards turned their 
backs on the Antilles, their cattle and pigs began to run 
wild, and by the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
woods and savannahs of Hispaniola, Jamaica, and Porto Rico 
were full of wild steers and boars. The supply engendered a 
demand, and presently a race of hunters appeared, ship- 
wrecked sailors and others, who camped in the woods, 
killed and dried the flesh of the beasts on green-wood 
frames called boucans, and dressed the hides. Such were the 
first boucaniers, who became our buccaneers. The north shore 
of Hispaniola was an excellent place for the trade, and off it 
lay a long narrow island called Tortuga, which by and by 
became the buccaneers’ market and chief resort. Their life 
was hard and toilsome and their gains small, so not un- 
naturally they sought to relieve it by an occasional sea 
adventure. They formed themselves into a band, selected a 
captain from their number, and under strict articles of 
association set sail to find a prize. Tortuga was the chief 
“port of missing men,” but up and down among the islands 
they had many a rendezvous where they could careen their 
corvettes and divide the plunder. They seem to have played 
the game according to their lights, and to have had certain 
rude virtues. “They make a solemn oath to each other,” says 
Exquemelin, “not to abscond or conceal the least thing they 
find amongst the prey. If afterwards any one is found 
unfaithful, who bas contravened the said oath, immediately 
he is separated and turned out of the society. Among them- 
selves they are very civil and charitable to each other. 
Insomuch that if any wants what another has, with great 
liberality they give it one to another.” Piracy began as an 
episode, but it soon became a man’s sole profession. It was 
lighter work than hunting wild cattle and toiling at the 
boucans, and not very much riskier. Huge profits could be 
made, profits spent in a few days’ rioting in some town like 
Tortuga, where the tavern-keepers preyed on the buccaneers 
as these had preyed on the Spaniards. Spain was the recog- 
nised object of attack. Twice a year the great galleons 
staggered through the island channels on their way home, 
and the waspish little buccaneering craft cut off the stragglers. 
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It was the dream of every buccaneer that he might repeat the 
performance of the Dutchman Piet Heyn, who in 1628 
captured the Plate flect and a booty of fifteen million 


guelders. 

The British occupation of Jamaica by Cromwell in 1655 was 
the beginning of the great era of their history. “It was 
inspired by Drake and Raleigh, a reversion to the Elizabethan 
gold-hunt. It was the first of the great buccaneering expedi- 
tions.” Colonel Doyley, who became Governor of the island, 
was a vigorous foe of Spain, and encouraged privateers and 
buccaneers to ply the old game on the Spanish treasure- 
route. In April, 1659, Captain Christopher Myngs (what a 
name for a filibuster!) sailed into Port-Royal with nearly 
£300,000 worth of plunder aboard. English freebooters, who 
had previously resorted to Tortuga, now found a welcome at 
Jamaica, and a far better market for their booty. But 
England was not at war with Spain, and this business of 
licensed freebooting could not go on for ever. So successive 
Governors of Jamaica tried to curb the buccaneers, some, like 
Modyford, half-heartedly, others, like Lynch, with vigour; but 
they found the task beyond them. It meant the conquest of 
Tortuga, which was now almost wholly French and very 
strong, and a flotilla to follow desperate men among the 
creeks and bays of the Antilles and the mainland. Meanwhile 
the corsairs went steadily on with their business. Mansfield 
went plundering in Cuba; Morris, Jackman, and Morgan 
sacked Granada; and the much-enduring Spaniards retaliated 
with certain gross brutalities on a small English garrison 
in Providence Island. Presently Modyford himself issued 
privateering commissions, and the great Henry Morgan came 
on the scene. In 1668, with a fleet of nine ships, he sacked 
Portobello, one of the strongest cities in Spanish America. 
The President of Panama sent a message asking for a pattern 
of the arms with which he had taken so great a city. 
Morgan gave the messenger a pistol and a few small 
bullets, saying, according to Exquemelin: “ He desired him to 
accept that slender pattern of the arms wherewith he had 
taken Porto Bello and keep them for a twelvemonth ; after 
which time he promised to come to Panama and fetch them 
away.” He kept his word. Two years later he led his ruffians 
across the isthmus and burned and looted the supposed 
impregnable city of Spanish America. It is a grim story of 
starving men living on shredded leather bags, of incredible 
toils and horrible cruelties; but it was a magnificent feat of 
arms. “ Morgan, with very inadequate means, accomplished 
a feat which bad been the dream of Drake and other English 
sailors for a century or more, and which Admiral Vernon in 
1741 with a much greater armament feared even to attempt. 
For display of remarkable leadership and reckless bravery 
the expedition against Panama has never been surpassed.” 
Morgan went to England, where he was knighted by 
Charles IT. and became a favourite at Court. He returned 
to Jamaica as Lieutenant-Governor, and was a thorn in the side 
of the Governor, Lord Vaughan, because of his love of drinking 
in waterside taverns and his friendly feeling towards his old 
buecancering companions. It was indeed high time to pnt an 
end to a trade which was ruining the chances of the Colony. 
Buccaneering kept men from settling down to honest industry, 
it wasted more wealth than it gained, and it prevented 
Englishmen from following the line of their true interest and 
absorbing the carrying trade between Europe and Spanish 
America. Even Morgan set himself to hunt down his former 
confederates. Sometimes the buccaneers were caught and 
hung, sometimes they crossed the isthmus and ravaged the 
Pacific coasts, and many found a shelter in the North 
American Colonies, where the God-fearing New England 
merchants were glad to purchase cheap goods and ask no 
questions. 


By the end of the century the chief buccaneers were French- 
men like de Pointis, who sacked Cartagena. The English 
members of the craft were disconsidered ruffians, and the 
whole business was now stark piracy, without any show of 
acommission behind it. The English Government were deter- 
mined on its suppression, and in a few years the French Court 
followed suit. The buccaneers had in their day been a 
formidable foe to Spain. In twenty-five years they had taken 
loot to the value of sixty million crowns and destroyed more 
than two hundred and fifty merchant ships and frigates. 
They had burned eighteen cities, including Portobello, 
Panama, and Granada. Behind them there bad been a 





shadowy national assent, and they brought their loot to Port- 
Royal and paid a commission to the British Crown. Their 
successors were naked pirates, who hunted the commerce of 
all flags and were outlawed by every nation. It is a strange 
episode in our Colonial history, and it reveals at least one 
leader of the first order. It is curious to speculate what in 
a regular service and under happier conditions Henry Morgan 
might have become. 





THE CLERIC AND THE DOCTOR.** 

[COMMUNICATED. ] 
Booxs and essays come apace on the need of mors 
“spirituality” in the treatment of patients. Nothing need 
be said here of Mr. Hickson, his cures of cancer and of 
hernia, his exorcism, and so forth; time enough, ten years 
hence, to write the epitaph of his adventures. The new book 
about Emmanuel Church, Boston, is very different stuff. It 
gives a good account of the success of the Emmanucl Move- 
ment in Boston and other American cities, the working 
together of clerics and doctors on the common ground of 
those cases which are vaguely called functional, especially in 
the treatment of neurasthenia, hypochondriasis, addiction to 
alcohol or to drugs, hysteria, obsession, morbid thoughts, and 
sheer want of will. No sensible person can for one moment 
doubt that the Emmanuel Movement has led thousands of 
these most unhappy invalids back to health of body and 
of mind. It is well organised; the rules for the selection of 
cases puy proper regard to the medical profession, and the 
spiritual treatment is not allowed to oust the physical treat- 
ment. The patients are sent by a medical man for the good 
of their souls to a well-educated, thoughtful, science-loving 
cleric, a firm believer in the importance of prayer, in 
the freedom of the will, and in the restoring power of 
the Christian faith, The medical man continues in general 
charge of the case, and the Emmanuel clergy work under 
the guidance of an Advisory Board of well-known physicians, 
“In rendering such assistance,” say the Advisory Board, 
“at the physician’s request and with his co-operation, we 
believe the clergyman to be entirely upon his own ground, 
fulfilling in regard to the individual] that time-honoured office 
of ethical and spiritual instruction which in the past he has 
exercised chiefly at long range to congregations from the 
pulpit.” In brief, here is a book worth reading and a plan 
worth trying. Now that we have looked at Boston, let us 
look at home. Shall we try this plan? Will it work over 
here? If it fails, it will not be for want of suitable cases; 
the supply of neurotic people, alas! is practically unlimited. 
Shall we start a “spiritual clinic” in the West End, or at 
some big health-resort, and see what happens? The present 
reviewer has not the honour of knowing Boston. But, as a 
medical man ought, he knows something of the tendency 
in England to-day in favour of some sort of an Emmanuel 
Movement. And he has got so far as to feel sure that we 
must not be in a hurry, lest we throw away the substance 
for the shadow. 

Paychology, it appears, is a Field of the Cloth of Gold, where 
the cleric and the doctor can meet and embrace. We are left 
to imagine the doctor as a man already fond of psychology ; 
and the cleric will make up for lost ground by diligent study 
of the works of the late Professor James and other less lively 
masters of the subject. “We range ourselves,” says Dr. 
McComb, speaking for the clerics, “on the side of such writers 
us Wundt, Fechner, Paulsen, Janet, Forel, Dessoir, Prince, 
Sidis, and James.” He tells us that he has read “the best 
books on psycho-therapy in English, French, and German.” 
He especially commends Feuchtersleben’s Dietetic of the Soul. 
He has gone deep into Biblical criticism, and is a profound 
admirer of the personality of Buddha. It is a fine education 
that he has enjoyed; we ought all of us doubtless to admire 
Buddha. But, in all seriousness, what has this mass of 
psychology got to do with the matter in hand? Is it really 
of much use to read Feuchtersleben and the rest of them, and 
“such as” them? And is it of any use to read the host of 
their opponents, on whose side Dr. Worcester and Dr. McComb 
do not range themselves ? 

If shelves of psychology must be read in three languages 
and understood, if to minister to a mind diseased Feuch- 
tersleben and the entire company are clearly indicated, if to 





* The Ch ristian Re ligion asa Healing Power : @ Defence and Exposition of the 
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raze out the written troubles of the brain a knowledge of its 
anatomy and physiology is indispensable, if to get poor 
neurotics to pull themselves together for Christ’s sake we 
must attach a meaning to phrases about the subliminal con- 
sciousness, then let us waste no time. Let us go to the Uni- 
versities, and get half-a-dozen young men. Each must be an 
ardent Christian, a shrewd critic of the Gospels, a philan- 
thropist, a man of the world, a student, and much else; and 
he must square his admiration of Renan with his intention of 
taking Orders. To whom will these men bring help and 
health: to the many or to the few? 

They would do more good than the doctors think. They 
would be able to use influences which the doctor, for sufficient 
reasons, does not use: they would unlock little spiritual 
doors which have a way of shutting with a bang when he 
arrives on the scene; now and again a bolt would be “shot 
back somewhere in the heart” for them which is not stirred 
for him. A valuable number of invalided lives would be 
turned into going concerns. Let us be sure of that, and let 
us be glad of it, when it comes. 

Only, there will be a great deal of confusion. It is generally 
assumed that these Christian psychologists will all be clerics 
of the Church of England. That is a strange assumption. 
The Nonconformist Churches will have to be included in ths 
plan. Indeed, it is hard to see, apart from the giving of the 
Sacrament—which is not mentioned in Dr. Worcester’s and 
Dr. MecComb’s book—where ordination comes in. The line is 
very thin between “a psychologically trained clergyman”— 
horrible phrase—and a Christianly minded psychologist. 

Again, how will these new spiritual consultants, with their 
heads full of Feuchtersleben, deal with patients more orthodox 
than themselves? For there is no doubting the existence of 
such people. Whatis the good of talking about the subliminal 
consciousness to people who believe that real devils went out 
of real demoniacs into real swine? What is the good of 
explaining Christ’s miracles as psycho-therapeutic perform- 
ances to people who believe that He raised the dead, stilled 
the waves, and multiplied the food ? 

This is a bare statement of a real difficulty. Say that the 
patient is a neurotic lady who cannot will to walk a hundred 
yards. She is lying in bed; her books of devotion are at her 
side; the walls are covered with pictures of saints and of the 
King of Saints. Say that the patient is an elderly officer in 
his Majesty’s Service at Aldershot, where is a hotbed of 
Christian Science. He has a trivial complaint, and his mind 
broods and breeds on it; he is divided between the old 
Christianity and Mrs, Eddy’s parody. Where does Feuchters- 
leben come into these cases? They are devout, religious, 
plus royalistes que le roi; they take literally what the spiritual 
cousultant takes figuratively; the officer would not hear of 
Renan, nor the lady of Buddha. And it is certain that many 
of our neurotic patients are, by temperament and circum- 
stances, exceptionally religious. That is why the bitter name 
of “sofa-saints” has been given to some of them. 

And the poor, what of the poor? Neurasthenia and 
neuroses are common enough, Heaven knows, among them, 
especially among the Jewish poor, and are likely to become 
more common. The name is legion of the women out-patients 
who suffer from “nervousness,” and are half proud of their 
nerves. But how many of this vast multitude would be sent 
to a “spiritual clinic” miles away from the hospital, or would 
go if they were sent? ’Bus-fares, and babies, and jobs, and 
cooking and washing-up, and a ten-hours’ day of work, or 
more than ten, would, to put it mildly, prevent them. Let us 
be clear about it, that an institute of psychologically trained 
clergymen is useless to relieve the pressure on our out-patient 
departments. 

At this point questions come in battalions, more than the 
present writer can state, let alone answering them. What 
qualifications has Psychology, that she should sit on a throne 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel? Did our Lord and His 
Apostles, or St. Francis, or John Wesley, care twopence for 
psychology P Is it possible to reconcile “the philosophical 
doctrine of the essential unity of human nature” with the old 
Christian dualism? Will not the spiritual consultants be 
tempted to prescribe prayer for the prayerful, and hypnotism 
for the people who do not pray? Will not the very terms 
and categories of psychology—the subliminal consciousness, 
and suggestion, and subjectivity, and so forth—offend alike 
the strictly religious people and the strictly scientific people? 








Will not these new specialists fall into the ordinary errors of 
narrow specialism? Psychology is very clever; but she 
rather analyses than explains our human nature. And, 
above all, we are bound in this matter to appeal to experience, 
The cases that lend themselves to the Emmanuel Movement 
are indeed cases of the utmost difficulty; and some of them 
are incorrigibly untruthful. They wear out the care and the 
regard of their own people and their own friends. They 
sometimes are beyond the skill of the average doctor and 
the average cleric, and become the prey of money-making 
quacks. But, as a matter of fact, many of them do get 
well, under diverse influences. Home, or marriage, or a 
change of fortune, or the domination of a good friend, who 
may or may not be a parson or a doctor,—all these happy 
influences do cure a fair number of our neurotics and 
neurasthenics, In the case of the young, corporal punish- 
ment has been found effective. In other cases, a salutary 
effect may perhaps be produced by the application of 
Christianity with its tragedy worn next the skin. That may 
not be in complete accordance with science; but neither is 
psychology a complete science. 

Let us, by all means, have these new spiritual advisers; 
there is plenty of work for them. But they will not make 
much difference. Their good deeds will be few in number, 
compared with those which are daily wrought, though they 
be not proclaimed in the Hibbert Journal or the Lancet, by 
East End curates, country parsons, and busy level-headed 
general practitioners, who have never read Feuchtersleben, 
nor could understand one page of him. MEpicus, 





THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE “CHRONIQUE.”® 
THE charm of Madame de Dino’s Memoirs does not lessen as 
she advances in years. Though the leading figure of her 
earlier pages, and indeed the inspiration of her life—M. de 
Talleyrand—has disappeared, the present volume is quite as 
rich as its forerunners in keen observation and clever, sympa- 
thetic criticism of the persons and the politics of her day. 
Any reader who has really made these three well-translated 
volumes his own hardly needs other guidance through the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century. 

But though, after M. de Talleyrand’s death, Madame de 
Dino’s mind was as brilliant and her touch as light as ever, 
she was in some ways a good deal changed, and the tone of 
her letters and diaries had a touch of autumn, as it were. 
The truth is that in her most worldly days she was never, as 
Talleyrand himself told her, a purely society woman. Unlike 
so many women who live in society, it was not her life, 
Though she had been one of its leading figures, she cared for 
it very little, and the way of living she chose for herself 
during her last twenty years is evidence enough of this. She 
loved her friends better than ever, and was less and less 
absorbed by her acquaintances. Among her friends she 
counted the poor people on her estates; “they touch my 
heart,” she said, quoting Madame de Maintenon; and even in 
the Revolutionary times of 1848 she showed herself calm and 
fearless, with far more pity than blame for the ignorant, 
furious peasants, whose burnings and robberies did not spare 
the property of their best friends. 

The years covered by this volume were not pleasant years 
in France or elsewhere. Madame de Dino divided her time 
between Rochecotte and Sagan, with short visits to Paris and 
the Riviera. She was a loyal friend of the Orléans family, 
and these were sad and fatal years for them. The shadow 
which descended in 1842 with the death of Ferdinand, Duc 
d'Orléans, never really lifted till the Revolution of 1848 drove 
Louis Philippe from his throne. Madame de Dino’s lifelong 
friends, the Prussian Royal Family, appeared—though appear- 
ances proved deceptive—not much more secure. The political 
outlook in Germany was fully as dark and dangerous as in 
other parts of Europe. But Madame de Dino's latest refer- 
ence to it in this volume has a note of hope, and she does not 
seem to have regretted the decision to make her home in the 
Prussian principality of Sagan, which became hers by family 
agreement in the year 1843. 

The last volume of the translated Chronique, perhaps the 
most interesting set of Memoirs yet published in this century, 
will be looked for with interest and expectation. 








* Memoirs of the Duchesse de Dino (afterwards Duchesse de Talleyrand et de 
Sagan), 1841-1550, 
Radziwill (née Castellane). 
(10s. net. J 
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LIGHT ON THE NEW TESTAMENT.* 
first of Professor Deissmann’s premisses is indis- 
putably true. This may be stated thus: we have learnt 
much from recent discoveries about the Greek language as 
it was used in common life. These discoveries fali into three 
divisions: Inscriptions, Papyri, Potsherds. Inscriptions have, 
it is true, been studied ever since the revival of learning ; but 
they were not always sought after with the zeal that has been 
displayed for some years past. The study of the papyriis more 
modern. Professor Deissmann mentions, indeed, the case of a 
coliector who in 1778 bought a roll of the second century A.D. 
from some peasants. He could not, however, have been very 
keen in his pursuit, for he seems to have looked on without 
protest while the peasants burnt some forty more specimens for 
the sake of the aromatic odour emitted. But these antiqui- 
ties have become familiarly known to students during the last 
quarter of a century, chiefly, as far as Britain is concerned, 
through the labours of Drs. Grenfell and Hunt. The pot- 
sherd is, we may say, @ new source of knowledge. It is but 
recently that it has been thought worth while to examine the 
scraps of writing, often curiously ill-spelt scrawls, which are 
to be found on fragments of earthenware. Of these three 
sources, the second, the papyri, is the most important. It 
includes official documents, wills, domestic accounts, contracts, 
letters, and all the various documents which come into exist- 
ence through the occasions of common life. The potsherds 
have to do with the same matters, but chiefly, it may be 
said, with the life of an inferior social class. People who 
could not afford a piece of papyrus on which to write a 
message would use some fragment: of earthenware which 
could be picked up from a rubbish-heap. From _ these 
sources, therefore, we get a number of words, or usages 
of words, which we could not get from books. They 
give us the «ow#, the common speech used in the 
business and pleasure of everyday life, the non-literary 
Greek language of a time which may be roughly put 
as covering some six centuries, the three preceding and the 
three following the Christian era. 

The second of Dr. Deissmann’s premisses is that the 
Greck of the New Testament is in the main non-literary 
Greck. Establish this and we establish also the utility of 
these linguistic discoveries for the purpose of the interpreta- 
tion and illustration of these writings. Here we can go a 
long way with him, but not the whole way. Much of 
the New Testament is certainly non-literary; the Gospels 
are—let any one mark the difference between the brief 
literary preface to the Gospel of St. Luke and the non- 
literary narrative which follows—and yet even with these we 
can hardly help making some exception. But we protest 
emphatically when we are told that the Epistles of Paul are 
non-literary. “Jesus of Nazareth is altogether unliterary. 
eee Side by side with Jesus there stands, equally 
non-literary, His Apostle.” Further on we read how the 
Apostle “dictates a letter, adding at the end a few lines 
roughly written with his own hard and weary weaver's hand.” 
He insists upon this “weaver’s hand” more than once. 
St. Paul had a manual occupation, and therefore must have 
been non-literary. But surely it is a matter of common 
knowledge that every Jew, whatever his social status, was 
taught some manual occupation in his early days. The very 
fact that the Apostle, in writing to his Corinthian converts, 
speaks of his having earned his own living by working with 
his own hands is sufficiently significant. The ordinary artisan 
would have taken it as a matter of course; the man of culture 
cannot help emphasising it. It may be quite true that his 
Greek is “never disciplined by the canon of the Atticists, never 
tuned to the Asian rhythm”; but the culture is manifest 
enough in it. Did not the Athenians with whom he conversed 
take him for some new teacher who had a philosophy to 
expound? Would they have brought a mere weaver before 
the Areopagus? And it is difficult to read the Epistles 
without coming to the same conclusion. Take the Epistle 
to Philemon as an instance. Observe how symmetrically it is 
put together. It is a triumph of epistolary style. One thing, 
however, should be taken into account. St. Paul dictated his 
letters, and the habit of dictation must be accompanied with 
scrupulous care if it is not to interfere with literary form. 
But, at most, this only strengthens our argument. 
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These considerations do not, bowever, seriously affect Dr. 
Deissmann's contention. Even if we except St. Paul—and 
it is not necessary to except all that he wrote, for he often 
lays aside the literary character—enough remains in the New 
Testament to make the study which we have here exhibited, 
both in outline and in detail, of the very greatest utility. We 
have not space for examples, but we may mention the emphatic 
assertion that a study of the xowq absolutely prohibits any 
interpretation of the word d:aéhixn except as “testament.” 
That, we know, makes a great difficulty for the theologian; it 
compels him, it may perhaps be argued, to become a Calvinist, 
for a testament is the declaration of a single will. 





WAKE UP, ENGLAND !* 
PARADOXICAL as it may seem, this is an excellent book, the 
merit of which consists in its unrelieved dullness. It is 
written to describe the sensations of a group of repentant 
Socialists wno have voted for the Socialist State, and who, 
when they have got it, do not like it. The story is told with 
relentless fidelity. They area tragically dull set of people, 
without a spark of humour among them. 

It is notoriously a most difficult thing to write a successful 
political satire. The people who interest themselves in politics 
are, as a rule, dull people, who are capable of baffling the 
efforts even of genius exerted for their amusement. Was 
not Defoe sent to prison, with the approval of all political 
parties, for his incomparable Shortest Way with the 
Dissenters? Mr. Prince has evaded this danger. His tale 
is not a satire; it is a soberly constructed picture of what 
Socialism will be,—a terribly dull and oppressing affair. The 
people who figure in this story as objecting to the Socialism 
which their votes have created are just as maudlin as the 
ordinary sentimental Socialist whom we meet in real life. 
It is rather unkind of the author to call this a book for Anti- 
Socialists. Something more cheerful might surely be obtained 
for this blameless portion of the community. It is, however, 
an admirable work for Socialists, and will appeal with great 
force to their prejudices. Mr. Prince has adopted the proper 
method of influencing humourless, sentimental people. It is 
the attitude of this class which constitutes a danger to the 
State. They are impervious to argument and to wit, but the 
sordid discomfort of reality, if it can be presented to them 
with convincing distinctness, will certainly have a sobering 
effect. Fortunately or unfortunately, no Socialist community 
ever lasts more than a few months, so it is difficult to refer to 
experience. We are therefore very grateful to Mr. Prince for 
the realism of his amazingly dull tale. We hope it may be 
read largely in Socialist circles. 

In congratulating Mr. Prince and ourselves on the 
inspissated gloom with which he has been able to surround 
his picture of the Socialist State, we are not unmindful (nor 
need we assume that he has been unmindful) of those clever 
and amusing people whom the French call the “ intellectuals” 
of Socialism. The Socialist movement is of course all gain 
for these ambitious but otherwise obscure leaders of the party ; 
but as by degrees the more astute among them are being 
solaced by official appointments under Labour Exchange, land 
valuation, and similar legislation, a feeling of suspicion is 
creeping in among the rank-and-file. This spirit of distrust 
rises to explosive point in the latest developments of 
Socialism. In France the Syndicalist movement has 
deliberately declared war on the “intellectuals,” and the 
bitterness of such writers as M. Georges Sorel in his 
Réflexions sur la Violence shows that the rank-and-file are 
beginning to recognise that to them, as distinguished from their 
leaders, it would be no benefit to pass from the rule of Mr. 
Rockefeller or Mr. Carnegie in order to be reorganised in the 
Utopian city of Webbville under Mr. Victor Grayson, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, or even the eponymous Mr. Webb. Mr. 
Prince works out this point, not with the vitriolic bitterness of 
M. Sorel, but with the serious common-sense of the average 
British philanthropist. His story (which we recommend but 
will not divulge) turns on the strong objection which the 
natural man has to the official, and it is the true instinct of 
the artist that has led him to tell the greater part of it in one 
of the vilest dialects of Cockney slang that we have ever 
encountered. When we have really got Socialism, all man- 
kind (according to Mr. Prince)—the virtuous doctor, the 
hospital nurse, even the nefarious Bill Sikes—will combine 


* Wake Up, England! a Book for Anti-Socialists, By Edward Prince. 
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against the “ official.” Dramatic propriety requires in this 
case that their efforts shall be unavailing, and the author 
hints at a solution humbling to our patriotism. We may be 
allowed to take a more optimistic view. England will be 
saved, not, perhaps, by philosophical argument, nor, as some 
eynics hopefully affirm, by football and a natural sense of 
humour laboriously kept alive by the facetious sallies of the 
sporting Press, but perhaps by a combination of these and 
other causes, from which we would not exclude Mr. Prince’s 
suggestion that we may look for sume protection to the recoil 
of maudlin sentiment from the consequences of its own folly. 





CHARLES DE BOURBON, CONSTABLE OF 

FRANCE.* 
CHARLES DE MoNnTPENSIER, Duc de Bourbon and Constable 
of France, is one of the most splendid and tragic figures of 
the early sixteenth century, and this is saying much, for that 
flowering age of the French Renaissance abounded both in 
splendour and in tragedy. At the same time, History has 
never yet placed Charles de Bourbon among her heroes, and 
the reason is not far to seek, for this great French noble, near 
to the King in blood and not much his inferior in power and 
wealth, gained the fame by which he lives in the savage 
campaign against France which, under Charles V., culminated 
in the siege and sack of Rome. Bourbon’s death on the 
Roman ramparts was fortunate for his memory. It can thus 
be said that if he had lived the horrors of those days would 
have been greatly lessened, if not prevented altogether. But 
the history of the march through Italy makes this improbable. 
Those wild hordes of unpaid, starving mercenaries would 
scarcely have been checked in the moment of victory by the 
man who had been forced to lead them to their promised 
land; unless, indeed, Bourbon had been a higher character 
and a greater genius than we have any reason to believe 
him. 

Even if the legend is false which makes the noble Bayard, 
as he lay dying under a tree at Gattinara, reproach the 
Constable as a traitor to his King and country—for ourselves, 
we see no reason to think that the words were invented to 
please Frangois I.; men were not mealy-mouthed or con- 
siderate in those days, and with Bayard, even at that hour, 
loyalty may well have been a stronger passion than pity— 
even if that story is ill-founded, the work of so thorough- 
going a defender as Mr. Hare hardly justifies the brilliant 
Frenchman who turned himself into a condottiere for the 
Emperor, agreeing with him and Henry VIII. to invade 
France on the conditions of an Imperial marriage and certain 
French provinces. At the same time, though we cannot 
accept this picturesque personage as an almost ideal hero and 
an unwilling victim of fate, it is impossible to read his story, 
so well and vividly told, without a sympathy that his own 
times would hardly have given him. Francois I. may have 
had something to say for himself with regard to his dangerous 
cousin and vassal, although, in Mr. Hare’s eyes, this King can 
do no right. He was jealous of Bourbon’s magnificence and 
afraid of his ambitious temper. But it was the hatred of 
Louise of Savoy, “a woman scorn’d,’ which really gave the 
Constable his excuse for rebellion. The malicious lawsuit 
brought by her, which deprived him of the great Bourbon 
possessions inherited through his wife Suzanne, daughter of 
the Due de Bourbon and the famous lady, Anne of France, 
was the direct cause of his leaving the kingdom and openly 
throwing himself on the side of the foreign Powers, enemies 
of France. But this lawsuit was not the beginning of the 
discontent which attracted him to Charles V. and divided him 
from his own lawful King. 

There has been, Mr. Hare assures us, “a strong reaction in 
favour of this great and most unfortunate Constable of 
France.” This is very natural; it is true that his story has 
been mostly told by his enemies, and that modern writers, 
larger minded, less troubled with old-fashioned prejudice, 
might see more to admire than to blame in Charles de 
Bourbon, even had success crowned his wildest dreams; even 
had Francois I. been driven from his throne and an earlier 
Charles IX, taken his place. This might very well have 
come to pass, with the Emperor’s consent: it was one of the 
romantic possibilities of history. But Charles de Bourbon 











* Charles de Bourbon, High Constable of France, ‘ The Great Condottiere.”” By 
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failed miserably ; he was indeed one of the “most unforty. 
nate ” who ever held his office. Whether he can rightly, ag 
Mr. Hare thinks, be called “ great” among his fellows, we are 
content to leave to the just judgment of history. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 
——~ 
THE SLOW COACH.* 

One day there arrives at the “Gables,” Chiswick, the abode 
of the Avory family, then suffering under an acute dis. 
appointment in the matter of their yearly holiday, a caravan, 
and with the caravan a letter signed “X.” explaining that 
the vehicle is a gift which is to enable the Avory children to 
see something of their native land. Of course it is received 
with enthusiasm, though Runcie, the old nurse, has something 
gloomy to say about blisters and indigestion, indifferent 
washing and uncomfortable beds. The party is made 
up with other children; and Janet, a motherly eldest 
sister, aged fourteen, is put in command. Kink, the 
gardener, is driver and first lieutenant; a horse is hired 
at £1 per week, and a bodyguard provided in the shape of a 
retriever, offered for £3 and purchased for 25s, The expedi- 
tion is to start from Oxford, to which place Kink is to drive 
the “Slow Coach,” helped by a map of the road which we 
have reproduced in facsimile froma plate in Britannia Depicta 
(1753). Any one who knows the look of these things, with the 
minute crowded lettering, coats-of-arms, compasses, and s0 
forth, will see how useful this was to a man who could but 
just contrive to read his newspaper. At Oxford they are 
hospitably entertained by some young friends, and on the next 
day they begin their tour. Further organisation is found 
necessary, and officials who bear such titles as Keeper of the 
Corkscrew and Preserver of Enough Oil in the Beatrice Stove 
are appointed. Even then all does not go with invariable 
smoothness. A brisket of beef is to furnish the first 
supper, and proves as hard as a rock after much stewing. 
Only when an ingenious youth suggests that the meat should 
be cut into slices does it become the “supreme stew of the 
century.” The first night, whether spent in the caravan or 
under it, is not an unqualified success, viewed from the sleep 
point of view. Blisters, too, are developed, for the Slow Coach 
will not carry all the travellers, and anew official, the “ Regulator 
of Rests,” has her hands full. But there are many pleasant 
adventures. They meet other caravans, one owned by an 
artist on a sketching tour, a most delightful person; another 
by real gipsies, who are very favourable specimens of their 
race; they get the better of a policeman, who, zealous in the 
performance of his duty—it is his first day of wearing his 
uniform—demands their license; they succour a lady whose 
ponies have run away, and are introduced to her titled aunt; 
and they see a caravan giant, seven feet five inches high, 
without having to pay the customary penny. The only 
adverse experience comes in the shape of a cunning old Irish- 
woman, who begs for a lift and pays her fare by stealing a 
purse. Altogether, the Avory family has a pleasant time, as 
indeed it was sure to have when the treat was to be provided 
by an expert so skilful in this kind of entertainment as Mr. 
Lucas,—that he has been in this Arcadia more than once it is 
easy to see. And the whole winds up with an admirable 
surprise. A most delightful story this, and we recommend it 
with all our heart. 





THE ‘COCK-A-WHOOP.’+ 
Many readers will remember the adventures of the ‘Green 
Finch,’ a fifteen-foot, half-decked, yard-rigged “ day boat,” 
a one-man craft. They will welcome the story of the ‘ Cock-a 
Whoop,’ a sloop of seven tons, manned by Mr. Kempson, 
his daughter Maria Jane, and the lad “St. Patrick.” She 
was an old “2} rater,” a fine sailer, with not much room 02 
board. Not a few adventures did the voyagers have. They 
tried to find their way into anchorages, and ran aground in 
trying; they made descents on the coast in search of food, 
descents almost heroic, not to say piratical, for the appetites 
of Maria Jane and “ St. Patrick” upset the calculations about 
food. These and other things are told with a picturesqueness 
of detail and a manifest truthfulness which make the strongest 





* The Slow Coach: a Story of Roadside Adventure. By E. V. Lucas. London: 
Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co, [6s.} 

+ The Misadventures of a Hack Cruiser, By F. Claude Kempson. London: 
E, Arnold, [6s. net.) 
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appeal to the reader; he will not like to miss a word of the 


story. The course of events did not always run smoothly. It 
became necessary, for instance, to clean the bottom of 
the ‘Cock-a-Whoop’; but in the process she went over 
on her side, and many articles, Maria Jane’s best frock 
among them, were spoilt. But they had compensations : 
delightful wanderings, Sundays pleasingly amphibious, and 
elorious feasts ashore. The story may be called trivial some- 
times, but it is always amusing, and the detail, to the amateur 
sailor at least, is necessary. There are many, doubtless, who 
may be meditating similar enterprises ; they will find help and 
instruction. The ambition of the author—who will deny that 
it was worthy ?—was to cross the West Bay, ascend the Dart, 
and finally eat Devonshire cream at Dittisham, Alas! he 
bad to abandon the scheme, not without much reluctance, 
after reaching Lulworth. Certainly he showed real dis- 
cretion in doing so; probably another year he will 
accomplish his end; he will find, we can assure him, that 
the “English Rhine”—why not this distinguished name 
when a rival county boasts of the “ Cornish Riviera ” ?—will 
well repay him. On the return voyage the party had 
some bad luck. Something snapped; the sail “ gybed” 
—swung, é.e., from port to starbourd—and knocked the lad 
overboard. He caught, however, the backstay, and hauled 
himself in. Here we find a little test of the reality of 
their experiences. One who has had a hard knock on his 
head might be excused for being somewhat dazed. Still, the 
skipper has to be rough and peremptory with him. He had 
to be roused to his duties, for he could not have hospital 
treatment. “If you were loud enough and rude enougi to 
him,” says our author, “he would do mechanically more or 
less as he was told.” This is a fine bit of sea-going wisdom, 
as any sailor or boating man will witness. It may sound a 
little bratal; but if you can galvanise a man, so to speak, into 
something like an appreciation of where he is and what he 
must do, you are doing him a kindness. After this the 
voyagers once more found themselves in Brownsea Roads, 
and once more ran aground,—one wonders, indeed, that the 
*Cock-a-Whoop’ did not do this oftener, for she was of racing 
build, and not meant for cruising about tidal flats. The 
skipper had to shore her up with legs. Still, she did lie over 
a little, and he gives a laughable description of the crew as he 
found them when he got on board. All through we seem to 
be making the cruise with Mr. Kempson, so much does he 
take us, we may say, into his confidence, and so happy a knack 
has he of giving just the necessary touches to his picture. 
His story is an admirable example of observation which is at 
once humorous and true. 





MOVING ON* 
WE have moved on not a little since Jules Verne stirred the 
wonder of his readers by his Round the World in Eighty Days. 
Mr. Herbert Strang must be congratulated on the promptitude 
and ingenuity with which he has seized the occasion. He is 
not the first to introduce the aeroplane into the regions of 
romance, but he displays an audacity of invention which does 
him the greatest credit. Lieutenant Charles Thesiger Smith 
learns that his father, who is on a geological expedition, 
has been shipwrecked in the Pacific. If he and his 
comrades are to be rescued, the work must be done with 
speed, and what can be compared for speed to an 
acroplane? So he starts, and here we read the story 
of his experiences. Now this is a difficult subject to handle. 
Of course if a writer is content to be a mere Munchausen, 
it is easy in a way; the real art of the thing demands 
something better. The reader has to be persuaded that he 
is reading about possibilities. He knows that the attempt to 
cross the Atlantic in a dirigible balloon ended in a flight of a 
few hundred miles not in the right direction, and he has to be 
persuaded, in spite of this knowledge, that he is not being 
fooled. Mr. Strang does this very cleverly. He gives us some 
useful by-play. Thus the travellers find themselves compelled 
to descend on a place where a French explorer has made a 
great discovery in Assyriology, and it is amusing to hear of 
the savant’s anger at this very modern interruption. Then, 
again, they see something of the gun-running business in the 
Persian Gulf, and they carry to a place of safety a pretty and 
accomplished young lady whom they find in a burning ship. 
And all along the mechanical part of the story is managed 


Round the World in S ven Days. By Hi On; . 
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with a certain air of vraisemblance. Altogether, it is a bold 
undertaking—the story we mean—and as clever as it is bold. 





Three Great Naturalists. By John Upton. (The Pilgrim 
Press. 2s.)—The three are Charles Darwin, Frank Buckland, and 
John George Wood. The choice is an excellent one, though it 
would be a huge mistake to put the three on the same level. Darwin 
made an epoch in natural science ; the other two were not men of 
genius, but they were workers of the first class. Perhaps we may 
say that the slackness of Darwin in his early years is in accord 
with this division. But it must be remembered that he had the 
disadvantage, so far as the calling forth of effort was concerned, of 
being well off and knowing it. He had, it is true, an early interest 
in natural objects, publishing, for instance, at the age of seventeen, 
the discovery that objects supposed to be sea-weeds were the egg- 
cases of a marine worm; still, his slackness lasted long. He 
wasted his years at Cambridge; curiously enough, mathematics 
outside Euclid did not appeal to him. Frank Buckland, on the 
other hand, lost no time; at the age of four he was able to tell a 
clergyman, who had brought some fossil to his father, the Dean, 
to be identified, that it was the vertebrae of an ichthyosaurus! 
He was always strenuous, As Mr. Upton puts it, he “never 
regarded natural history as his profession; it was his life.” 
Wood, too, was one of the most industrious of men. Unfortunately 
his industry profited others rather than himself. He died from 
overwork ; but he had done enough to secure for himself a com- 
petence twice or thrice over. Of one of his books a hundred 
thousand copies were sold in the first week after publication. A 
royalty of one penny per volume would have given him £416, but 
he had sold the copyright for £30! 


Hero-Myths and Legends of the British Race. By M. J. Ebbutt, 
M.A, (George Harrap and Co. 7s. 6d, net.)—Mr. Ebbutt has 
told in a satisfactory way a number of legends or semi-historical 
narratives, beginning with Beowulf and ending with Hereward 
the Saxon (Hereward is preceded by Robin Hood; surely he should 
have come after, if chronology has to be considered). Some of the 
stories will be comparatively new to many readers. Such are “The 
Dream of Maxen Wledig,” taken from the Welsh, in which 
Helena, really an innkeeper’s daughter from Antioch, figures as a 
British Princess, and “ Howard the Halt,” a Vikingstory. Among 
the better known are Havelok and Roland, with other legends of the 
Charlemagne cycle. Some of the illustrations are very good, notably 
Mr. Bacon’s in “ Beowulf.”——For Love and Honour, by Douglas 
Stedman, B.A. (T. Nelson and Sons, 3s.6d.), is described on the title- 
page as “a Book of Stories from History,” although in the preface 
we are told that these “stories must not be regarded as serious 
history.” This, we suppose, is because the writer has chosen to 
put them in a quasi-dramatic setting, of dialogue, &c., of his own 
making. We are not quite sure about the wisdom of this proceed. 
ing. For ourselves, we never tire of the familiar surroundings. 
Still, there are readers to whom Mr. Stedman’s method will com- 
mend itself.——There is no doubt about the historical character of 
the matter to be found in Tudor Times, by Edith L. Elias (George 
Harrap and Co., 2s, 6d. net). The sub-title is a little strange, 
“Short Character-Studies of the Great Elizabethans.” What a 
strange common term to include Henry VII. and Martin Luther! 
This, however, does not matter much. The “studies” should 
interest their readers. We do not always accept Miss Elias’s 
readings of her heroes’ and heroines’ characters, but she has mani- 
festly taken much pains with her work.——Coming down to our 
own times, we have The Boy’s Life of Great Heart Lincoln, by 
W. Francis Aitken (S. W. Partridge and Co., 2s. 6d.) This is a 
story which cannot be told too often. We are glad to sce it 
accommodated to the wants of young readers. 

Stories from Old Chronicles. By Kate Stephens. (Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 1s. 6d.)—These fourteen stories, which begin with 
Boadicea and end with the Princes in the Tower—we do not 
reckon “King Lear and his Three Daughters”—are admirably 
told. Miss Stephens uses her originals, Holinshed, Asser, 
Froissart, and others, with great discretion. Among the subjects 
are Arthur, Alfred, the battle of Hastings, and the story of 
Wat Tyler. Perhaps in dealing with this last it would have been 
better to be content with a general caution against the aristocratic 
leanings of Froissart. Young readers can hardly judge of 
particular points. The motto chosen is from Ruskin, who tells us 
that “the only history worth reading is that written at the time 
of which it treats.” A note as tothe authority which Holinshed 
used for his story of Boadicea would have been useful to satisfy a 
possible critic. Tacitus may very well have talked with men who 
served in the campaign. 

Stories from Dante. By Sarah Cunnington. 
and Co. 5s. net.)—It will be readily understood that “ storics 
from Dante” are not of the same class of literature as stories 
from the classical poets and others. They are necessarily 
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historical. First we have an account of Dante and of Florence 
with reference to him, and next of Beatrice. The poem itself is 
then dealt with. Dante’s point of view is stated, and this is 
followed by an account of the guide Virgil. After this the various 
dwellers in the Inferno are made to pass before us, Frederic IL., 
Count Ugolino, and Guido Cavalanti among them. The same 
course is pursued with the Purgatorio and the Paradiso, Some of 
tho dwellers in this last present a certain difficulty; we should 
hardly expect to find Constantine and Justinian in the highest 
place, Miss Cunnington deals judiciously with the matter, for she 
is faithful to history. 

The Gateway to Tennyson. With an Introduction by Mrs. 
Andrew Lang. (T. Nelson and Sons, 5s. net.)—Mrs. Andrew 
Lang’s introduction is a brief biography into which the important 
things about the poet and his work have been introduced. What 
n significant story is that which Lord Dufferin related about him- 
self. No poetry touched him—a shameful thing, it seemed, for a 
Sheridan—till he came across a volume of Tennyson. The rest of 
the book is occupied with stories from the “Idylls of the King,” 
the story of “ Becket,” and extracts from the poems. 


The Golden Legend. By H. W. Longfellow. With Illustrations 
by Sidney Meteyard. (Hodderand Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. 
Meteyard’s illustrations, thirty in number, while worthy on the 
whole of this very attractive subject—The Golden Legend lends 
itself to such picturing—will not equally please. The more 
familiar the theme, the better, we think, the rendering. “The 
Spirits and the Cross of Iron” fails to impress ; Lucifer with the 
“wonderful Catholicon,” on the other hand, is very good of its 
kind, and the monk in the Scriptorium (p. 71) is better than the 
Angel Gabriel. The frontispiece is a presentment of the 
Annunciation. But should the scene be the village well? The 
text seems to point to the house. 


Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses. (T. Nelson and Sons. 1s.)—This 
is a prettily got up book, and the frontispiece, “ Nausicaa” (after 
Lord Leighton), is excellent. The other illustrations are of vary- 
ing merit. The title seems somewhat oddly worded. What about 
Ilomer ?——We have received a new edition of the Rev. A. D. 
Crake’s Last Abbot of Glastonbury (A. R. Mowbray and Co., 2s. 6d. 
net). 

The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel Defoe, 
Illustrated by W. R. Robinson (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 3s. 6d. net) ; 
and The Water-Babies, hy Charles Kingsley, with 8 Illustrations by 
Katharine Cameron (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 6s.), are both attractive 
additions to the literature of the season.——The same may be said 
of The Swiss Family Robinson, with 12 Illustrations in Colour and 
Line Decorations by Charles Folkard (J. M. Dent and Sons, 5s.) 


We welcome new editions of two books by Juliana Horatia 
Ewing, We and the World, Illustrated by M. V. Wheelhouse, and 
The Brownies, and other Tales, Illustrated by Alice B. Woodward. 
Both belong to the “ Queen’s Treasure” Series (G. Bell and Sons, 
2s. Gd. net per vol.)——From the same publishers we have also 
Parables from Nature, by Margaret Gatty, Illustrated by Alice B. 
Woodward (5s.) The volume contains the fine series published in 
1855-1870. Mrs. Gatty, who died in 1873 at the age of sixty-four, 
was the mother of Juliana Horatia Ewing (1842-1885). 

Messrs. Blackie send us new editions of three of George 
Macdonald’s volumes (3s. 6d. net per vol.) The three are At the 
Back of the North Wind, The Princess and the Goblin, and Ranald 
Bannerman’s Boyhood. There is no need to commend these books, 
which have, indeed, become classics in their own order of litera- 
ture. We must mention, however, the admirable portrait of the 
author which adorns the cover. The numerous illustrations 
(twelve in colour aad thirty in black-and-white to each volume) 
are in excellent keeping. 

Mr, Pickwick: Pages from the Pickwick Papers. With TIllustra- 
tions by Frank Reynolds. (Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. net.)— 
Readers will probably be somewhat exacting when they see the 
well-known personages of the Pickwick Papers thus materialised. 
Oa the whole, Mr. Reynolds will, we think, satisfy them. There 
is Mr. Pickwick himself, to begin with. Of course there are two 
Pickwicks in the story: the farcical being of the beginning, the 
kind and sensible old gentleman of the end. Here he stands 
before us in a quite admirable compromise. Sam Weller is good; 
Wardle is excellent; Mr. Jingle is, we think, too obviously 
shabby. But as a whole the work is very well done. An easier 
task lay before the illustrator of Legends of the Alhambra, by 
Washington Irving (J. B. Lippincott Company, 7s. 6d. net). 
Mr. George Hood gives us seven pictures in colour which are 
generally satisfactory in tone, and a number of decorations which 
are not always displeasing. 





Of new editions of favourite gift-books we have :—Maori and 
Settler: a Tale of the New Zealand War, by G. A. Henty (Blackie 
and Son, 3s. 6d.); Heroic Legends, by Agnes Grozier Herbertson 





ae 
(same publishers, 3s. 6d. net); The Boys at Menhardoc, by G, 
Manville Fenn (same publishers, 3s.) ; and With Rifleand Bayonet ; 
a Tale of the Boer War, by G. A. Henty (same publishers, 3s, 64.) 
Also from the same, Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales (1s.) adapted for 
children. Here and There. By Ascott R. Hope. (A. and ¢, 
Black. 5s.)—An illustrated edition of a book of entertainirg 
adventures. Long Will: a Romance of the Days of Piers Plowman, 
By Florence Converse. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 2s. 6d.) 

Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens. By J. M. Barrie. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. net.)—This volume is one of extracts from 
“The Little White Bird.” More one need not say, except it be 
that the illustrations, twenty-four in number, are from the pencil 
of Mr. Arthur Rackham. These two facts make up a guarantes 
of no little charm which the reader will find amply carried ont, 
“Old Solomon” and “The Dancing Fairies” are good specimens 
of the pictures. 

The Flower Book. Written by Constance Armfield. Pictured 
by Maxwell Armfield. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.)—The flowers 
“ confabulate,” sometimes perhaps a little too sentimentally—ono 
has to consider for whom these talks are meant—but still in a 
pleasing way. And they teach some good lessons: books of this 
kind are bound to be didactic. It is a happy idea, for instance, 
when the nasturtium has invaded the herb garden, consecrated to 
utility, though not divorced from beauty, and finds that he too is 
useful with his capers. The next chapter, about the evening prim- 
rose, we should class with the over-sentimental. Mr. Armfield’s 
pictures are full of grace and delicacy. The flowers, we should 
say, vary in rank and position; some represent the meadow and 
the hedge, others the garden, and others again the pool. Tho 
peacock in the convolvulus picture puzzles us. If he is in stone, 
this should be hinted in the text. 


A Flower Anthology. Selected and Illustrated by Alfrod 
Rawlings. (Philip Lee Warner. 5s. net.)—Twelve flowers havo 
been chosen, and for each various passages in prose and verse have 
been gathered. The choice of these is all that can be desired; 
there is not one which we are not glad to see again. As to tho 
arrangement we do not feel so certain. There is something like a 
chronological order, but the anemone should not come before the 
aconite and the snowdrop. As to the pictures, we should like to 
have seen more flower and less landscape. But it is a very pretty 
little book. 

By Summer Seas and Flowery Fields. By T. Carreras. (S. W. 
Partridge and Co. 2s. 6d.)—This is a book about natural 
objects to be seen and, under the author’s guidance, to ba 
studied on the seashore, in the lanes and the fields. All this is 
abundantly illustrated. Mr. Carreras has before done good service 
to young readers who prefer “eyes” to “no eyes,” and we welcoms 
this new volume from him. Stars, by Ellison Hawke, is a volume 
of the “Shown to the Children” Series (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 
23. 6d. net). We see the sun, with its spot, the moon, the planets, 
comets, some of the chief constellations, and other wonders of the 
The illustrations are of excellent quality. 











heavens. 
Little Plays for Little People. Pictured by Millicent Sowerby. 
Written by Githa Sowerby. (H. Frowde and Hodder and 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net.)—Here we have six plays, of which The 
Rose and the Ring may be pronounced the best,—might not a 
word have been spared for Thackeray ? The others are The Magic 
Word (in which Kairam is the chief character), King Cophetua, 
Fortunatus and Cassandra, Bearskin, and Princess Tenderheart. 
The Lilac Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. (Longmans 
and Co. 6s.)—The material of this, the twelfth in the series 
of colours, is drawn from a wide range of sources, from 
Brittany, from Ireland, the Scottish Highlands, India, and other 
places. The Celtic lands are, it may be said, those which furnish 
the most and the best. But, indeed, it is difficult to choose. All 
are so deftly handled—Mr. Lang is careful to explain that his 
contribution is editorial only—that they cannot fail to please. Not 
the least of their charms is the not infrequent touch of humour, as 
when Maurice Connor—Maurice was King of the Munster pipers— 
marries a sea-woman, and his mother laments: “May be ’tis 
boiling and eating my own grandchild I’ll be, with a bit of salt 
butter, and I not knowing it.” Mr. H. J. Ford’s pictures—cight 
of them in colours—are in excellent keeping with the subject. 
Mr. Lang complains of the modern fairy-story ; we, having suffered 
somewhat from it, agree. The fact is that the writer of to-day 
cannot reach the delightful irresponsibility of the old maker—Mr. 
Lang rightly discards the word “ writer ”—of these things. To be 
a third, or, still better, a seventh, son was all the virtue needed. 
The High Deeds of Finn. By T. W. Roileston. (George Harrap 
and Co. 5s.)—Mr. Rolleston has drawn his material from a field 
of literature as yet little known to the average reader. There will 
be many, we feel sure, who will be grateful to him for bringing 
within their reach this world of ancient Irish myth and legend. 
In his preface Mr. Rolleston describes to us the manner in which 
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he has treated his subject. Certainly his justification—if indeed 
‘astification is needed—lies in the result. He tells his tales ina 
simple, straightforward manner that will make the book excellent 
wading for young and old, yet manages to retain that particular 
and arresting charm which is justly claimed as characteristic of 
Celtic legend. We feel sure, however, that he will be the last to 
resent it if we own that the tales which delighted us most, “The 
Story of the Children of Lir” and “ King Iubdan and King 
Fergus,” are two that avowedly owe least to his hand. The latter 
js indeed one of the most charming fairy-stories we have ever come 
across. Its delicate humour, which in the end changes to a note 
of patnetic dignity, deserves to make it widely known and 
appreciated. We must not omit to mention Mr. Stopford 
Brooke’s able introduction, which will add not a little to the 
interest of this quite admirable book. 

The Scottish Fairy Book. By Elizabeth W. Grierson. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—Fairy-stories are always delightful; but they gain 
an additional interest when they bear the stamp of the people 
among whom they circulated. This is certainly the case in Miss 
Grierson’s book. Some, of course, are of the type common to most 
Jands, but the majority are essentially Scottish. The writer has 
drawn them from all sources, folk-lore, minstrelsy, and legend ; 
the place of honour being accorded to “Thomas the Rhymer.” 
But many less well known will soon be as popular among English 
children as they have long been with boys and girls north of the 
Border. 

The Insurgent Trail. By Tom Bevan. (T. Nelson and Sons. 
3s. 6d.)—This is an exciting story of adventures in the Balkans. 
A young Englishman goes out to see whether he can discover the 
truth about Turks, Greeks, Macedonians, and Bulgarians on the 

spot, falls in with a young American, and in company with him is 

shadowed by Turks, makes common cause with insurgents, is 
captured by brigands, and goes through other experiences, among 
them being the companionship of Marco, alias Elena Marcovitch. 

It is all very interesting; but is it not a little too near modern 

politics? Harry the schoolboy may not care, but Harry’s father 

may be a philo-Turk. 

Beset by Savages. By Herbert Hayens. (James Nisbet and Co. 
5s.)—It is quite clear from the adventure recorded in the first 
three chapters that Dick Harding was “meant for great things ” ; 
in due course the great things arrive. He undertakes to find the 
lost child of Mr. Frederick Thomson, and the undertaking leads 
him into very strange places, among them an island which has 
been raided by “black-birders,” all the more perilous because the 
visit is paid in company with the arch “ black-birder” himself. 
Then there is a very dramatic scene in another island; but we 
must not anticipate Mr. Hayens’s story; it is an excellent bit of 
work, 

An Uphill Fight. By M. Bramston. (National Society. 2s.)— 
Miss Bramston gives us, as is her wont, a well-conceived and well- 
constructed story. The family of Stanford Robins, who has 
robbed hundreds of people by his Excelsior Company and is suffer- 
ing for his crimes at Dartmoor, come to live at Abbotsthorpe. 
They have changed their name, but the truth is known, and the 
“uphill fight” is to make the best of a situation so unpromising. 
All this is told with simplicity and in a convincing way. Nothing 
is exaggerated. Perhaps the best thing in the book, an instance 
of real insight into human nature, is to be found in the visit which 
Arthur, the son, pays to the father in prison. He and his sister 
Penella have made up their minds to earn their own living, and to 
restore the money which their father had settled on their mother 
and them to the sufferers. The young man rejoices in this purpose ; 
to the father it is the severest of blows. The one thing which 
had comforted him in his wretchedness was the thought that at 
least he had put his family out of the reach of want. It 
was a case of “honour rooted in dishonour,” unselfishness in 
a really criminal mind. The Workman’s Train, By Frances 
Ryves. (Same publishers. 1s. 6d.)—This is the story of the life 
of working girls, told in a sympathetic fashion and in a way 
which shows knowledge of their habits and trials. There is a 
well-managed little love-story of which the chief of the party is 
the heroine. Up-to-Date, and A Lucky Sixpence, by Christabel 
R. Coleridge (same publishers, 1s. 6d.), are two stories which 
show the skilful touch which we expect from Miss Coleridge’s pen. 
They are of the country rather than the town. All the characters 
are lifelike, but we should pick out the old grandmother, Betty 
Pettifer, in the first of the two, as the best.——In Grantham Gates, 
and other Stories, by Katherine E. Vernham (same publishers, 
Is. 6d.), we have some work which pleasantly reminds us of Miss 
Yonge, while the frontispiece suggests the pencil of Mr. Brock. 
The Little Gentleman. (Same publishers, 1s.)—A very pretty 

ttory of how a single-hearted devotion to duty accomplishes 
itsend. Melina is not a hopeful subject, but she is conquered, 


not too rapidly—here the writer shows discretion—by the “ little 
geutleman,” 

















The Spy. By Captain Charles Gilson. (H. Frowde and 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—In sending his hero to serve in 
the Peninsula under Wellington Captain Gilson provides him 
with an ample field for fighting and adventure. But before 
leaving his native shore Sir Jeffrey Jones comes into collision for 
the first time with the “Spy” of the title, and makes a poor 
business of it. We do not want an Admirable Crichton in the 
hero, but he need not have been sucha fool. Neither do we care 
for the Irish doctor, O’Shea, The first few chapters are no fair 
test of the book’s merit. Afterwards the story moves briskly 
and well. Sir Jeffrey becomes a gallant and sufficiently intelligent 
young officer, who between love and war has many hair’s-breadth 
escapes, to his own ultimate advantage. 

The Adventures of Dick Trevanion. By Herbert Strang. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.)—This is a story after a boy’s heart, treating 
of smugglers and family feuds and French privateers. The hero, 
who is the only child of a much-decayed family in Cornwall, 
becomes, more or less against his upbringing, a great stumbling- 
block to the free-traders, and the Trevanions stand a very good 
chance of being wiped out altogether. It is an interesting story, 
and the circumstantial account of the seals’ cave, the old mine, 
and the exciting occasions when smugglers’ “runs” took place, 
will appeal to West Country boys who have heard many tales of 
the trade with Boscoff in the early days of the last century. Mr. 
Strang knows how to tell these stories ; he has the local colour and 
the details with which to make the incidents real, and he is not 
often “caught out.” A covey of snipe, we think, is not a 
recognised sporting phrase. The tale is good reading, and all the 
characters are vigorously outlined; Double Dick and the fisherman 
are certainly successful, and there are some dramatic scenes 
towards the end. The problem which confronts the Trevanions, 
who, while by no means inimical to the smugglers, are brought 
into conflict with them merely from motives of humanity, is 
treated with considerable skill. We recommend boys to judge 
of this for themselves, and imagine what they would have done in 
Dick Trevanion’s place. 

Off the Wicket. By Harold Avery. (T. Nelson and Sons. 
3s. 6d.) —“ Just for a Joke” would have been a better title for 
this story of schoolboy life. Two boys force a school-mate’s desk 
open, look at his rather famous collection of stamps, and then the 
idea occurs to one of them to remove six valuable ones and sub- 
stitute worthless ones, “ just for a joke.” Out of this foolish but 
quite boyish notion comes endless trouble, for the culprits let pass 
the opportunity of confessing before matters have gone too far, 
and so they struggle on till things reach a climax with the theft 
of postal orders. It is a boy’s book, with plenty of “larks” and 
boy-nature in it, and the interest runs strong to the very last. 
Boys ought to read it, if only for the excellent moral conveyed in 
it: “Speak up!” and “Do it now,” if one may adopt Mr. Peter 
Keary’s motto. The mysterious correspondence about the stamps 
would turn even a schoolboy’s hair grey, and all this arises from 
want of moral courage. The lesson is a good one, and very well 
developed. 

In Grandfather’s Garden. By E. Everett-Green, (T. Nelson 
and Sons. 1s.)—A story from the pen of Miss Everett-Green is 
always welcome. Her children are bright, attractive little people, 
and other children like to hear about them. In this book she does 
not attempt to break new ground. The healing of a breach 
between father and daughter through the agency of the latter’s 
small son has been dwelt on before. But is a theme that always 
appeals to the audience for whom it is intended, and Miss Everett- 
Green knows how to treat it freshly and pleasantly.——The 
Changeable Twins. By Arthur Wyatt. (Same publishers. 1s. 6d.) 
—Wilfrid and Daisy Bennison are a pair of twins who, as the title 
suggests, are very alike, and get a good deal of amusement out of 
trading on the fact. But when as the involuntary result of one 
of these changes of identity they go away to stay, Daisy in the 
capacity of Wilfrid, and Wilfrid of Daisy, the situation becomes 
rather more than they bargained for. However, it makes an 
amusing and very readable little book ; and Wilfrid’s horror when 
Daisy confesses that she has imperilled his reputation by kissing 
a lady is delightful. 

The Strange Little Girl. By Bella Sidney Woolf. (Duckworth 
and Co. 1s. 6d.)—Here is another illustration of how people may 
“entertain angels.” Tho “strange little girl” is not exactly 
an angel, but she is what some people would think better, a 
Princess, and those who are kind and those who are not kind to 
her come by their deserts. In Gervan and the Magic Castle, by 
B. V. Harvey (same publishers, 1s. 6d.), and the two stories which 
follow it, we are taken into fairyland, modern fairyland, which is 
made as like the old familiar region as can be expected. Tho 








same publishers also send us a new edition of Wanted, a King, by 
Maggie Brown (2s.), with Illustrations by Harry Furniss; and 
The Book of Betty Barber, by the same author, with Illustra- 
As a book it is new, but 


tions by Arthur Rackham (3s. 6d. net). 
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it appeared in Little Folks magazine ten years ago. We are very 
glad to have it in this form; the pictures have been coloured, it 
is explained, with Mr. Rackham’s permission, by Mr. Harry 
Rountree. 

True Dog Stories. By Lilian Gask. (George Harrap and Co. 
8s. 6d. net.)—Miss Gask has searched far and wide for her stories, 
—we seo with satisfaction the name of the Spectator standing first 
in a list of highly reputable authorities. Thanks to her industry 
and discretion, we have a very pleasing volume, which we have 
great pleasure in commending to our readers. 

The Fortunes of Flot. By K.F. Purdon, (T. Nelson and Sons. 
2s. 6d.)—There is no doubt that the writer of this pleasant dog- 
story loves his—or should it be her ?—subject. ‘Flot’ is an Irish 
terrier of sorts, who by intelligence and devotion makes up for his 
lick of pedigree. His adventures are many and thrilling, and the 
reader, especially if a dog-lover, will be thankful that they are not 
such as fall to the lot of the ordinary dog. But then his luck is 
not less extraordinary. To be on three separate occasions 
restored to his rightful owner after months of hardship and 
wandering is, alas! anything but usual. ‘Flot’ tells his own 
story, and the opening chapters have a particular value in the 
light they throw on the life of children’s “pets.” We would 
recommend them to any who contemplate the presentation of a 
puppy or kitten to their small people. 

The Tiger. By Lieut.-Colonel A. F. Mockler-Ferryman. (A. and 
C. Black. 3s. 6d.)—Colonel Mockler-Ferryman describes the life of 
a tiger from the beast’s point of view. Man is an unscrupulous 
enemy; the “human smell” is the most odious of all things. 
First we hear of his bringing-up and early life; his attempts at 
securing prey; the loss of his sister and mother, and his own 
efforts to shift for himself. Here he is successful for a while; 
fate, however, has troubles in store for him; he is captured and 
kept along with other creatures in what we may call a menagerie. 
Thus he learns many things, among thom the curious fact that 
an antelope can be just as furious as a tiger. He also sees various 
fights; indeed, the beasts were kept for this purpose; he himself 
has a fight with a buffalo, a combat which he describes in a very 
vivid way. Ultimately he gets the better of his adversary. The 
next event is his escape, effected by the help of a jackal, and we 
leave him in the “ Happy Valley,” where his only trouble in life 
is the presence of the jackal, who bores him very much, but 
whom he cannot get rid of. All these adventures are excellently 
told, and illustrated with good pictures. 

Louis Wain’s Annual. (George Allen and Sons. 1s. net.)—Cats 
are of course the chief feature of the Annual—some of them very 
highly connected cats—but the human element is allowed a place, 
and is made attractive. A very pleasant volume, and certainly 
well worth the money. Half-Holidays with Animals, by Beatrice 
Thompson (Gay and Hancock, 6s.), is a really scrious book on its 
subject, quite entertaining, but also instructive. Any one who 
will read it with ordinary care will assuredly end with much 
more knowledge than he began with,—it is a good idea to give 
the scientific after the popular names in the index. And the 
creatures are cleverly pictured. Miss Thompson has illustrated 
her own book, and done it well. We do not know that any of the 
animals quite come up to the “carthorse” which serves as a 
frontispiece, but they are distinctly good——Animals of the 
comic kind figure in Old King Cole, by G. F. Hill, with Illustra- 
tions by L. Leslie Brooke (F. Warne and Co., 2s. 6d.) “ Other very 
Natural Histories ” about dinosaurs, dodos, crocodiles are included 
in the volume, and amusingly illustrated. 

The Boy’s Own Annual, (R.T.S. 8s.)—This volume can always 
be relied upon for an immense amount of excellent entertainment. 
Aeroplanes, coin-collecting, Boy Scouts, the Panama Canal, and 
Antarctic travelare a few among the subjects dealt with in articles 
on every topic that can conceivably appeal to boy readers. The 
editor is evidently a believer in the charm of variety, and he is to be 
congratulated on such an attainment of his ideal. Then thero are 
the stories, long and short, of school life or thrilling adventure. 
These are admirable, though the B.O.P. has to mourn the loss of 
two well-known writers, George Manville Fenn and Gordon Stables. 
There must be many among the boys and girls of to-day and 
yesterday who will echo the expressions of sorrow and regret 
printed here. 

The Girl’s Own Annual. (R.T.S. 83.)—It is perhaps the simi- 
larity of title that causes one to feel such amazement at the 
difference of fare provided. Are girls really so different from boys, 
or does the explanation lie in the “and Woman’s Magazine ” which 
we see is the sub-title when published serially? Certainly, for 
ourselves, we think that a schoolgirl would be better employed, 
and we imagine better pleased, reading the volume meant for boys. 
But whatever the public in view, a higher literary standard in the 
stories might be attempted. We have nothing but praise, how- 
ever, for the articles on needlework. Especially in the higher 
branches of this craft, the ordinary English girl is far behind her 








tras, 
Continental and American contemporaries. Here she can find 
described, and admirably (illustrated, various kinds of real] 
beautiful embroidery; and will, we feel sure, be inspired to ty 
her hand. 

Sunday Reading for the Young. (Wells Gardner, Darton, anj 
Co. 3s.)—This is an excellent magazine, well written, wel] illus. 
trated; in brief, fulfilling as well as could be done the PUrpozg 
indicated by the title. If the boys and girls of fifty years ao 
had had such books they would have been happier and better,—_ 
Chatterbox (same publishers, 3s.), intended for the same readors 
has had, if we remember rightly, a fairly long life already, onl 
shows no signs of decadence. Mr. Masefield contributes a «aj, 
of adventure for boys,” and Mr. Pycraft has a series of Papers 
on an inexhaustible subject in “ Animal Oddities.” In The Prize 
(same publishers, 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d.) we have a monthly magazing 
with particularly good illustrations. With these may by 
mentioned a volume for yet younger readers, Leading Strings 
(same publishers, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d.) 








Messrs. James Clarke and Co. send us The Rosebud Annual (33, 
and 4s.), an old favourite which is as attractive as ever, It ha 
chiefly to do with the qualities and humours of animals, showing 
them clever, affectionate, or funny. The letterpress is good, ths 
verse being above the average in merit, and the illustrations 
excellent. Mr. Louis Wain sets the pace, so to speak, with y 
capital picture of ‘ Pussy,’ who has built a house of toy-bricks for 
‘Mr. Mousey,’ and various draughtsmen do very well in keeping it 
up.—From the same publishers we have The -Merry Animol 
Picture Book (1s.) Here Mr. Wain is in great force, and has able 
colleagues in Mr. H. B. Neilson—‘ Reynard’ in the stocks is very 
good—and others. Little Red Riding Hood and A B C belong to 
“Dean’s Real Life Series ” (Dean and Son, Is. each), and will pleasa 
the little ones, as will A Toy Party, by J. Bodger, Illustrated by 
Dora Barks (Chatto and Windus, Is. net). 

Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons send us some volumes which should 
please young readers of various ages. First we should put 4 
Brave Child: a Child’s Life of Joan of Arc, by Annie Matheson 
(3s.6d.) Miss Matheson has taken great pains to give her readers 
the right thing; they are as much entitled to it as the “grow. 
ups.” Little Snowdrop (1s. 6d.) contains adaptations from Grimm; 
and then for a still younger class we havo Very Short Poems for 
Very Short People and Very Short Stories for Very Short People 
(2s. each), among the latter being “The Little Tin Soldier,” 
“Cinderella,” “ Puss in Boots,” and other personages with whom 
the child cannot make acquaintance too soon. 








Curistmas Carps, CALENDARS, AND LITERATURE FOR THE 
Burnp.—In the output of Christmas bocks and cards, the neols 
of the blind are remembered by their tried friends, the editors of 
the Weekly Summary, Shere, Surrey. The provision made by 
them is on the same lines as in former years, and, so far from 4 


falling-off, the quality this year is of high merit, judged even by: 


their own standard. There is a big-dot Text Calendar (1s.) for 


the benefit of inexpert fingers; a Kipling Calendar (1s.), with: 


quotations, racy and earnest, taken from his poems; the ninth 
series of monthly “Day by Day” devotional thoughts (8d), 
culled from thinkers ranging from Seneca through Archbishop, 
Bishop, and divine to Marion Crawford; Christmas cards of the 
real Christmas kind, but modern enough to include among the 
new designs an aeroplane. There is also a Christmas Supple 
ment to the newspaper, a story by E. S. Phelps, purchasable 
separately for 6d., but presented to all subscribers. The handy 
and compact Weekly Summary (annual subscription 8s. 8d.), true 
to its name, summarises from the daily papers the news of tho 
week; a more desirable gift could hardly be found for a blind 
reader than a subscription to a paper which, while steering cleat 
of party bias, satisfies tho general desire to know what is going 02, 
and keeps its tone high and its outlook broad, 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SPRINGS, STREAMS, AND SPAS OF LONDON. 

Springs, Streams, and Spas of London. By Alfred Stanley 
Foord. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)—Londoners_ intet 
ested in their city—not so numerous a class as if should 
be—certainly ought to make themselves acquainted with this 
very instructive volume. The one stream which everybody 
knows something about is the Fleet; everybody does not com 
nect it, as it should be connected, with the Holebourne (Holborn). 
This stream, with two others, the Ty-bourne and the West- 
bourne, came from the Northern Heights. It was in its lowe? 
course that it got the name of the Fleet. For some little distance? 
from its entrance into the Thames it was navigable by barge, and 
even colliers small enough to pass under London Bridge ; hencd 
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Seacole Lane and Newcastle Lane. Higher up it was utilised in 
another way, as Turnmill Lane, on the east side of Farringdon 
Street, indicates. But there are many other names which, 
when we consider them for a moment, are as significant as 
Holborn and Fleet Street. In the City proper there is Wal- 
prook (connected, it has been suggested, with the word walh, a 
foreigner, as the vehicle for foreign merchandise). Once 
this was a fair stream, supplying London within the walls 
with water, on the banks of which City Companies built their 
Halls, and which was three hundred feet wide where it flowed into 
the Thames, and as much as one hundred and twenty at Moor- 
elds. In Stow’s time (1525-1605) it had become something of a 
nuisance. After rivers come wells, Holywell Street on the north 
of the Strand would have been ten years ago the most familiar 
example. This has vanished; Clerkenwell remains, and covers so 
wide a district that the name is pretty sure to survive. Mr. 
Foord gives a long list of these springs, most of them supposed to 
have some curative qualities, A few still exist. Barnet Well, 
for instance, may yet be seen in Well House Farm near that town. 
Its waters, once famous—Pepys went there and drank five glasses— 
cannot now be tasted, for the authorities have neglected to keep 
the pump in order. Perhaps, in view of what we hear about 
wells near human dwellings, this is wise. A kindred subject is 
treated in Part IIL.,—the water-supply of London. It is a curious 
fact that new wells are being sunk in the very heart of London. 
The Water Board bases its demand on the rateable value; when 
this is high and the actual use small, as in such a building as 
the Royal Academy, it is a profitable speculation to sink an 
artesian well. 








INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


International Council of Women: Quinquennial Meeting. 
(Constable and Co. 2s. 6d.)—The quinquennial meeting was held 
last year at Toronto. Here ws have a Report of its transactions, 
tovether with the Reports of National Councils and International 
Standing Committees for 1908-9. There is much that is worthy 
of note in all these documents. We find, however, that the 
National Councils’ Reports are especially interesting. Sweden 
scems far advanced. We find that the woman party there objects 
to the protective laws which limit the field of female work, as by 
prohibiting employment by night in certain trades. ‘The propa- 
ganda for Women’s Franchise is carried on with immense energy.” 
In Great Britain we find that the leaders welcome to their 
Council, and have sitting in their Executive Committee, some who 
“have not yet advanced so far as to demand Women’s Suffrage.” 
In Denmark “the demand for political suffrage for women is 
growing.” In the Netherlands we find a “Society for Rational 
Dress” ; its history will be interesting. In Australia “full adult 
’ prevails, and the women have only to ask for what they 
In France two advanced societies have broken off from the 
main body. The municipal, but not the political, vote appears 
among the objects sought. In the Argentine Report we read of a 
protest against the anti-hygienic practice of kissing children; in 
the Austrian this passage occurs :—“ With great satisfaction we 
mention that our women Socialists take up Women’s Suffrage with 
great energy. They don’t want to join in this matter with 
women of the middle class.” In Hungary there is “no demand 
for suffrage with the majority of women.” 
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suffrage 
want, 








INITIA AMHARICA, 


Initia Amharica; and English-Amharic Vocabulary, with Phrases. 
By C. H. Armbruster, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 15s. 
net.)—Mr. Armbruster, who is a member of the Soudan Civil 
Service, gives us in these volumes the result of many years’ labour, 
labour expended in the ficld as well as in the study. Amharic, 
the mother-tongue of the Shoan race, is the official language of 
Abyssinia, and it is on the frontier of that country that the work, 
the first of its kind, has been put together. Part I. contains the 
grammar of the language; Part II. a vocabulary and phrases 
likely to be of use in practical life, whether military, commercial, 
or sporting, The grammar is a well-defined entity, bearing traces 
of Semitic origin, as in the masculine and feminine inflections of 
the verb paradigm. The student will be materially helped by the 
plan followed of expressing every Amharic word both in its proper 
eharacters—there are two hundred and sixty-nine of these—and 
phonetically in English. Mr. Armbruster’s painstaking labours 
have the approval of the Egyptian Government, why it is easy to 
see, for they are sure to be of use in our dealings with an 
important nation. We must not omit a word of hearty com- 
mendation of the University Press for undertaking the publica- 
tion of this book. Profitable it can hardly be, and it might 
never have seen the light but for the patronage, if the word 
may be used, which the Cambridge University Press has 
extended to it, 


OUR HOUSE. 


Our House. By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
4s. 6d. net.)—Some years ago a lady from the other side of the 
Atlantic entertained us with her experiences in various places of 
domestic service. Now we have something of the same kind, 
Another visitor regards the servant’s life, as it is ordered in 
England, from outside. Mrs. Pennell—the wife of Mr. Joseph 
Pennell, the distinguished artist—takes a house and looks out 
for a servant. Her first venture, “’Enrietter,” is a bad sort, 
though not without attractions of look and manner. Then comes 
an old woman, “Trimmer,” the hardest of workers, whose only 
fault was her age. This is a really pathetic story, all the more so 
because it is so natural. Louise and M. Auguste, who succeed 
“Trimmer,” are a mystery; but one thing is clear, that, as Mrs. 
Pennell remarks, “it is upon the M. Augustes of the world that 
the Woman Question will eventually be wrecked.” “They like to 
be trampled on,” as some shrewd observer put it. Then we seo 
various “charwomen,” among them a certain Clementine, who 
was @ very unlucky venture indeed. Next in the procession 
follow “the Old Housekeeper” and “the New Housekeeper,” a 
company of beggars (figures more familiar to English than to 
American eyes), and “the Tenants,’—in other words, Mrs, 
Pennell’s neighbours in the chambers or flat which she and her 
husband occupied, 








POPULAR HYMNS. 

Popular Hymns. By the Rev.Canon Duncan, (Skeffington and 
Son. 5s. net.)—In a series of thirty-six discourses Canon Duncan 
deals with as many hymns, beginning with “ All nations that on 
earth do dwell,” and ending with “ Peace, perfect peace.” He has 
made it a rule not to include in his selection more than one hymn 
of each writer. This is a good plan; it necessarily excludes some 
favourites, but it has advantages that more than compensate. 
Each sermon has a biographical preface—it is noticeable that ten 
out of the thirty-six writers belonged to Communions other than 
the Anglican—and then there is an exposition and application of 
the hymn. The sub-title gives “Authors and Teaching” as the 
subject of the discourses. The idea is an excellent one, and there 
is much that is good in the execution, but there is something in it 
of what we may call the pseudo-popular. “Greece bewitched and 
seduced the world with her enchantments; and, lo, Greece 
perished by the decrepitude produced by her own vices! Rome 
stamped her iron impress upon her dependencies throughout the 
world, vainly seeking an atmosphere unpoisoned by herself.” That 
Empires perish by the vices of the nations which constitute them 
is true, and we, of all people, have most need to observe the 
truth ; but mankind owes too much to Greece and Rome for us to 
accept this hasty dismissal. 





RAMBLES IN SURREY. 

Rambles in Surrey. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)—Dr. Cox is an acknowledged authority on ecclesiastical 
history and church architecture, and has contributed some 
admirable work to the “Victoria County History” of Surrey. 
We should expect, therefore, to find much interesting informa- 
tion in his “ Rambles” in regard to Surrey churches and buildings, 
and we are not disappointed. He has also a good idea of how to 
take a country walk, and what to point out to those who go with 
him. He claims, however, that his book has the advantage over 
his predecessors in works on Surrey that it covers “the whole 
ground.” This claim is not quite justified when we find no more 
than twenty-odd lines allotted to Epsom, and fourteen parishes 
south-east of Esher polished off in eight pages. At certain 
places, again, such as Esher and Chertsey, he seems to borrow 
from other books rather than to give the results of his personal 
study. However, the book as a whole will interest Surrey 
residents, and especially those whose hobbies are those of Dr, Cox, 





JUST FOR TWO COOKERY BOOK, 

Just for Two Cookery Book. By Jennie C. Williams. (Modder 
and Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.)—There are some useful recipes in 
this little American cookery-book, but the reader must not be 
deluded by the title or the preface into thinking that the 
quantities are those exactly required for two people. The 
authoress often gives no weights or measures for the ingredients 
of a dish, and the directions are sometimes so oddly worded that 
they need paraphrasing for an English cook. More experienced 
housekeepers than the young women for whom the book is 
intended would hesitate before ordering “ Devil’s Fool” for 
afternoon tea, though they might like to have it under the namo 
of “rich chocolate cake.” The characteristic American dishes 
sound deliciously appetising and unwholesome. ‘The names alone 
are attractive, “Hot Virginia Spoon Bread,” “Parker House 





Rolls,” “ Dixie Biscuit,” &c., &c. 
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PRACTICAL HOME SEWING AND DRESSMAKING. 

Practical Home Sewing and Dressmaking. By Isabella Short. 
(Blackie and Son. 33. net.)—This is a useful little book, clearly 
written, and full of good diagrams. The first part deals with 
stitches of various kinds, gussets, openings, and fastenings ; 
then come directions for patching and darning and the care of 
household linen. The more difficult work of dressmaking, in all 
its branches, is next described. Miss Short has herself invented 
an ingenious system of cutting out paper patterns, We have not 
space enough to describe this process, but it seems to us that if 
the directions are followed with careful accuracy, an excellent 
result wiil be obtained, even by an inexpérienced person. Thero 
are some useful notes on renovating clothes, and the book is com- 
pleted by a list of “standard materials with width and price.” 








A MODERN HUMANIST. 

A Modern Humanist: the Miscellaneous Papers of Kirkman Gray. 
Edited, with Biographical Introduction, by H. B. Binns. (A. C. 
Fifield. 5s. net.)—The sketch which Mr. Binns gives us of Mr. 
Gray’s life and work is interesting, The man started from 
orthodoxy and moved to Unitarianism and beyond it: his study of 
social conditions led him to Socialism. Theso movements are 
very common: it is useless to ignore them. Only by trying to 
understand them can we hope to find the more excellent way. No 
reader who has pursued the man’s carcer will fail to go on to the 
characteristic examples of his thought which follow. These are 
eighteen in number, and deal with a great variety of topics: we 
find ourselves often differing from the author’s opinion, but we 
recognise his single-minded desire to get at the truth. 








We have received a copy of a Catalogue of Hardy Trees and 
Shrubs grown in the gardens of Syon House, Brentford, the 
property of the Duke of Northumberland. The catalogue, which 
has been privately printed, has been compiled by Mr. A. Bruce 
Jackson, the well-known authority of Kew. Syon House has for 
centuries been famous for its trees, and the preparation of this 
catalogue, with its exact measurements of the trees and its com- 
ments upon the more remarkable specimens, has evidently been a 
labour of love. The idea of preparing some such inventory of 
trees and shrubs may porhaps recommend itself to other possessors 
of historic grounds or interesting gardens. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd. 
ORCHIDS FOR EVERYONE 
By C. H. CURTIS, F.R.H.S. 

50 ILLUSTRATIONS FROM COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 
50 HALE-TONE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Crown S8vo, 21s. net. 


A GREAT BOOK OF TRAVEL 


AN EASTERN VOYAGE 
By COUNT FRITZ VON HOCHSBERG. 
COLOURED AND 60 BLACK-AND-WHITE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, ‘Two vols. square demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 
Large-Paper E lition, strictly limited a3 to number, and to be 
ordered before publication. Crown 4to, 633. net. a 


or 
«-v 


MAXWELL ARMFIELD’S TWO NEW COLOUR BOOKS 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 
24 COLOURED AND MANY LINE ILLUSTRATIONS 
By MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 
Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“Graceful in drawing and delicate, and yet fresh and happy in 
colour, these pictures are probably the best work that Mr. Armfield 
has done.”—Stundard, 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE 
A i2th Century Romance. 
ILLUSTRATED BY MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 
NEWLY TRANSLATED BY EUGENE MASON. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
CHOICE GIFT-BOOKS, 

DAINTILY ILLUSTRATED SOUVENIR 
“BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN,” 


and Prospectuses of any above Books 
POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., 23 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD ST., W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 
THE INCUBUS. 


By HELEN HESTER COLVILL. 6s, 


“ Among the best of recent novels must rank ‘The Incubus.”...... The story ig 
vivid and full of human nature.”"—Evening Standard, 


MEZZOGIORNO. 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 6s, 


** Every page is worth reading and every character really lives. It is one of 
the finest things Mr. Ayscough has yet written.’"—Evening Standard, 








SACRIFICE F. E. Penny. 6s, 
THE YOUNG IDEA Frank A. Swinnerton. 6s, 
THE NOISE OF LIFE Christopher Stone. 6s, 
SENTENCED TO DEATH Robert Machray. 6s, 
THE LADY OF TRIPOL! Michael Barrington. 65s, 








PRAYERS WRITTEN AT VAILIMA. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, Each Prayer beautifully 
Illuminated in Missal Style by A. SANGORSKI, and the 
whole reproduced in Gold and Colours upon ivory-tinted paper, 
Feap. 4to, Japanese vellum, gilt top, 63. net; or in parchment 
gilt, with silk ties, 8s, 6d, net. 


THE FLOWER BOOK. 
By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY ARMFIELD. With 20 Illustra. 
tions in Colour by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. Feap. 4to, decorated 
cover, 7s. 6d. net; parchment, full gilt, 123. 6d. net. 


THE SHADOWLESS MAN: Peter Schiemihl. 
By ADELBERT VON CILAMISSO. Translated by Sir Jouy 
BowrineG, and Illustrated by GorpoN Browne. Demy 870, 
cloth decorated, 33. 6d. net. 


THE FACE OF MANCHURIA, KOREA, and 
RUSSIAN TURKESTAN. By E. G. KEMP, F.RS.G.S, 
Author of “The Face of China,” With 18 Plates in Colour 
and 6 in Monochrome and a Map, feap. 4to, cloth, 73, 6d. net. 


OLD KENSINGTON PALACE, and other Papers. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON, With 6 Illustrations, crown 8yo, 
buckram, gilt top, 63. 


THE AIRY WAY. 
By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR, Author of “Wild Life in 
Hampshire Highlands,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. net. 


LIVES OF THE EARLY MEDICI: as Told in 
their Letters. By JANET ROSS. With Illustrations 
and Facsimiles, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 61. net. 


FROM CONSTABLE TO COMMISSIONER: the 
Story of Sixty Years, Most of them Misspent. 
By Lieut.-Col. Sir HENRY SMITH, K.C.B. With a Photo 
gravure Portrait, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 73. 61. net. 


STORIES OF THE SPANISH ARTISTS UNTIL 
GOYA. By Sir WILLIAM STIRLING MAXWELL, 
Selected and Arranged by LOUIS CARRENO. With an Intro- 
duction by EDWARD HUTION, 8 Lilustrations in Colour and 
24 in Monochrome, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net; 
Large-Paper copies, with a special additional Coloured Plate, 
small crown 4to, rag paper, parchment, 15s. net. 


VENICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By PHILIPPE MONNIER. With Photogravure Frontispiece, 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 73. 6d. net. 


OXFORD FROM WITHIN. 
By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. With 20 Tilnstrations in 
Colour and Monochrome and a Note by YOSHIO MARKINO. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net, 
the 


FROM THE THAMES TO THE SEINE: 
Story of a Sketching Cruise along the North 
Coast of France. by CHARLES PEARS. With 4) 
Tilustrations in Colours and Monochrome, large feap. 410, 
cloth, 123. 6d. net. 


THE FAVOURITES OF HENRY OF NAVARRE. 
By LE PETIT HOMME ROUGE, Author of “Tbe Court of 
the Tuileries.” With 6 Portraits, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 61. net. 


A JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON. 


By YOSHIO MARKINO. With 8 Coloured and 4 Monochrome 
Plates by the Author. 2ndImp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. net. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.-C. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE EMPIRE. 


Being an Outline of the History of the Church 


D. 1003 to 1304. 
hy D. cat MEDLEY, M.A., Professor of History in the University 


of Glasgow, aay Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 
Crown Svo, 4s. 61. net [Just published. 
Forming a New Volume of “ The Church Universal.” 
Con veNTs.- Introduction—The Beginnings 3 Church Reform—Gre gory VII. 
e 1 Lay Investiture—The End of the Qu ~The Secular Clergy—Canons 
— Monks—St. Bernard—The Schoo a ‘on Theology—Ghibelline and 
Gu elf (1)—Lnnocent 111.—The Papal a in the Church—Doctrine and 
Diseip Jine of the Church—Heresies—The Mendicant Orders—The Church and 
the Hes athen—Guelf and Ghibel.ine (2)—The Fall of the Empire and the 
Papacy— The Eastern Church—Bitliography—Lists of Popes and Emperors— 


Ina sOX. 


previous Volumes of THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL, 
a Series dealing with the History of the Christian Church 
from the Beginning te the Present Day. 
Edited by the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Rochester. 


The Church of the |The Age of Schism, 
Apostics. By the Rev. Loxspare | 1304-1503. By Hrreert Braver, 











aon. M. A., Prebe a and Vice- M.A., Professor of History in the 
bancellor of Lincoln Cathedral, University College, Cardiff. 
= 6d, net. | 3s. 6d, net. 


nea | The Reformation, 1503- 
of the 1643. Ly the Rev. J. P. Wairney, 
B.D., Prefessor of Ecclesiastical 
History at King’s College, London, 


r 


The Church 
Fathers, 98-461. By the Rev. 
Lewsros Putas, M.A, 5s. net. 


+ os. net. 

The Church and the 7 
Barbarians, 461-1003. | The Age of Revolution, 
By the Rev. W. H. Hvrron, 1648-1815. By the Rev. W. H. 

cd. net, Hurrox, B.D, 4s. 6d, net, 


THE BOCK OF HABAKKUK. 
Introduction, Translation, & Notes on the Hcbrew Text. 
By GEORGE G. V. STONEHOUSE, M.A., Vice-Principal of 
the Theological College, Coates Hall, Elinburgh, formerly 
Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford, Crown 8vo. [ Zn the press. 


THE NATURE AND EVIDENCE 


OF THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 
By the Rev. E. H. ARCHER-SHEPHERD, M.A., Vicar of 
Avenbury, Herefordshire, Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Just published, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Ritual of the Tabernacle. A Devotional 
Study. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 
ne Questions in the Light of To-day. 
e » of the Virgin Birth; Our Lord's Resurrection Body; 
k ent; Inspiration; What is Christianity ? 
wn is. id. net in paper cove 2s. 6d. net in cloth. 


Three Bulwarks of the Faith-Evolution, 
the Higher Criticism, and the Resurrection of Christ. 


Crown Svo, 5s. net, 





THE Ure OF OUR BLESSED LORD. 


A Narrative from the Pour Gospels in the Text of the Revised 
Version. With Notes, Exp!anatory and Doctrinal, suitable for 
the us2 of Schools or for the General Reader. Arranged and 
Editel by the Rev. A. R. WHITHAM, M.A.. Principal of the 
Culham Training College. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 3s. 6d. 

Also “The Life of Our Lord,” the Bible Text only, 


arranged as a Narrative. Crown 8vo, 23. 61, 


READINGS IX OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 
Soventy-cight Lessons on the Bible Text. 
Arranged and Edited by the Rev. A. R. WIITHAM, M.A. 
Small “feap. 8vo, with Maps, 2a, 61, net. 
The Bible Text only, from the Authorised Version, 
without the Readings, in Seventy-eight Lessons, 2s, 6d. net; or 
in Two Parts, ls, 3d. each net :— 

Part I.—The Creation to the Story of Ruth (Lessons i.-xli.) 


Part IIl.—Eli and Samuel! to the History of Maccabees 
s20n8 xlii.-lxxy ) 


Text and Readings in One Volume. 4s. 6d. net. 


BIBLE LESSONS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The Oid Testament in Seicctions from the Authorised 
Version, 


Arrange] by the Rev. M. G. GLAZEBROOK, D.D., Canon- 
Residentiary of Ely. Crown 8vo, with Mapa, 23, 6d, net; or in 
Two Parta, 1s, 3d. each net :— 
Part 1. _ the Creation to the Philistines and the Ark 
Part I ‘S a muel and Saul to the Dedication of the Walls 
of Jerusalem (Lessons lviil.-cxx.) 


NOTES AND OUTLINES FOR BIBLE 
LESSONS. For Teachers using “Bible Lessons.” 
By the Rev. M. G. GLAZEBROOK, D.D. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Bible Lessons and Notes and Outlines. 
lu One vol., 4s. 6d. net. 














PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


In Eight Volumes, crown S8vo, 6s. net each 
The Complete Set, £2 8s. net. 
General Editor—ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A,, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Pericd 1.—-The Dark Ages, 476-918. 
By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. 

Period 2.—The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1273. 
By T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of Mediwval and Modern History in the 
University of Manchester. 


Period 3.—The Close of the Middle Ages, 1273-1494, 
By R. LODGE, M.A., Professor of History at the University of Edinburch. 


verted e.- Europe in the Sixteenth Century, 1494-1598. 
A. JOHNSON, M.A., Historical Lecturer to Merton, Trinity, and 
Univer sity Collezes, Oxford. 


Period 5.—The Ascendancy of France, 1598-1715. 
Ry H. O. WAKEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
Pcricd 6.—The Balance of Power, 1715-1789. 
By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A, 
Period 7.—Revolutionary Europe, 1789-1815. 
By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Professor of History at the University 
of California, U.S.A, 
Period 8.—Modern Europe, 1815-1899. 
By W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., formerly Senior Scholar at St. John's 
_ Coll exe, Oxford. 


—— — — e 


NOTES ON BRITISH HISTORY. 
ty WILLIAM EDWARDS, M.A., Head-Master of the Middle» 
brough High School. Crown 8vo, in Four Parts. 
Part I.—Prehistoric Times to Richard IIl., 1485. 2s. net. 
Part II.—The Beginning of Modern History, 1485-1660. 2s. net. 
Part Ill.—From the Restoration to the Treaty of Versailles, 
1660-1783. 2s. net. 
Part IV.—From the Treaty of Versailles to the Death of Queen 
Victoria, 1783-1991. 4s. Gd. net. [Just publisher 


JUNIOR BRITISH HISTORY NOTES. 


Specially alapted for Junior Forms, and for the Junior and 
Preliminary Examinations of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Syndicates, the Central Welsh Board, the College of Preceptors, 
&c. By the same Author. Crown 8vo, in Four Parts, 
Part I.—B.C. 55 to A.D. 1485. is.net. Part II.—1485 to 1660. 1s. net. 
Part III.—1660 to 1783. is. net. Part IV,—1783 to1901. [inJan., 1911, 


A GENERAL SKETCH OF POLITICAL 
HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. 


By ARTHUR D. INNES, sometime Scholar of Oriel College, 
Oxford, Author of “A School History of England,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. | Jn January, 1911, 


THE STORY OF ENGLAND. 

A Tlistory for Junior Forms. In Four Parts. By W. S. 
LOBINSON, M.A., Author of “An Illustrated History of 
England.” Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, Maps, and 
Plans, 

Part I.—From Early Times to 1272. 2s. [Lately published, 
Part H.—1272 to 1603. [In January, 1911, 
Part III,—1603 to 1760, and Part IV.—1760 to 1910. [In preparation, 


An ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of ENGLAND 
For Upper and Middle Forms of Schools, and for Students 
working for Examinations. By W. 8S. ROBINSON, M.A,, 
Author of “ A Short History of Greece” and “A Short History 
of Rome.” Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Maps, 
in One vol., 3s. 61., or Two Periois :— 

Period I.—To End of Commonwealth, 1660. 2s. 
Period II.—To Edward VII., 1907. 2s. 


A CLASS BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
For Middle Forms of Schools. By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_=——— 

HE political crisis has absorbed the attention of the 
nation during the week. In the House of Commons on 
Friday Mr. Asquith made his promised announcement in 
regard to the date of the Dissolution. It will take place on 
Monday, November 28th. He further stated that the Budget 
will be proceeded with under a Procedure Resolution, pre- 
sumably a euphemism for the “ guillotine.” At a later date 
Parliament would be given an opportunity to discuss the 
whole financial policy of the Government. Nothing appears 
to have been said in regard to guarantees. Mr. Asquith 
further stated that next year a Bill for the Payment 
of Members will be introduced. We have pointed out in 
our first leading article the way in which we hold that 
the House of Lords should meet the crisis and the effort which 
is being made to force single-Chamber government on the 
country. ‘The House of Lords should not attempt to amend 
the Veto Bill, but should pass it with the addition of a 
Referendum clanse under which the Bill would not come into 
operation until it had been submitted to a poll of the people 

and they had decided whether they desire or do not desire 
single-Chamber government. We give in detail the necessary 
clause and schedule for putting the Referendum into operation. 








Mr. Balfour’s speech at Nottingham on Thursday was in 
many ways a speech of power and of insight, but, loath as 
we are to weaken our cause by criticism, we are bound to 
point out how signally it failed in the essential need of the 
hour. It was not a speech calculated to produce the maximum 
of Conservative concentration. What was wanted at this 
moment of great national peril was not so much a rousing 
party speech, or a speech in which the folly, weakness, and 
political immorality of the Government should be exposed, 
as a speech which should rally all the moderate men of the 
nation, whether in the ranks of the Liberals or among the 
non-party electors, in opposition to the revolution, cynical and 
partisan in its origin, and demoralising in the effects it must 
produce, with which we are threatened. Mr. Balfour should 
have subordinated everything to the allied questions of single- 
Chamber government and the reform of the House of 





Lords, and to the still more vital question of the proposel 
destruction of the Union which lies behind them, and to effect 
which the establishment of single-Chamber government is 
the lethal instrument. Incidentally Mr. Balfour dealt 
wisely and well, and with admirable spirit, with these 
three questions, but he did not tell the people of these 
islands, as he should have told them, that he not only asked 
for sacrifices of party feeling and party allegiance from 
moderate Liberals to save the country from disaster, but that 
he and his colleagues and followers were prepared to make 
even greater sacrifices in order to achieve a concentration of 
patriotic effort. He should have made it clear that the edifice 
of the Constitution is at this moment a prey to incendiaries, 
and that everything must be subordinated to putting out the 
flames. Instead, his speech as a whole called up the famous 
simile of Abraham Lincoln. He seemed like a man trying to 
let lodgings while the house was on fire. 


The Unionist programme, as set forth in Mr. Balfour's 
speech, may be briefly summarised as follows. We must 
provide a Navy which shall secure our supremacy at sea. 
The House of Lords must be reformed by making it smaller, 
and by eliminating the purely hereditary element. Half the 
House should be elected from outside, and the other half 
composed of Peers sitting ex officio, or by the choice of the 
present Peers. Joint sittings of the two Houses should 
settle minor differences. Deadlocks on great Constitutional 
questions should be settled by direct appeal to the people. 
There should bea relief from the new License-duties, and in the 
future the new Land-taxes should go to the local authorities, 
not to the national Treasury. Agricultural land should be 
clearly exempted. State insurance, reform of the Poor Law, the 
transformation of the sitting tenant into the sitting owner, 
and better housing were among other subjects dealt with by 
Mr. Balfour. 

Mr. Balfour's treatment of the Fiscal question will, we fear, 
cause deep disappointment not only to Unionist Free-traders, 
but also to many earnest and convinced Tariff Reformers. 
It virtually reiterates the argument he employed at the last 
Election, and is in no sense calculated to detach those persons 
who are naturally conservative on all Constitutional matters, 
but who dread beyond all things any fresh taxation of food. 
Mr. Balfour says, in effect, that the price of food will not be 
increased by the policy of Tariff Reform, but that even if he 
should be proved mistaken the matter can be put right by 
reducing the taxes on tea and sugar. That is a line of 
argument which may be perfectly sound in itself, but which 
will have very little effect on men excited by the thought that 
their bread, their meat, their cheese, and even their milk, are to 
be taxed. A patient is seldom reassured if a doctor tells him: 
“Even if my treatment were to cause you to break a blood- 
vessel, which is most unlikely, I could easily put it right by 
the exhibition of a styptic.” Such talk simply plays into the 
hands of the rival physician. 








We cannot leave Mr. Balfour's speech, which we have 
criticised with the most unfeigned regret, without noting the 
admirable peroration with which it closed :— 

“T appeal to every man, whatever be his traditions, whatever be 
his party or his upbringing or his state in life, and ask him that 
Great Britain shall manage the affairs of Great Britain; and that 
if and when we alter the fabric of our immortal Constitution it 
shall be of our own free will, and not at the bidding of those who 
care nothing for our Constitution and nothing for our history. So 
only can we hope to retain our self-respect as a nation, and the 
respect of those other great nations whose friends and whose rivals 
we are,” 





The Parliamentary history of the crisis during the early 
part of the week is as follows. On Friday week Mr. 


Asquith had an audience with the King at Sandringham 
for the first time since the break-up of the Confeverce. 
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In the course of Monday, however, Lord Knollys had a 
long interview with Mr. Asquith, and on Tuesday morning 
it was reported that the statement was to be post- 
poned until the following day. At about twelve o'clock, 
after the Cabinet had met, this report was officially con- 
firmed; but in the House of Commons later in the day Mr. 
Lloyd George announced a further postponement of Mr. 
Asquith’s statement until Thursday. Mr. Balfour thereupon 
pointed out that owing to his engagement at Nottingham, it 
would be impossible for him to be in the House on Thursday 
evening, and urged that the most convenient day would be 
next Monday. It was agreed finally that Friday should be 
fixed upon, and the House adjourned until then. 


On Monday Lord Lansdowne, in introducing the Motion 
asking that the Veto Bill should at once be introdueed, of 
which he had given notice, traced the history of the 
rival proposals for dealing with the House of Lords. There 
were two separate questions at issue, dealing respectively 
with the composition and with the powers of the Second 
Chamber. “We in this House feel strongly that it is 
impossible to deal adequately with the question of the 
powers of the House of Lords until we know what sort 
of House of Lords it is that we are talking about.” Lord 
Lansdowne went on to say that they had already passed 
some of Lord Rosebery’s Resolutions, and he himself 
was prepared to support the others; and he trusted that. 
the Government would not think them unworthy of being 
seriously considered alongside of the other question,—namely, 
of the powers of the House. The Prime Minister had himself 
pointed out that the Veto Resolutions did not cover the whole 
ground. He had touched upon the possibility of resorting to 
the Referendum, and had in consequence “had in view the possi- 
bility of an appeal to the considered judgment of the nation 
as something distinct from the verdict for the moment given 
in the other House of Parliament.” A thorough discussion 
in both Houses might therefore have been expected, but no 
such discussion took place. 


Lord Lansdowne further remarked that the failure of the 
Conference was no reason for ending the discussion. “I 
venture to say that we have no right whatever to assume that 
because eight members drawn from the two Front Benches 
did their best to come to an agreement without success, 
Parliament is to be deprived of all opportunity of dealing 
with these tremendous problems.” He concluded his speech 
by indicating four points in the Parliament Bill upon which 
both parties were agreed: First, that the relations between 
the Houses needed regulation; secondly, that the House of 
Lords required reform ; thirdly, that the House of Commons 
should have preponderance in all purely financial matters ; 
and fourthly, that machinery was necessary for settling 
serious differences of opinion. Lord Crewe in his reply 
stated that the Parliament Bill should be at once brought in, 
but that the Government would not accept any amendments. 
The Bill was then read a first time, and the second reading 
fixed for next Monday. 


The first of Lord Rosebery’s Resolutions, which reads as 
follows, was discussed in the House of Lords on Thursday :— 
“That in future the House of Lords shall consist of Lords of 
Parliament: (a) chosen by the whole body of hereditary 
Peers from among themselves and by nomination by the 
Crown ; (b) sitting by virtue of offices and of qualifications 
held by them; (¢) chosen from outside.” In introducing it, 
Lord Rosebery said that one objection that had been raised 
was that the Resolutions did not embody a plan. He quoted 
Mr. Gladstone to show that it was never necessary, or even 
possible, for an Opposition to produce a detailed scheme of 
reform. At the same time, his Resolutions were not so 
unpractical as to prevent the production of a definite plan at 
the proper moment. Lord Rosebery concluded by saying 
that he thought there could be scarcely any difference of 
opinion as to the necessity for reforming the House, and none 
at allas to the choice between reform and “the intolerable 
tyranny of a Single Chamber.” A discussion followed, in the 


course of which Lord Lansdowne suggested that the reformed 
Hfouse might consist one half of hereditary Peers, either 
qualified or elected by their fellows, and the other half of men 
chosen from outside, either by nomination or some form of 
The Resolution was ultimately agreed to. 


The 


election. 





a, 
Lords have done the right thing in thus showing that jt 
is not they but the Commons who are afraid to deal with the 
question of House of Lords reform. 


Last Sunday the Duke and Duchess of Connaught ang 
Princess Patricia reached Livingstone, the capital of Northern 
Rhodesia, having visited the Victoria Falls on the way. Only 
four years ago Livingstone consisted, as the Times corre. 
spondent says, of two brick houses and some native huts, 
Now it is a growing town with good official buildings, 
excellent roads, electric light, a hospital, a weekly newspaper, 
and the foundations of a Cathedral church. On Monday there 
was a review of the Barotse Police, and the Duke received the 
Barotse Chief Lewanika, who came to Government Honse 
driving in a mule-carriage and wearing a gold-laced frockeoat 
and cap and a Comt sword. Lewanika brought presents of a 
blue monkey and a grey kaross, and spoke of the deep sorrow 
of his people at the death of King Edward. On Thursday 
the Duke reached Salisbury, the capital of Southern Rhodesia, 
He appears to be carrying out his duties with perfect tact 
and geniality, and one cannot read of such experiences as 
he has had in Rhodesia without feeling what a vast con- 
venience the Monarchical prineiple is in appealing to the 
minds of native races. 


The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Times describes in 
Wednesday’s paper the scheme for a railway from the 
Caueasus to Baluchistan. The promoters are well-known 
Russians, and they propose to form an international company 
and to seek the necessary concession from the Persian 
Government. It is pointed out, justly we think, that this 
route is the best “short cut” to India, and that Persia 
might be expected to profit greatly by the railway. The 
Persian section would be managed by the international 
company, and the sections within British and Russian terri- 
tory would be under purely British and Russian control, 
The railway, starting from Baku, would skirt the Caspian 
Sea, and proceed by Resht, Teheran, and Kirman to the 
borders of Baluchistan and Nushki. The distance from 
London to Bombay would be five thousand seven hundred 
miles, and the whole journey would take not more than seven 
days. The present quickest journey by Brindisi to Bombay 
takes twelve and a half days, and the Baghdad Railway route 
would require a little under twelve days. We have no fears 
as to the danger of bringing India into touch with Russia, 
and most sincerely hope that the scheme will be carried out. 
It is rumoured that the Government of India would object, 
but we cannot believe that the alleged prejudice will prevail 
when once the subject is studied in all its bearings. 








At a Ministerial Council on Tuesday M. Briand explained 
the character of the Bills he proposes to introduce for regu- 
lating the relation of the State to railways. The Times 
correspondent believes that there will be four or five Bills. 
The first will stitute a permanent Council of Conciliation, 
on which both employers and employees will be represented. 
There will also be a Council of Arbitration. Strikes will be 
illegal while negotiations are in progress. Another Bill 
classifies the public services so as to distinguish between rail- 
ways which affect national defence and those which affect the 
national life and national health. The Government will also 
be enabled to mobilise railway servants as soldiers in any 
emergency. Apparently those who were recently mobilised 
could not legally be called out again until after a certain 
period. The remaining Bills give the Government power to 
requisition personal service and property in public emergencies, 
and to deal with sabotage by special laws. 

The Southern Slav question, as the Times correspondent 
says in Wednesday's paper, is once again becoming prominent 
in Austria-Hungary. It is announced that the Hungarian 
Premier and the Ban of Croatia have agreed to remove the 
Croatian Constitutional grievances in the State railway 
question. This is certainly a sign that the urgency of the 
Southern Slav question is being recognised. A remarkable 
warning, again, has been given to Austria-Hungary as to her 
duties to the Southern Slavs in Bosnia and Herzegovina by 
Dr. Baernreither, the best-known Austro-German politician. 
In a speech he declared that for three years the Monarchy had 
been prejadiced in the eyes of Southern Slavs. “In Bosmia, 
he said, “ we are at the parting of the ways. Either we shall 
have to muster enongh energy, perception of political and 
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social necessities, and sufficient material means to develop 


Bosnia into a great economic bulwark of our position in the 
Western Balkans by making the provinces themselves happier, 
richer, and more civilised, or we shall have to go onas hitherto, 
living from hand to mouth under the wavering and incalculable 
influences of Vienna and Budapest, with the result that Bosnia 
will be, like other parts of the Monarchy, merely one more 
battlefield for unsolved questions.” Such a warning from Dr. 
Baernreither is very significant. We trust that it will be 
recognised while there is yet time that the fact that the Dual 
Monarchy is now a predominantly Slav community cannot 
possibly be ignored with safety. 


We are glad to note that the deputation from the British 
Anti-Slavery Society which has gone to Portugal in con- 
nexion with the treatment of the natives in San Thomé 
and Principe has been cordially received by the Pro- 
yisional Government and entertained by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and has received assurances which, if 
they ‘are translated from words into deeds, should go 
far to produce a happy solution of the problem. In 
this context we may also note that Messrs. Cadbury 
have been informed by the Colonial Minister that it is 
proposed to guarantee the liberty of natives working in San 
Thomé by means of “a liberal revision of the regulations 
in force.” Officials of the new Government are on their way 
to the islands, but Messrs. Cadbury have very properly 
informed the Portuguese Government that they do not see 
their way to purchase cocoa from these islands until they 
are assured by the British Consular staff that the labourers 
employed there are in the fullest sense free contract labourers. 

A telegram in Wednesday's Times quotes a passage from 
the Berliner Neueste Nachrichten demanding that two 
Englishmen who are now under arrest charged with 
espionage should be made incapable of reporting what 
they may have seen. The article says that they may carry 
in their heads what they have not got on paper, and 
expresses a hope that they may be imprisoned for a long 
period in Germany, adding in apparent seriousness, “ with 
appropriate mental treatment, so that they may not retain 
too clear a memory of what they have seen.” We complain 
of our Press, but could this sinister suggestion be 
matched even in our most excitable and irresponsible 
prints? Happily there need be no fear of it being put into 
operation. The prisoners may be condemned and punished, 
but the German military authorities would no more attempt 
to destroy their prisoners’ memory and reason than would 
our own, 


On Wednesday two divisions of the United States Atlantic 
Fleet arrived in England, the First Division at Portland and 
the Third Division at Gravesend. It had been the intention 
of the Fleet to go first to the Mediterranean, but cholera in 
some of the ports prevented this. The visit to England is 
not official. It is part of the policy of the United States 
Navy to make long voyages for the purpose of perfecting the 
cohesion of the Fleet. The voyage from the Atlantic to 
Australia and the Pacific, which triumphantly upset all the 
prophecies of woe, will be remembered. The appearance of 
the ships and men at Portland and Gravesend made an 
excellent impression on experienced and critical eyes. It is 
not the wish of the American officers that the crews should be 
feted too much, but we hope that in spite of that they will 
understand how truly glad all Englishmen are to welcome 
them. 


Following his own example of last year, Mr. Churchill 
issued the first election Manifesto in Tuesday’s papers. This 
document starts with the assumption that “ the failure of the 
Conference leaves us confronted with the absolute veto of the 
House of Lords.” The Conservative Party “refuse equal 
rights to their fellow-citizens,” and “this must end, it must 
end finally, and it mnst end now.” There is “scarcely a 
single considerable political question upon which we should be 
allowed to legislate. ..... There is no path to progress, 
however hopeful, that is not barred, no Liberal majority, 
however large, that is not overridden, no House of Commons, 
however newly elected, that exists except on sufferance. All 
roads lead to Veto. At the end of every legislative avenue 
loom the portals of Lansdowne House. We cannot get 
forward. We have nowhere to turn, but to the nation.” We 








do not think we are misinterpreting their feelings when we 
say that many moderate Liberals deprecate the exaggeration 
of this language, and regret the “ previousness” with which 
Mr. Churchill, not for the first time, has stolen a march on 
his colleagues and the Premier. 





Replying at question-time in the Commons on Tuesday 
to Mr. Keir Hardie, who demanded the withdrawal of the 
troops from the scene of the recent Welsh riots as 
their presence was “very offensive to the law-abiding 
inhabitants,” Mr. Haldane stated that the expense would 
fall on the Army Estimates, that the troops were sent at 
his instance, and that they would not be withdrawn 
until considerations of public safety and law and order 
permitted. On the Motion for the adjournment of the House 
the subject was again brought up by Mr. Keir Hardie, who 
demanded an inquiry on the ground that the intreluction 
of the military had been entirely unnecessary and gave an 
impression that the Government were taking sides with 
the employers. He also charged the outside police with 
ill-treating individuals. 


Mr, Churchill in reply reminded Mr. Keir Hardie that 
while the rights of the miners to use the powers of 
peaceful persuasion sanctioned by Parliament would be 
respected, a determined attempt had been made to break 
into the power-houses and stop the machinery. He took 
full responsibility for his intervention in stopping the 
military, and held that they should be kept in reserve until 
the situation had become so serious that it was clear that 
police methods could no longer be of any avail. Such a policy 
would have to be continued while the period of dangerous 
tension was maintained. The cost of the police, he explained, 
would not fall on the London rates, but would be paid by the 
local authorities, though the Exchequer might assist. 


At the Winchester Assizes on Monday, before Mr. Justice 
Bankes, Lieutenant Siegfried Helm, of the German Army, was 
tried on the charge of having unlawfully made sketches and 
plans of the Portsmouth defences. He pleaded guilty. The 
Attorney-General pointed out that the offence was clearly 
punishable by English law, but as the defendant had been 
four weeks in prison before being released on bail, he would 
ask the Judge to deal with him with the utmost leniency he 
might think fit, provided that the defendant would express 
his regret and undertake not to repeat the offence. The 
defendant's counsel offered some arguments in extenuation, 
and remarked that the defendant himself desired to have 
it said in open Court that he had been treated with the 
utmost courtesy and with the most absolute fairness. Mr. 
Justice Bankes sentenced the defendant to be bound over 
in £250 to come up for judgment when called upon, and 
added :—*“I trust that when you leave this country you will 
leave it with a feeling that, although we may be vigilant, and 
perbaps from your point of view too vigilant, in the detection 
of offenders against our laws, yet in the administration of 
those laws we are just and merciful, not only to those who are 
subjects of this realm, but also to those who, like yourself, 
seek the hospitality of our shores.” The defendant having 
consented to be bound over, he was at once discharged. 





It was officially announced on Saturday last that Mr. D. J. 
Shackleton, M.P., had been offered and accepted the post of 
Senior Labour Adviser at the Home Office. The official 
communiqué accompanying the announcement states that, in 
view of the increasing complexity and ever-widening range of 
the industrial problems with which the Home Office is called 
on to deal, it was found desirable that the Department should 
possess special means for ascertaining and focussing the 
feelings of Trade-Unions and workers generally on administra- 
tive and legislative questions which affect their interests. 
Mr. Shackleton will be connected with the Factory Depart- 
ment; the other Labour Adviser, who will be appointed later 
on, and will also be a Trade-Unionist, with mining work. Mr. 
Shackleton, who has sat for the Clitheroe Division since 1902, 
and now vacates his seat to take up his new appointment, has 
always exerted a moderating and restraining influence on the 
counsels of the Labour Party, and no better choice could 
have been made from the ranks of Trade- Unionists. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Oct. 20th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 78}—Friday week 79}. 
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OF THE DAY. 


TOPICS 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE LORDS. 


Pisce a ic and the skilful management of 

Lord Lansdowne have given the House of Lords a 
great opportunity,—the opportunity of placing before the 
country the exact issue in terms so clear that no one shall 
be able to mistake it. The exact issue, as we have pointed 
out elsewhere, is the issue of single-Chambor government,— 
that is, whether the laws, lives, and liberties of the people 
of this country are to be placed at the absolute disposal of 
the unchecked votes of the House of Commons, or whether 
the people are to be allowed to retain a controlling power 
—the ultimate right of veto—over the doings of those 
whom we trust we shall not be thought guilty of lése- 
majesté to the House of Commons in venturing to describe 
as the “servants of the nation.” Are we to give the 
House of Commons a blank cheque which, under the party 
system, the majority, or it may be the minority of the 
majority are to fill in exactly as they like, and without 
any possibility of appeal; or are the people to be allowed 
on all great legislative issues a right of correcting, if they 
deem fit, the actions of their agents and representatives ? 
The method by which the House of Lords can make the 
issue absolutely clear to the country, and so obtain that 
concentration for which we have pleaded, is quite simple. 
The so-called Veto Bill will come before the House of 
Lords on Monday. In effect, if not in so many words, the 
Lords will be told by the Government that if they 
will consent to pass the Veto Bill without amendment 
before the end of the week, there will be no Dissolution. 
The crisis will be automatically ended. If they will not 
pass it without amendment, then there will be a 
Dissolution. 





In these circumstances, what should the Lords 
do? Clearly they cannot pass the Bill, for it is single- 


Chamber government pure and simple, and they have not, 
the slightest proof that the country—which has never 
been consulted on this matter—wishes for single-Chamber 
government. Instead, they have much evidence to the 
contrary. If, however, they throw the Bill out, then the 
appeal to the country will be made on a variety of issues,— 
upon the question of Tariff Reform v. Free-trade; upon 
the old blunder of the Lords in throwing out the Budget 
of 1909 ; upon the demerits of the hereditary principle in 
legislation (the fact that it is the Commons who are not 
willing to reform the Lords by getting rid of the hereditary 
principle, while the Lords are willing, is being carefully 
concealed from the voters); and, finally, upon vague and 
alluring promises of future legislation. In our opinion, 
the way in which the Lords should meet this attempt to 
coerce them, and to secure under false pretences a new 
tenure of office for the Government, is as follows. Let the 
Lords promptly pass the Veto Bill through all its stages 
without amendment, though, of course, in the second- 
reading debate the demerits of the Bill should be faithfully 
set forth, and the alternative of true House of Lords’ 
reform and the proper method of dealing with deadlocks 
indicated. But though the Lords should not take any 
responsibility for the Bill—which is radically bad—they 
should add to it a Referendum clause. Such a clause 
should be to the following effect :— 

“This Bill shall not come into operation until a poll of the people 
shall have been taken thereon in the manner set forth in the Schedule 
to this Bill, and unless at such poll of the people a majority of the 


persons voting shali have voted in favour of the said Bill being put 
into operation.” 


The Schedule might run as follows :— 


“Scuevete I. 

Within a period of days after this Bill shall have 
received the Royal Assent, the. Crown shall issue writs to the 
Returning Officers in every Parliamentary constituency throughout 
the United Kingdom, directing such Returning Officers to hold in 
their constituencies a poll of the people under the Ballot Act, the 
Corrupt Practices Act, and other Acts governing Parliamentary 
elections in so far as they are applicable, such poll to take place at 











a date named in the writ, but not earlier than the —— day of 
, 1910, or later than the —— day of , 1910. At the said 
poll of the people all persons who are entitled to vote at Parlig. 
mentary elections shall be entitled to vote. The Returnj 
Officer in each constituency shall name two persons to act as chief 
scrutineers at the counting of the votes, one of such persons to 
be a person known to be in favour of the Bill to which this 
Schedule is annexed coming into operation, and the other to be a 
person known to be against the said Bill coming into operation, 
The two chief scrutineers shall each name one sub-scrutineer 
to act in each polling-station in like manner as the scrutineerg 
appointed by Parliamentary candidates at Parliamentary clections, 
The Returning Officer shall cause a ballot-paper to be prepared in 
the following form, such ballot-paper to be issued to electors and 
used by them as at Parliamentary elections :— 














POLL OF THE PEOPLE. -——, 1910. 
Baiot-Papsr. 
Yas, No. 


Is it your wish that an Act entitled ‘An 
Act for, &c., &c.,’ shall come into operation ? 


If it is, place a cross under the word ‘ Yes.’ 
If not, place a cross under the word‘ No” 











The counting of the votes shall take place in like manner as does 
the counting of votes at a Parliamentary election, and the result 
of such counting, with the figures of the voting, shall be endorsed 
upon the writ and forthwith returned, as in the case of Parlia- 
mentary writs. Within a period of one week from the date fixed 
for the holding of the polls, the total votes given by the voters 
throughout the constituencies shall be counted at the Crown Office 
in London, and the total number of affirmative votes and the total 
number of negative votes polled be declared, under such regula- 
tions as shall be made jointly by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, the Chairman of Committees in the House cf Lords, 
and the Master of the Rolls. It shall be lawful for the Returning 
Officer at the close of the counting to make public the number 
of the votes given ‘ Yes’ and of the votes given ‘No’ in the 
constituency in which he acts. If a majority of the electors voting 
are in favour of this Act coming into operation, such Act shall at 
once become law.” 


The Bill should then be sent down to the Commons, who 
could thereupon reject the Lords’ addition or not as they 
chose. If the Commons were to accept this proposal, which, 
remember, they can perfectly well do without committing 
themselves to accepting the Referendum as a permanent 
addition to the Constitution, we should be able to obtain the 
authentic voice of the country on the question of single- 
Chamber government, isolated from other issues. 

But we shall be told that there is not the slightest possi- 
bility of the Government accepting this proposal for referring 
their Bill to the country. They will not, it will be urged, 
look at it for a moment, and will at once dissolve the 
House. Very well. In that case, though of course not so 
clearly, but stiil quite sufficiently, the Lords will secure 
what it is their duty to secure,—that there shall be a plain 
issue before the country, and that the electors, even if nob 
in the most effective way, shall be asked whether they do 
or do not desire single-Chamber government. The Lords 
will have given us a single intelligible issue, and will 
have made it plain beyond all possibility of doubt that 
they are not attempting to gainsay the will of the 
people, but are merely taking precautions that the will 
of the people shall prevail, and that the people shall 
understand what they are being asked to agree to. 

Elsewhere in our columns to-day we meet certain 
criticisms and arguments against the Referendum. Here 
we must content ourselves with the specific advice to the 
Lords to throw the onus of refusing to consult the people 
upon the Government and the House of Commons. They 
have an opportunity of showing that it is not they but the 
Government who are afraid to ask the people a plain 
question, and to let them decide it. 

We are well aware of the arguments that the dislike of 
new and sensational methods will suggest to those to 
whom we tender the advice, and in a sense we sympathise 
with this dislike. The moment, however, is not one for 
punctilios of this sort, but for action. Finally, let us 
remind the Peers that it is not for them to say that the 
Government could not be expected to agree to such & 
proposition as ours at a moment's notice. To such an 
objection we must respectfully reply that it is not the 
business of the Lords to help the Government out of any 
difficulty to which their rashness and partisanship may 
have exposed them. If the Lords can bya straight blow 
from the shoulder embarrass their enemies, they have 4 
perfect right to deliver that blow. 
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THE REFERENDUM. 


HE Spectator has from the very beginning of the Con- 
T stitutional crisis pressed forward a policy which it has 
now advocated for nearly twenty years,—the adoption of 
the Referendum, or poll of the people, as part of our Con- 
stitution. Hitherto considerable difficulty has been found 
in getting either our statesmen or the general public to 
listen to the proposal. It seems, however, as if circum- 
stances were now going to force the nation to consider 
the question in all its bearings. People are beginning to 
perceive that, however much it may be concealed by appear- 
ances, the real point at issue between the two political 
parties is as to where, in the very last resort, the sovereign 

wer of the nation shall rest, whether solely in the repre- 
sentatives of the people gathered in the House of Commons, 
or in the people themselves by means of a direct veto over 
the acts of their representatives in cases of supreme 
Constitutional importance. 

As our readers know, we have very strongly advocated 
the use of the Referendum to solve deadlocks between the 
two Houses. In our opinion, it is essential that there 
should exist some power in the State capable of vetoing, if 
necessary, the acts of the House of Commons. Further, 
we hold that the best hands in which to place that 
necessary veto are those of the people themselves, for 
they alone can say the final word. The veto power once 
rested in the hands of the Sovereign. From his hands 
it passed away over two hundred years ago. It next 
rested in the House of Lords through its right of con- 
eurrent legislation. But that body in its present unre- 
formed state has ceased to be able to wield the veto, 
and some change is therefore necessary. Circumstances, 
however, though they may have shown that the House 
of Lords as at present organised is not capable of wield- 
ing the veto, have by no means shown that the veto in 
some shape or form is not a necessary part of the 
Constitution. On the contrary, the need of some check on 
the arbitrary will of the House of Commons has been 
abundantly proved. The need of the Constitution is not 
the abolition of every form of effective control over the 
acts of the representatives of the people, but the placing 
of the veto power in stronger hands. That need can be 
supplied (1) by the drastic reform of the House of Lords ; 
(2) by the creation of a new Second House on a democratic 
basis ; or (3) by lodging the veto power in the hands of 
the people themselves. The last, which we may note does 
not in any way preclude reform of the House of Lords, we 
hold to be the best solution of the problem. 

In view of these circumstances, we desire to restate 
some of the arguments in favour of the Referendum. We 
cannot find a better way of doing so than by drawing 
attention to an excellent little book just published entitled 
“Against the Referendum,” by Miss Jane T. Stoddart, 
with an Introduction by Sir William Robertson Nicoll, 
the able editor of the British Weekly (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1s.) Though Sir W. Robertson Nicoll is 
known to be as fierce as he is a sincere and conscientious 
opponent of the Referendum, and though the avowed object 
of the book is to state the case against the Referendum, 
it is so fairly written that we have no hesitation in 
recommending it to our‘readers. Indeed, it affords a series 
of conclusive arguments in favour of the Referendum. ‘ If 
this is all that can be said against the Referendum, the 
sooner if comes the better,’ will, we believe, be the 
comment of many people who have hitherto imagined 
themselves opposed to its introduction. By specific refer- 
ences to the use of the Referendum in Switzerland and 
in America the book shows as follows:—(1) If a State 
adopts the Referendum, it is by no means obliged to 
have appeals to the people on every legislative Act. 
For example, such executive measures as annual Money 
Bills can be perfeetly well excluded from its purview. 
(2) States are not bound to use the Referendum even on 
ordinary legislation constantly. A strictly limited use in 
practice is quite possible even when, as in Switzerland, 
& Referendum can theoretically be called for on every 
Act of the Legislature. As the Irishman said of the 
truth, so the Swiss can say of the Referendum : they have too 
much respect for it to drag it out on every paltry occasion. 
(3) The Referendum need not be followed by the 
Initiative, as many opponents of the Referendum pretend 
in their efforts to depreciate the lodging of the veto power 
in the hands of the people. The Swiss have the Initiative 





in theory, but in practice it is hardly ever used. (4) All 
the bogies which are now being called up to frighten us from 
adopting the Referendum were put forward forty years ago 
with the object of preventing the Swiss from adopting it. 
Happily for them, they area people not easily friglitened,and 
they adopted the Referendum, with the best possible results 
in the interests of a steady and well-founded democracy. 
(5) The Referendum acts admirably as a safety-valve. 
The author of “ Against the Referendum,” for example, 
tells us that a learned Swiss authority on the Referendum 
remarked in a recent letter to her :—‘ The Referendum 
acts like the safety-valve in a steam engine. It provides 
an escape, free from all danger, for the dissatisfaction and 
discontent which accumulate in course of time, and it is a 
signpost indicating the real mood of the people.” (6) The 
Referendum is greatly used under the Constitutions of 
various States of the American Union, with the best 
possible results. 

We should like to quote one or two of the authorities on 
the working of the Referendum in Switzerland which are 
very fairly set forth inthis book. We are told that in the 
period which preceded its adoption able Swiss writers 
opposed the measure on the ground that it would destroy 
the independence of Parliament. “If the Referendum 
were introduced, Parliamentary Government might as well 
be ended. Parliament would become a mere consulting 
Commission, and its responsibility would disappear.” 
“The majority of members is at present like a jury, which 
hears the discussions of the experts, and votes measures 
which seem useful for the people. But if the people are 
to become the judges of their own interests, that jury is 
useless.” Yet none of these terrible things have happened. 
The Swiss Legislature has not lost its sense of respon- 
sibility or public respect, and no reasonable people in 
Switzerland now wish to get rid of the Referendum. It 
is rooted in popular approval. Upon this point Miss 
Stoddart quotes the remarks of a Swiss journalist :— 

“From my personal experience I can tell you that nobody in 
Switzerland would dream of giving up the Referendum. The man 
insane enough to make the proposal would be stoned. The Refer- 
endum is undeniably conservative in its working. It acts as a 
brake on the legislative machine, and prevents its going too 
quickly ahead or doing too many things at a time.” 

Again, M. Curti, the author of a work on the Referendum, 
says :— 

“The most absolute peace prevails over the whole country on 
voting day. The Referendum is therefore a very tranquil instru- 
ment for the arrangement of public affairs. A majestic calm is 
associated with it. ..... The minority cannot revolt against the 
decisions thus confirmed. Roma locuta est. 'The measures accepted 
by the Referendum, i.¢. sanctioned by the majority of the people, 
have a greater vitality in the people’s consciousness than the 
simple decrees of a representative Council. The progress accom- 
plished through the Referendum is an intellectual gain which 
can never be withdrawn.” 

This is not the place to discuss the Referendum in minute 
detail. Besides, our readers already know our views on the 
subject. We felt, however, that it was a duty as well as a 
pleasure to put up a signpost to this useful and fair- 
minded little book. Weare content that its author should 
say that her book shows that the Swiss Referendum 
is a form of local revision which could never be imitated 
successfully in our country, when as a matter of fact it 
shows exactly the opposite. Her remark that “no other 
modern State shows the least inclination to adopt the 
Swiss Referendum” is not to the purpose. Most 
European States are governed by little oligarchies of 
representatives, and they, like other human beings, are 
very unwilling to divest themselves of the powers they 
possess unless forced to do so. We may note, however, 
that the Referendum has always appealed to the Teutonic 
nature. ‘Tacitus in his “Germania,” for exampls, puts 
our case for the Referendum with his usual magnificent 
brevity :—“ On smaller matters the chief men deliberate ; 
on greater matters the whole people.” 

But though no European State except Switzerland has 
adopted the Referendum, that institution flourishes 
abundantly on the other side of the Atlantic. Nearly 
half the States of the American Union make an 
increasing use of it in some form or other. Only 
this week a correspondent in California sends us a 
set of proclamations and posters connected with a recent 
Referendum in that State on a series of Constitutional 
amendments which took place on the 8th of this 
month. And here we may remark incidentally that 
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not only does this Californian example show the increasing 
use of the Referendum, but also how absurd it is to say 
that it is impossible to get the electors to vote on a com- 
plicated measure. They do it on an average two or three 
times a year in some part or other of the United States. 

One of the papers which our correspondent sends us is 
the official proclamation of the “ Proposed Amendments to 
the Constitution of the State of California, with Legisla- 
tive Reasons for adoption thereof, and Propositions, to 
be voted upon at the General Election to be held on the 
eighth day of November, A.D. 1910, as certified to the 
county clerks of the several counties of the State of Cali- 
fornia, and to the Registrar of Voters of the City and 
County of San Francisco, by C. F. Curry, Secretary of 
State.” This formidable document, which contains no 
less than ten columns of small and close print and is nearly 
two feet square, is what the British opponents of the 
Referendum would call “complicated beyond endurance.” 
No doubt very few of the electors actually read such 
a document; but that does not prevent their being able 
to vote on the amendments, which have been thoroughly 
discussed in the State Legislature and in the Press. The 
voters vote on the complicated measure just as they 
would vote on a complicated man. That is, some of 
them vote because their party takes one view, others 
because they are assured by the political leaders in whom 
they have confidence that they ought to vote either for or 
against the amendments as the case may be, and others 
again because they have themselves made up their minds 
on general grounds that the amendments are good or bad,— 
just in the same way as here men make up their mind, 
even though they are not intimate with all the details, 
whether an Education Bill is a good Bill or a bad Bill, 
or whether they are for or against a single Chamber and 
leaving the House of Commons subject to no sort of veto 
orcontrol. The “ impossibility-of-voting-on-a-complicated- 
measure ” argument is, in fact, one of those arguments 
which go too far and prove too much. Pursued to its 
logical conclusion, it would mean the depriving of every- 
body but a few specialists and political philosophers of the 
right to vote at all or to express any opinion at the polls. 
It is quite as easy to vote “ Yes” or ‘“ No” as to whether 
an Act of Parliament shall or shall not come into opera- 
tion as to vote whether the Liberal Party programme 
shall or shall not be carried out. 





THE INFLUENCE OF COUNT TOLSTOY. 

O writer of our time has had so high an average of 
pt influence on the civilised world as Count Tolstoy. 
The author of “ War and Peace” and “ Anna Karénina” 
is recognised universally as a master. We take it 
for granted that his great prose epics—they can 
scarcely be called novels—are assured of their place 
so long as written words remain, for they have in 
them the indestructible elements of human truth. It 
is not necessary to draw back to a great distance to judge 
how the Titanic and multitudinous figures of Tolstoy’s 
canvas compose themselves; we can answer that question 
now and with complete confidence. In unlocking the hearts 
of all men who revere great literature Tolstoy takes no 
obvious or special pains to compel their attention; he has 
gained renown by an apparent indifference to it. He does 
not flatter the readers of other countries by studying their 
affairs; he does not produce vague neutral works which 
succeed in virtue of having discovered the greatest 
common measure of intelligibility for Europeans; he has 
not become a freeman of the cosmopolitan world by 
discreetly refraining from committing himself. He has 
always been a Russian of the Russians; for fifty years this 
man, interested in the politics and literature of all civilised 
nations, has not left his own country. He is artist 
enough by instinct to know that it matters not how narrow 
geographically is the field of an author’s experience. All that 
is necessary is that a general fecling for humanity should 
express itself sincerely in terms of whatever experience the 
author may have had. The most fruitful human exploration 
may be carried on within the limits of a single viliage, of a 
single household, or even of a single heart. Tolstoy is no 
historian, and indeed has very little historical sense. In 


his narrative of the disastrous Russian campaign of 
Napoleon in “ War and Peace” he projects the whole of 
his own experience into the story, and the reader may 
find the friends of Tolstoy disguised as the peasant 








soldiers who repelled the invading monster. This idealisa. 
tion of one’s surroundings is of course common to all 
art,—to the painters of Madonnas as well as to the Dantes 
and YTolstoys. But while he idealises Tolstoy also 
simplifies. With him the ideal is the simple. A study 
of his character shows how his accentuation of the simple, 
directed and compelled by a mind which knows no mean, 
has led him into the astonishing perversities of ethical] 
doctrine and of practice which we shail mention presently, 

Tolstoy was born to the privileges of wealth and position, 
His early manhood was lived in furious dissipation, if we 
may take literally his later denunciations of his fruitless 
years. Probably he over-denounced himself with the 
familiar habit of the ascetic, or the convert who 
appreciates his state of grace only by the effect of con. 
trast. Yet Tolstoy was doubtless bad enough, for by 
nature he is capable only of extremes. In a passage 
quoted in Mr. Aylmer Maude’s “Life of Tolstoy” he 
describes how easy it has always been for him to oscillate 
between the two poles of human inclination :— 

“Tt will hardly be believed what were the favourite and most 

common subjects of my reflections in my boyhood—so incom. 
patible were they with my age and situation. But in my opinion 
incompatibility between a man’s position and his moral activity is 
the surest sign of truth...... At one time the thought occurred 
to me that happiness does not depend on external causes, but on 
our relation to them; and that a man accustomed to bear 
suffering cannot be unhappy. ‘To accustom myself, therefore, to 
endurance, I would hold T'atishef’s dictionaries in my outstretched 
hand for five minutes at a time, though it caused me terrible 
pain; or I would go to the lumber room and flog myself on my 
bare back with a cord so severely that tears started to my eyes, 
At another time, suddenly remembering that death awaits me 
every hour and every minute, I decided (wondering why people 
had not understood this before) that man can only be happy by 
enjoying the present and not thinking of the future; and for 
three days, under the influence of this thought, I abandoned my 
lessons, and did nothing but lie on my bed and enjoy myself, 
reading a novel and eating honey-gingerbreads, on which I spent 
my last coins...... But no philosophic current swayed me so 
much as scepticism, which at one time brought me to the verge 
of insanity.” 
Every wearer of a hair shirt is also a potential libertine. 
The wrong impulses most frequently mastered ‘Tolstoy 
when he was at the University and when he was an officer 
in the Army. But even when he was fighting in the 
defences of Sebastopol he yielded himself to a mighty 
emotion of pity for the suffering soldiers, and this left a 
deep mark on bis mind. In the years 1864-69 he wrote 
“War and Peace,” and in 1873-76 “Anna Karénina.” 
Of these works of genius, “ War and Peace” has the 
more impressive subject, but most readers will probably 
think “ Anna Karénina” the greater art. A fascinating 
scrutiny and analysis of the human soul, and an enchant- 
ing picture of Anna’s personality, have for their back- 
ground the widest and gravest issues of man’s destiny 
and the meaning of his life. While the reader is engrossed 
in the unfolding of the story he is also asking himself, 
consciously or unconsciously, willingly or unwillingly, the 
chastening questions: “ What is the meaning of such a 
life ? What is its relation to God and man and the society 
invented by man?” Here, if ever the feat was accom- 
plished, is the minute observation of ordinary lives saved 
from the condemnation of affording ordinary reading by 
the glories of imagination which penetrate, inform, and 
transfigure everything they touch. 

Not long after the publication of “Anna Karénina” 
Tolstoy underwent his famous “ conversion.” He turned 
from his great art as an all-sufficing pursuit to become 
the preacher, expositor, and pamphleteer. It is, naturally 
enough, supposed that there was a great break or revolution 
in his life. We think that those who fully understand 
Tolstoy's character will see that, though the conversion 
may have been externally a definite and pronounced criss, 
it was really but the inevitable product of his spiritual 
nature. One side of his dual character had got the better 
of the other; but the apostle of mortification and renuneia- 
tion was always implicit in the author of the immortal 
novels. The new ‘Tolstoy, as he seemed to bo, was @ 
follower of Rousseau so far as he was a follower of any 
one. At least he duplicated Rousseau’s revolt of Nature 
against society. To him “the people” became everything, 
“the classes” nothing. It was the function of the taught to 
make known to the teachers what they needed to be taught. 
The philosophical anarchy of his theories grew apace. Ina 
touching message from his deathbed Tourguénief implored 
him not to abandon his renowned art for the prosecution 
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of these delusive doctrines. But Tolstoy never looked 
He argued for a physical simplicity and for a 


soiritual conception of brotherhood which on examination 
oP found to be the negation of all law. Man was to 


rocure the triumph of right by insisting on its beauty 
and truth. It was wrong to resist even the greatest evil 
by violence. No man must order another lest he break 
the spell of liberty. As his teaching developed, Tolstoy 
looked back upon his art with contempt as a thing of dross. 
He laid it down that man must earn the bread he ate or be 
damned, and was so horrified by thoughts of his own 
comfort and wealth, imposed upon him by some inexplicable 
and impish destiny, that at one time he dared not have 
within his reach the means of ending his life. His 
exaltation of asceticism reached such a pitch that he 
denied the right of the human race to reproduce itself. 
His perversities of thought were hardly distinguishable 
from those which lie beneath some forms of sexual mania. 
He disparaged music as a thing debased in motive, and 
found in the “ Kreutzer Sonata” a kind of sensuality 
which is not apparent to any one else. He noticed that 
all his perplexities about the problems of life were 
shunned or gaily ignored in his own class, and he attached 
himself more and more to the peasantry, whose dress 
he adopted. So far as he tolerated the existence of 
art, he preached that it must have a universal intelligi- 
bility, and consort with the rudimentary needs of 
the simple life. He published a preposterous denuncia- 
tion of Shakespeare. Some of his later tales of the simple 
annals of the Russian poor, it is true, have approached very 
nearly to his old power, but he now scorns to be known 
as a writer rather than as a teacher. This irony of choice 
is matched only by the irony of his failure—owing to 
the kindly compulsion of his family—to live with the 
simplicity which he postulated as a rule of life. We do 
not deny for a moment that unpractical or visionary 
teaching may exert an immense influence in the world. 
To deny that would be to forget the mighty influence of 
Rousseau; but so far as we can judge the outcome of 
Tolstoy's teaching, we hold it detestable both politically 
and morally, and we shall always regret the confusion of 
thought which causes some of our progressive intellectuals 
to place Tolstoy the teacher by the side of Tolstoy the 
writer. 





THE ESSENTIALS OF THE OSBORNE 
JUDGMENT. 


[* another column we publish a very temperate and 
clearly argued statement by Mr. Atherley-Jones, 
K.C., M.P., in favour of the reversal of the Osborne 
judgment. Mr. Atherley-Jones has already so fully 
shown his own independence by the part he took in 
opposing the Trade Disputes Act that on this ground 
alone anything he writes with regard to Trade-Unions 
would deserve careful consideration. In his letter he 
states quite accurately that the real legal ground 
for the reversal of the judgment lay in the fact that 
the Trade-Union Act of 1871, which Lord Halsbury happily 
described as analogous to a “charter of incorporation,” 
did not authorise these particular quasi-corporations 
to spend their money upon Parliamentary purposes. Mr. 
Atherley-Jones, differing on this point from the irre- 
sponsible members of the Labour Party, does not attempt 
to challenge this judgment. His case is that the law 
ought to be altered so as to enlarge the functions of 
Trade-Unions. 

He does, however, challenge the judgment so far as some 
of those who gave it based their opinion upon the argument 
that it was contrary to public policy for the funds of Trade- 
Unions to be employed in maintaining a pledge-bound 
Member of Parliament. As an exceptionally independent 
Member of Parliament, Mr. Atherley-Jones dislikes pledges, 
Whether imposed by caucuses or by paymasters; but he 
apparently argues that as pledges are imposed by political 
caucuses, there is no reason why they should not also be 
imposed by Trade-Unions acting as paymasters. Here he 
appears to miss a very important point. It is not the 
business of the Courts of Law to redress every evil in the 
world. They have not the power to do so. hey can only 
deal with problems submitted to them. If, for example, 
an Irish Member of Parliament were to sue Mr. John 
Redmond for a share of the American 'money, the Courts 
Would probably dismiss the case without ‘a moment’s 








hesitation. For the implied contract between Mr. John 
Redmond and his followers in the House of Commons is 
that the latter will in all things obey the directions of the 
party, and such a contract is contrary to public policy, and 
cannot therefore be upheld by the Courts. In the same 
way, in dealing with a case where a Trade-Union is 
attempting to bind individual Members of Parliament to 
vote, not according to their consciences, but according to 
the dictates of a party Whip, the Courts have held that as 
the Trade-Union is trying to do something which is 
contrary to public policy, therefore it cannot receive the 
assistance which otherwise the law might be willing to 
give. This view of the matter, it appears to us, holds 
good whether the arrangement between the Member of 
Parliament and his paymaster is explicit or implicit. The 
mere cancelling of the signed pledge is a matter of not the 
slightest importance so long as it is clearly understood 
that the party expects the obedience of the recipient 
Member in return for the payment out of the party 
funds. It is quite true that a restraint equally pernicious 
may be exercised over Members of Parliament by party 
caucuses where no cash passes. But that is not the affair 
of the Courts of Law. All they say is that wherever they 
come across a case of an attempt to coerce Members of 
Parliament contrary to the requirements of public policy 
they will not encourage it by throwing round it the sanction 
of the law. 

Let us pass to another consideration which is from 
some points of view even more important. Accepting, 
as Mr. Atherley-Jones does, the judgment of the 
Courts that as a matter of fact Trade-Unions are not 
authorised to engage in political work, it follows that it 
is unjust to the dissentient members of those Unions 
for the majority to impose upon them the obligation 
of contributing to a Parliamentary fund. Nor does 
this injustice depend, as Mr. Atherley-Jones somewhat 
curiously appears to suggest, upon the magnitude of the 
minority. The injustice is as great even if only one 
person dissents, for that one person has joined an 
association which by law is non-political, and finds 
himself against his will converted into an active supporter 
of a particular political party. 

We think, therefore, that Mr. Atherley-Jones will on 
reflection see that even from the point of view of his own 
argument it is impossible to make any reversal of the 
Osborne judgment retrospective. Existing Unions must 
continue to be bound by the existing law. If they do not 
like that law, they can dissolve themselves and form new 
organisations; but as long as an organisation formed for a 
particular purpose maintains its corporate existence, so 
long are all the members of the organisation entitled to 
say that the corporate purposes shall not be altered. 

We turn, then, to the further question whether it is 
desirable that a law should be passed permitting new 
Trade-Unions to have those enlarged powers which Mr. 
Atherley-Jones advocates. On this point, we venture to 
commend to his attention the very instructive letter from 
an Australian correspondent which follows his own in 
our correspondence columns. In Australia the industrial 
and political Labour movements are kept quite distinct, 
and a clause in the Industrial Arbitration Act of the 
Australian Commonwealth expressly prohibits the spending 
of Trade-Union funds upon political purposes. Yet so far 
has this provision failed to hamper the political activities 
of working men that the Labour Party is stronger in 
Australia than in any country in the world, and a Labour 
Ministry is at this moment in office. With this striking 
illustration before their eyes, it is impossible for the 
members of the Labour Party to argue that the Labour 
movement is reduced to impotence by the Osborne 
judgment. 

There are, on the other hand, two grave dangers to be 
feared from any attempt to reverse that judgment. If, 
as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his friends desire, the 
industrial and political activities of the working classes 
are combined in one organisation, in the first place there 
is the very grave danger that the Trade-Unions as 
they have been known for many years may disappear 
altogether. The strength of Trade-Unionism has hitherto 
been largely due to the fact that men of all political 
parties could join their trade society. Under the régims 
proposed by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and apparently 
approved by Mr. Atherley-Jones, in the future it will be 
impossible for sincere Liberals or Conservatives to ioin 
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Trade-Unions at all, for they will know that they cannot 
join a Trade-Union without, in effect, becoming members 
of a Socialist Party. Secondly, there is a danger, which 
Mr. Atherley-Jones partly appreciates, that if the scope of 
Trade-Unionism be enlarged, the privileges now enjoyed by 
Trade-Unions must be extended to bodies existing for quite 
different purposes than those contemplated by the Trade- 
Union Acts. Mr. Atherley-Jones, to his credit, opposed in 
the House of Commone the clause which gives to Trade- 
Unions immunity in cases of tort; but that clause is on the 
statute-book, and it is difficult to see whence the political 
force to repeal it is to come. He suggests that this extra- 
ordinary privilege should be limited to cases where the 
tort immediately and directly arises from a trade dispute ; 
but his whole argument in favour of making Trade-Unions 
political bodies renders this limitation impossible. For if 
a Trade-Union may take political action, clearly such 
action may be taken in connexion with a trade dispute. It 
is easy to conceive a hotly contested election being fought 
as the immediate and direct result of a trade dispute. 
In that case the Trade-Union would be free to libel its 
political opponents, or apparently to break certain sections 
of the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act, without running 
the risk of an action at law. Nor has Mr. Atherley-Jones 
suggested any way in which the definition of a Trade- 
Union could be limited so as to prevent the formation of 
bodies which were anxious to engage in political work 
without being subject to the restraining influence of 
the law of libel. Any combination of individuals in 
restraint of trade is a Trade-Union, and if Trade-Unions 
may engage in political work, one of the few checks 
upon political unveracity and electioneering trickery 
would be swept away. 








IDEALS OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
as OD is He alone,” wrote St. Bernard to Pope 
Eugenius III, “who can never be sought in vain, 
even when He cannot be found.” The words of the great 
mediaeval mentor apply almost as well to the search after 
righteousness as to the search after God. An interesting 
little book has just been published on “Early Ideals of 
Righteousness ” (T. and T. Clark, 3s. net). The three learned 
writers (Professor Kennett, Mrs. Adam, and Professor H. M. 
Gwatkin) deal with the ancient Hebrew, Greek, and Roman 
ideals. The space allotted to each essay is short, and their 
authors are only concerned with generalities. One might 
roughly sum up their conclusions as follows. The early 
Hebrew ideal of righteousness, as shown in the oldest books 
of the Bible, gave too little weight to motive. The sinner 
was aconvict, and punishmentand suffering were synonymous. 
The Roman ideal in like manner made obedience the test of 
righteousness, and the Greek ideal of “nothing in excess” 
give little scope for the tenderer moral instincts of humanity, 
while the old pagan pride which pervaded both these systems 
tended to make of all virtue an aristocratic monopoly. 

Such a book sets one thinking. Surely it may be said 
that, although these defective systems evolved in a short 
number of years individuals who rose above them, and 
attained to heights never yet surpassed, it is only lately 
that the same faults have ceased to disfigure the popular 
theory of ethics, which is of course the outcome of all three 
schools of thought. The influence of individual men of 
genius is so far-reaching, but so slow. It is not easy 
to find a flaw in the ethical teaching of Isaiah, even if 
we look for it through a Christian glass; yet in the time 
of our Lord an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth still 
represented popular morals, and “the man in the street” 
still asked whether blindness came upon a man for his own 
sin or his futher’s, though the writings of Job and Ezekiel 
were familiar to him. Professor Gwatkin points out how the 
fetters of legalism came down through the ages in the custody 
of the Roman Church; and the idea of misfortunes being 
punishments is again and again the theme of monastic 
moralists, and of many preachers until a generation ago. 
Pagan pride is dying now, and we cannot be said to have 
any horror of enthusiasm left. But the latter was still alive 
a century ago, and pride is hardly yet gone. It flares up 
now and again, and the critic is superficially scorched before 
he has time to laugh at the impotence of the flame as it 
licks harmlessly against the imperishable ideal of democracy. 
Monasticism, however, crushing down Christianity with its 








paramount virtue of obedience, produced St. Bernard, a 
charming selection of whose writings has just been published 
by Mr. Horatio Grimley (Cambridge University Press, ls. 64, 
net). Whata great moralist as well as statesman he was, 
though the keen edge of ecclesiastical cruelty, the crafty 
worship of subservience, show from time to time through 
his natural benevolence! His advice to a ruler could hardly 
be surpassed. “Thou art before all others, and uniquely 
so. For what purpose? There is need, I tell thee, of 
consideration. Is it that thou mayest become of importance 
through those under you? By no means, but that they may 
gain importance from thee. They have appointed thee their 
prince, but for their own good, not for thine.” He must 
have good counsellors—tried men—for. men, he points out 
with a certain irony, do not improve at Court; and he need 
look to make no reformations. For his own good and that 
of the world, he must surround himself with good men toa 
old to change. “If thou art good, what advantage doth thy 
goodness—the goodness of one man—bring to the Churches 
of God, when the influence of men otherwise affected hath 
sway? But thy goodness, if thou art hemmed in by bad men, 
is not more safe than would be thy bodily health with a 
serpent close by.” It lies with him to choose emissaries, and 
they must be such as are without personal ambition, “who 
return to thee, wearied indeed, but not surfeited with gifts, at 
the same time boasting not because they have brought to thee 
curious and precious things of the lands from which they 
have returned, but because they have left behind them peace 
to kingdoms, law for barbarians, quiet for monasteries, order 
for the churches, discipline for the clergy, a people acceptable 
unto God, striving to attain unto good works.” Only when 
he speaks of household discipline does the cloven hoof of 
monastic tyranny show. “Let thine attendants love thee; 
if they do not, take care that they fear thee.” “ Who bath 
not beard thee,” he continues, “let him tremble at the thought 
that God will hear thee and will be against him.” 


His sermon to the new Order of Knights Templars shows 
a passed-away ideal of a Happy Warrior. It is noble and 
attractive, it is everything that is good except Christian. He 
warns all those who fight in a bad cause for “a vain desire 
of glory,” “an unreasonable impulse of anger,” or even for 
“earthly possession.” For such causes as these, we read, it 
“is not safe either to slay or to be slain.” Again, he warns 
those who fight with malignant personal feeling. “If with 
the wish to kill another it shall happen that thou thyself art 
killed, thou wilt die a homicide. But if thou prevailest, and 
if with the desire of overcoming thine enemy and revenging 
thyself, thou perchance slayest thine enemy, thou livest a 
homicide. But it advantageth not, whether dead or living, 
whether victor or vanquished, to be a manslayer.’ But to 
fight the infidel for the Holy Sepulchre, that is the work for 
the Happy Warrior! “Christ,” he says, “ surely and willingly 
accepteth an enemy’s death as retribution, and more willingly 
offereth Himself to the knight for consolation.” What an 
offering to the author of the Sermon on the Mount! One 
would think the following description referred to Cromwell's 
Ironsides rather than to the first Templars:—“An insolent 
word, a useless act, a burst of unrestrained laughter, a 
murmur even slight, or even a whisper to no purpose, when 
noticed, is not left uncorrected. Draughts and dice they 
detest; hunting they abhor. They delight not in bird- 
snaring, though the sport is one generally liked. Comic 
actors, and sorcerers, and reciters of tales, they have no 
welcome for. Songs of buffoonery and stage-plays they reject 
and abominate as vanities and insanities altogether false. 
They cut their hair short, knowing from the Apostle that it 
is a shame to a man to cultivate long hair.” 


Those who are interested in past ideals of righteousness 
should read a small new book entitled “ Porphyry the 
Philosopher to his Wife Marcella,’ Translated by Miss 
Alice Zimmern (The Priory Press, Hampstead, 1s. net), 
which throws a delightful light upon another ancient ideal. 
This letter from a Neo-Platonist to his wife, written in the 
beginning of the fourth century, is here done into English 
for the first time. Porphyry was, by his own account, 
first attracted to his wife for her intellectual ability. In 
his absence she managed all his affairs, and his advice 
in this letter is both homely and profound. He advises 
her urgently to be a benevolent ruler over her slaves, 
to make them like her if possible, and to avoid severity 
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In order to carry out this peaceable advice she must 


be very careful, if she should be obliged to buy any during 
his absence, to choose none who are reported stubborn 
«“ Look on the love of mankind as the foundation of thy piety,” 
he writes. For all that, his contempt for the multitude is 
unbounded. They are unworthy of the highest teaching, 
especially religious teaching. ‘In the presence of the multi- 
tude we should keep silence concerning Him.” Much that he 
says bears on present conditions. “ The chief fruit of piety 
is to honour God according to the laws of our country,” for 
“we are not harmed by reverencing God's altars, nor benefited 
by neglecting them.” On the other hand, the wise man should 
not be content to agree with the superstition of the many. 
“False human opinions ” do harm, and he has not much faith 
inargumentation. “ The knowledge of God makes discourse 
short.” By such sophistries and superstitions men blind 
themselves to what is “greatest and chiefest.” The finest 
paragraph in the whole is this:—“‘There are four first 
principles that must be upheld concerning God—faith, truth, 
love, hope. We must have faith that our only salvation is in 
turning to God. And having faith, we must strive with all 
our might to know the truth about God. And when we know 
this, we must love Him we do know. And when we love Him 
we must nourish our souls on good hopes for our life, for it is 
by their good hopes good men are superior to bad ones.” 

The chief defects which the modern conscience points out 
in earlier ideals of righteousness no longer strike the eye of 
the moral observer. We are not legalists, we do not look 
down on the multitude, we do not fear enthusiasm. It never 
occurs to us that suffering and sin are indissolubly connected. 
An immense step has been made in an extraordinarily short 
period of time. What will be the result? We have pulled up 
much wheat with the tares, and new weeds are sprouting in 
the newly turned earth. Greed grows in pride’s place, and 
license and sentimentality may prove as dangerous to a living 
law as did legalism. Is suffering easier to bear if we are 
bereft of all explanation? Such questions will intrude them- 
selves. Meanwhile we must take the advice of Porphyry and 
nourish our souls on good hopes, for hope is the divine 
hypothesis upon which alone mankind advances. 





*TWIXT LIFE AND DEATH. 


* Between the business of life andthe day of death a space ought to be inter- 
posed.” —Gzorce Heruert, “ Jacula Prudentium,” 





HE flight of Count Tolstoy from his home, declaring 
that he will never return, and bidding his wife not to 
seek him out in his seclusion, dramatic though it is, is not 
startlingly out of keeping with his character. Countess 
Tolstoy has known already the pains and penalties of being 
the companion of genias, and she will not perhaps feel quite 
as other women might at being bidden to regard what is 
scarcely distinguishable from desertion as the response to 
some high promptings of conscience. From Count Tolstoy’s 
point of view, it is only logical to end his days in the com- 
plete simplicity, not to say discomfort, which he has always 
preached, but for many years has been prevented from 
practising. His family, in fact, guarded and tended him too 
well, and he has now flown from the gilded cage of his 
embarrassment. So far from being startling in its inappro- 
priateness, this flight of Count Tolstoy’s appears to us to be 
as logical an expression of his curious opinions as any other 
act in his life. Half the actions in a life of tempestuous 
spiritual experience like his must seem to be out of accord 
with one another, but we suspect that they are not so really. 
At least they are all accounted for by the strange over- 
emphasis which has always marked his mind. 

Count Tolstoy is the type of the heretic. Heretics were 
hardly ever “heretical” by intention. They generally 
insisted so earnestly on the recognition of some neglected 
aspect of doctrine that they emphasised that to the detri- 
ment or disparagement of others. So with Count ‘Tolstoy. 
His later life is commonly supposed to have been a breaking 
away from his earlier life; his “conversion” in the “seven- 
ties” of last century is taken to mark the point of separation. 
But the later teaching is only a too logical development, we 
imagine, of his former sentiments and experiences. From the 
time that his heart poured itself out in sympathy with the 
soldiers in the trenches of Sebastopol, and from the time that 
he studied life in its full simplicity among the Bashkir 


nomads, he has recognised the immeasurable importance of 
men and women simply because they are men and women. 
He has never sought cleverness in others and does not admire 
it. He finds the peasant’s thoughts more interesting than 
those of the Russian intelligentia because they are more 
direct, less refracted by the lenses of social convention. 
Once embarked on his admiring search for simplicity, he 
emphasised the virtues of simplicity out of all reason. His 
doctrines became the play and parody of logic; bis rules of 
life so unpractical and critically so destructive that they 
suggest that he has forgotten that life, after all, is lived by 
the very men and women whom he has so long and so minutely 
studied. 

To a mind such as his—conscientious and noble as its pro- 
cesses have always been—it must have been intolerable to 
experience the self-accusation that he was being held by his 
family in the bondage of physical comfort and social refine- 
ment while his words cried out against him. Accordingly he 
bursts forth at eighty-two years of age. To the last he is 
made of the stuff of heretics in the sense we have explaincd. 
He satisfies his conscience in one respect at the cost of 
violating that domestic obligation which may seem to less 
passionate spirits much the more important matter. 

But probably the gratification of logic is not the only 
motive at work. There is deeply implanted in mankind a 
desire for a little rest, a little folding of the hands to sleep, 
when the work of life is done and the gate of death has not yet 
to be passed. The animal conscious of failing strength often 
separates itself from the herd. The dying Hebrew King 
“turned his face to the wall,” and was alone, we may suppose, 
with his thoughts and the record of bis life. Some men are 
anchorites by nature; but to most there comes an anchoretic 
impulse at some time of life,—at a time of sorrow, or, it may 
be, of triumph. Is there not a good deal to be said for the 
deliberate observance and cultivation of an interval between 
life and death, of a drawing apart and composing of 
oneself? Matthew Arnold complained of the stampede of 
life which prevents men from ever once possessing their souls 
before they die. No doubt he had something different in 
mind,—the possibility of a purposeful pausing now and again 
in the rush of strong men about their business. Count 
Tolstoy retires when he feels that his work is done. The 
locus classicus for the interval between life and death which 
we are thinking of is the example of Diocletian, who abdicated 
while his fame was undimmed. We quoted the passage hardly 
a year ago, yet it will bear quotation once more :— 

“ Reason,” says Gibbon, “had dictated, and content seems to 
have accompanied, his retreat, in which he enjoyed for a long time 
the respect of those princes to whom he had resigned the posses- 
sion of the world. It is seldom that minds long exercised in 
business have formed any habits of conversing with themselves, 
and in the loss of power they principally regret the want of 
occupation. The amusements of letters and of devotion, which 
afford so many resources in solitude, were incapable of fixing the 
attention of Diocletian; but he had preserved, or at least he soon 
recovered, a taste for the most innocent as well as natural 
pleasures, and his leisure hours were sufficiently employed in 
building, planting, and gardening. His answer to Maximian is 
deservedly celebrated. He was solicited by that restless old man 
to reassume the reins of government and the Imperial purple. He 
rejected the temptation with a smile of pity, calmly observing that, 
if he could show Maximian the cabbages which he had planted 
with his own hands at Salona, he should no longer be urged to 
relinquish the enjoyment of happiness for the pursuit of power.” 

The writer knows of the example of a man who, after a 
long and busy life, announced that he should spend his 
closing years in retirement. And this he did in perfect con. 
tentment, interested indeed in everything which happened in 
politics and art and letters, but never going into the world. 
He found the support of his declining strength in the 
company and the affection of his family. To some men, we 
know, this would be impossible. They must die in harness, or 
at all events retire by compulsion. The one essential condi- 
tion for the observance of the interval ’twixt life and death, if 
it is to be either dignified or profitable, is that it should be 
undertaken in sincerity. The mind which makes a pose of 
seclusion, or enters into seclusion in pique or despair or 
lethargy, is of itself condemned. Charles V. abdicated because 
even his large measure of power was inadequate to his 
ambition. Much worse would be the case of him who entered 
on a composing period of quiet and reflection with a hollow 
motive, or with a sense of leaving a task wilfully unperformed. 
A hermit must never be a poseur, nor a hermitage a stage or 








a platform. 
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PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN. 
HE sunrise shines upon my window, and before the world 
is up to scent the autumn morning a starling comes out 
from his bedroom under the ridge-tiles to talk to himself. 
He begins very softly,—just a whisper, with now and then a 
“chink-chink ” in it as though somewhere concealed among 
his feathers there lies a little net-purse of gold, and he is 


shaking it. There is no other sound but his. Below me, 
London is still fast asleep, unconscions and careless of the 
wonders that are piling up out of the East, for this is a 
Monday morning, and last night the Edgware Road, full of 
the clotted heaviness of a lax week-end, rolled into bed with 
the seal of the Dustman stamped hard upon her eyelids, and 
will not wake for hours. The sky glows and brightens in the 
windless dawn, Flashes of silver stream across heaven like 
quick fishes moving in a shallow pool. An arrow-tip of light 
burns upon my window-pane, and the starling, aroused from 
his reverie, is moved to change his tune. He is a bachelor 
bird: I have known him all the summer,—mateless, but in no 
way forlorn. He goes his own way in solitary dignity, with a 
limp, and an expression in his rapid eye so wise and so wary, 
and so eminently conscious of the frailties of the sex, that I 
am not surprised at his choice of company. The limp is due 
to a meeting between him and a cat named ‘ Wiskin,’—my 
cat, whose shredded ear is a perpetual advertisement of her 
unwise adventure. The two now hold conversations, at a 
respectful distance, upon the leads on sunny mornings. They 
understand one another perfectly. 


There are many other starlings among the housetops here. 
Until a week or two back they were all busy over household 
duties, and as shy of mankind as most family birds are during 
the summer. In pairs, they have been looking after the 
nursery, all in a perplexing flutter of excitement. They have 
lived through anxious weeks in perpetual paroxysms of house- 
keeping. Every chimney-top has harboured a pair—husband 
and wife—who have been disappearing through incredibly small 
cracks in the plaster, and emerging again like conjuring-tricks, 
fearful and silent, with a finger-on-lip attitude,— Shhh! Is 
anybody looking? Are we observed?” And at each dis- 
appearance there would arise a clamour of hissing as though 
the whole chimney were packed with compressed steam. In 
vain have been the precautions and the deceptions practised 
by papa and mamma: the hiss of their ravenous brood could 
be heard half-a-mile away when the day was quiet. 


My battered friend has had none of these excitements and 
anxieties, and as I watch him this morning in the silver dawn 
he displays himself—all anaware that he is being catalogued— 
as the perfect embodiment of the contented gentleman. He 
is somewhat careless of his dress, for he has no need to make 
a show to please his Clarissa, He is shaggy indeed, if a bird 
can be called shaggy. There is a frill to his tail, too, which 
cannot be denied, for he has a persistent habit of flicking it 
against the meshed wires of the burglar-puzzler which isolates 
my leads from those next door, and on which he spends some 
hours of the morning. Only once a year has he a new suit: 
on the first of June, or thereabouts, he comes out (somewhat 
shamefacedly, and to the indignant astonishment of ‘ Wiskin ’) 
in clothes of a cut and a sheen that make of him a strutting 
popinjay. His coat is gold-laced and cut away in the most 
spry Bond Street manner, his waist glows “all tight and 
shiny,” his neckcloth is a most magnificent array of colours 
—purple, ultramarine, the green of the sea, with here and 
there a touch of white foam fringing it—and it is folded, too, 
with all the careful artistry of Count d'Orsay. The image 
of my rapscallion bird choosing his neckwear and pirouetting 
before a mirror in the grand manner of Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree is really too absurd. He is the very embodiment of Sir 
Fopling Flutter, old Etherege’s “disinterested coxcomb” ; 
but he is more than that, for while Sir Fopling thought 
his tailor or peruke-maker the greatest man in the world, 
my friend up there on the burglar-puzzler is a confirmed 
philosopher, man of the world, and minstrel. 


Though once a year sublime Nature insists upon tailoring |. 


him, it is clear enough to see that he prefers to be a thing of 
shreds and patches,—a tousled troubadour, never so happy as 
when he is making music, his ragged body all athrill with the 
deliciousness of it, phantom gold clinking in his purse, and 
the throat of him gurgling precious nonsense to the dawn. 
This is the time of year and this the time of day when his 











music is sweetest and his trilling rhapsodies most enchanting, 
He sings to please himself, and because he cannot help it, 
my tattered troubadour. Look at him now, standing tiptoe 
on the very top of London! First, he looks round in that 
crafty sideways manner of his, to see if his tattered-eareg 
lady friend is anywhere about. No? He chuckles—slaps his 
sides with his ragged wings—the chuckles deepen to rich 
gurgles. Then he tries a scale to see if his morning voice ig 
in order; then come arpeggios m clattering gallops of sound 
as clear and as forceful as a Chopin Fantasia; and then, ag 
the flashing darts of the dawn leap across the honsetops, 
setting ull the eastern windows aflame, his melody clashes 
and rings in triumphant harmony. 
“ Shaking his little castancts,” 
sang Tennyson; but our Laureate never lay abed in the 
soundless day-dawn to hearken to the music of this eloquent 
singer close at hand, or he would have had more to sct his 
rhymes to. The starling on a clear autumn morning is more 
than a soloist, more than a player on the bones (though my 
beloved vagabond carries at times very much the manner of 
the “corner man’”’); he is monologist, soloist, concert, and choir 
allinone. Hark at him now—look at him! He is alive— 
ituminated with the melody that flows from his very soul in 
clamouring cascades. Surely will he awake the sons and 
daughters of Pharaoh who are sleeping across the way behind 
the shuttered casements of Maida Vale, or the Seven never 
slumbered deeper than they! He goes on with his theme,— 
the motif in clear notes, rich and low, after the manner of 
Beethoven’s Andante con Variazioni in A flat major, and then 
he embroiders it magically with runs and flourishes into a 
gladsome Allegro, with all the subtle panses and cadenzas of 
the true musician, until, finaily, presto—presto—presto—it 
is done! Over high Hampstead the sun is up :— 
“Day! 

Faster and more fast, 

O’er night’s brim, day boils at last; 

Boils, pure gold, o’er the cloud-cup’s brim.” 
For very breathlessness my friend in the ragged suit is dumb. 
He looks about him and below. Thin wisps of smoke begin 
to curl “ o'er the tall white chimney-pots.” Over the way, one 
green window-blind steals np,—and then another, and another, 
From beneath one the white arms of a woman move grace- 
fully as she coils her hair. The world is stirring. Monday 
morning, a phantasm an hour or so ago, is now so keen a 
reality that even Pharaoh and his dull-orbed kind are on the 
move. My troubadour is a glum bachelor once more. He 
packs up his whistle, shakes his dusty coat, and is off to his 
club for breakfast. Even there, in a far corner of the tennis- 
lawn (walled in and wired in like a cage), he keeps himself to 
himself, moves to his own patch, aud has his own eolitary 
dish of dewy worm. 

What will his future be? I may see him yet—if I live 
long enongh—in melancholy travesty of his better days, a 
despondent old bachelor bird, piping sadly at the doors of 
his more fortunate kin up among the ridge-tiles, a starling’s 
version, huskily haunting, of Tosti’s “ Good-Bye.” H. A. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





GREAT BRITAIN’S INFLUENCE ON YOUNG 
CHINA, 
[To tas Ep:ron or Tur “Sprcrator.”’] 

Srr,—A certain very small proportion of Englishmen realise 
that there are a few Chinese students working at one o 
another of our Universities, or in one or another of oxr manu- 
facturing towns. Still fewer Englishmen realise the real 
importance of doing all that in them lies to foster the desire 
of clever young Chinese to visit England for study and pro- 
fessional training. America has realised this, and is making 
strenuous efforts to encourage Chincse students to visit the 
United States: the “1900 Indemnity” scholars alone will 
number about four hundred. Germany also is warmly 
welcoming Chinese students to her Universities, as well aa 
founding and subsidising German educational institutions in 
Peking, Shanghai, and Hankow, not to mention the province 
of Shantung. 

It is not my purpose to attempt any outline of the various 
steps that might with advantage be taken in Great Britaim 
to follow the example of the United States or of Ge:many. 
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There is already a little-known, but none the less useful, 
Association for doing something to help the Chinese student 
on his arrival in this country,* though much more might 
be done. But the recent visit to Peking of Sir Frederick 
Lugard, the Governor of Hong-kong—well known to the 
British-educated Chinese in connexion with his efforts to 
establish a University in Hong-kong—has drawn attention 
to the existence in the capital of China of a small body 
of “returned students” educated in Great Britain who feel a 
peculiar loyalty to the country to which they owe their educa- 
tion, and who not unworthily represent that country amongst 
their own countrymen. 

On October 22nd the “Returned Students from Great 
Britain,” to the number of about forty, invited Sir Frederick 
and a few other English guests to dinner at “The Students’ 
Club.” Mr. Max Miller, the British Chargé d'Affaires, 
several members of the Legation, and Mr. Braham of the 
Times were among those present. Tho chair was taken by 
Tin Hsueh Heng, Vice-President of the Admiralty, and 
prominent among the hosts of the evening were Dr. Wu 
Lien-te, a very distinguished Cambridge graduate; Dr. 
Lim, an even more distinguished Edinburgh graduate; 
and several others, including H.E. Chang Te-yi, formerly 
Minister to Great Britain; Hu Wei Te; and Tsao 
Julin, Vice-President of the Wai-wu-pu, &c., &c. After 
dinner the chairman and Dr. Wu made speeches about 
the guest of the evening, and Sir Frederick Lugard replied 
with an appeal on behalf of the Hong-kong University, 
couched in language well qualified to appeal to his hearers. 
He laid particular emphasis on three points: that the scheme 
has already enlisted a large amount of Chinese support; that, 
while it is essentially “liberal” in requiring no religious test, 
the greatest importance will be attached to the development 
of high character, whether Christian or Confucian; and lastly, 
that the standard of the degrees given will be as high as that 
of London University, and in some cases will be actually fixed 
by the examining body of that University. 

Dr. Lim, a striking example of a Chinese from the Straits 
Settlements, contributed a speech remarkable alike for its 
courage and its intense loyalty to the high ideals which the 
speaker associated with his own University of Edinburgh. 
Sir Frederick had spoken of the “atmosphere ” of a British 
University as a thing which his hearers could appreciate. 
Dr. Lim’s speech was a worthy illustration of the truth of 
the remark. From first to last he dwelt on the responsibility 
which rested on all “ returned students” to rise to their high 
calling as the apostles of a regenerate China. Intensely 
patriotic, but frankly critical, he pressed home the points 
which appealed with peculiar force to himself—purity of 
administration, and the value of an enlightened hygiene. 

But nothing that was said in the formal speeches seemed 
more true to the character of a “ British student” than a 
remark made by a young Cambridge graduate after dinner 
in conversation, commenting on the reticence of British- 
educated as compared to American-educated students. That 
coutrast—as seen in the Chinese students who have been 
abroad—is surely an accurate reflection of the contrast 
between the typical Briton and the typical American. Onur 
cousins across the Atlantic will forgive us if we are a little 
more than content to be less en ¢vidence than would satisfy 
themselves, and our British Universities will assuredly rejoice 
to find their own most marked characteristic reappearing in 
their Chinese alumni. 

One point, however, which passed unnoticed in the speeches 
at the dinner in honour of Sir Frederick Lugard may well find 
mention here, It isa truism of missionary work to-day that 
the Church in England (and for that matter throughout the 
world) has much to learn from, as well as much to give to, 
such a nation as China. The same is true in other spheres of 
action and of thought. We are apt to be a little complacent, 
a little too complacent, over the superiority of Great Britain 
to the rest of the world, over the rich heritage of probity, of 
intellectual and national attainment, of moral and social 
development, which we have received, and which we feel we 
can bestow on such as seek to learn from us. We fail perhaps 
to appreciate at its full value the example of courage, 
of patient perseverance, of endurance, which our Chinese 
students set before us when they return to their own land 


— 





* Sir Walter Hillier, 27 Brambham Gardens, 8.W., would gladly give par- 
Uculars of this Association. ; ns ies — 





to embark in the enterprise of regenerating China. Progress 
is easy when the wind sets fair; the well-rigged ship at the 
entrance of the harbour may congratulate herself on her 
course, and may even enjoy a feeling of satisfaction as she 
watches others steering by the course that she has set. But 
if her crew are wise, they will accord more than approba- 
tion, which is apt to be condescending; they will extend a 
hearty admiration, which is grounded in humility, to the 
crew of the ill-rigged vessel of heavier tonnage following in 
their wake, who are beset with difficulties to which they are 
strangers, and who yet with undaunted purpose are labouring 
slowly forward in the hope of winning the same harbour in 
the end. Such admiration is due from us in Great Britain to 
the students who have sojourned amongst us and returned to 
their native land in China: and it should provoke us to do 
what in us lies to strengthen their hands, to increase their 
numbers, and to promote their noble ends by generous and 
unselfish sympathy.—I am, Sir, &., 

[We are entirely at one with our correspondent in desiring, 
not only that Chinese students should visit us in increasing 
numbers, but also that they should be received here with 
the fullest sympathy, and with the keenest appreciation of 
their aspirations, intellectual and patriotic.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——g 
TARIFF REFORM AND THE CRISIS. 
{To tae Eprron ov tus “Spectator.” 

Srr,—As a reader of the Spectator, with whose views on Free- 
trade I do not, however, agree, permit me to venture the 
opinion that the article which appeared in last Saturday's 
issue on the break-up of the Conference points a sure way, 
indeed the only sure way, for a return of the Conservative 
Party to power. The pressing need of the hour is, or should 
be, in the mind of every true Unionist, be he Tariff Reformer 
or Free-trader, the removal of the present political olla podrida 
from power. How is this to be accomplished if we do not 
concentrate our entire force, in the endeavour to frustrate 
their evil intention, upon the one question which the so-called 
Liberal Party are sure to put before the people with all the 
force of oratory at their command, and with all that wealth of 
invective in which some of their leaders are past masters,— 
viz., the destruction in its entirety (for that is what it will 
amount to in the long run) of the House of Lords in order to 
make way for the repeal of the Union ? 

I am, and have been for several years, an ardent Tariff 
Reformer. Summed up, the advice in your leaders of last 
Saturday and a fortnight before to such as I is simply “ Wait 
alittle.” The policy of Tariff Reform is, in our opinion, worth 
fighting for, and if this is so, surely it is also worth waiting 
for. Itis a self-evident fact that the mind of the country as 
a whole has not yet been educated to the need of any altera- 
tion in our present fiscal system, as evidenced by the result of 
the last two by-elections. Why then should we risk defeat by 
pressing upon the electors a policy for which at the moment 
they are not fully prepared? Defeat now would not only 
mean ruin, utter and irretrievable, of the cause of Tariff 
Reform (a result, from a Spectator point of view, not to he 
deplored), but would also mean a fresh lease of power to the 
present Administration in which to further their present, and 
concoct fresh, pernicious schemes, and, worst of all, a setback 
to the Unionist Party from which they would net recover for 
a decade. I trust that all Unionists, no matter to what wing 
of the party they belong, will give earnest heed to the sug- 
gestion set forth in the Spectator, and sink all differences to 
defeat the present Government. Surely if we thoroughly 
believe in the efiicacy of the policy of Tariff Reform, we can 
be content to delay that policy for a year or two until the 
people have had time to weigh its “pros” and “cons.” Surely, 
Sir, we can do this, and not stake the fortunes of our party and 
our cause on the result of one Election with all the reckless 
indifference of the gambler’s last throw.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Uusterx UNIONIST. 





(To tus Eprror or tux “Srrcrator,’’] 
Srr,—In the heyday of the Home-rule controversy in the 
“nineties” every Parliamentary seat in Bradford and the 
district was held by a Unionist. Now every Unionist M.P. 
has been swept out of existence, and no Unionist candidate 
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has a chance of success. The two little words “dear food” 
have ruined us. Home-rule is again to the front, but this 
time its opponents are fighting under a grievous handicap. 
In 1905 the Liberal leaders, perceiving that the moment was 
unfavourable to Home-rule, pledged themselves not to make 
it a practical issue in the coming Parliament. The great 
Liberal triumph immediately ensued. Fas est et ab hoste doceri. 
The North of England may come to accept a tariff, but the 
time is not yet. With a hostile Celtic fringe, a hostile North 
of England is too much for the Unionist Party. The Celtic 
fringe is hostile because it favours disruption. The North of 
England is hostile because it dislikes a tariff. Propitiate the 
North of England, and the Union may yet be saved. You, 
Sir, have shown that the decisive word rests with Mr. 
Chamberlain. Will that word be spoken? It will hardly 
redound to Mr. Chamberlain’s fame in history if the historian 
of the future can say that, while he saved the Union with 
one hand, he smashed it with the other. For there can be 
little doubt that, if we now have a Liberal victory, its cause 
will be Tariff Reform, its result the disruption of the kingdom. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. T. K. 





[To rue Eprror or tae “ Sprecrator.”] 
Srr,—In your leading article of last week you appeal to 
Tariff Reformers to put on the shelf the question of Tariff 
Reform in order to concentrate on the Union. Do you mean 
that a Government formed as you propose should be regarded 
as. pledged to make no concessions upon Preference to the 
Colonies at the coming Conference, or not even to carry out 
the principles of the recent West Indian Report of Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh? Do you mean that it should be barred 
from making any remission of Excise to encourage the growth 
of beet sugar in England or tobacco in Ireland ? 

Such a pledge as you suggest is impossible, because the 
principle of Tariff Reform is not confined to the construction 
of a tariff, but runs through the whole administrative action 
of a Government. Even if it were possible, it would, in my 
judgment, be suicidal, because the loss of energy and the 
demoralisation which would result from the sudden abandon- 
ment of the chief constructive policy of the party would far 
outweigh any gain in securing the adherence of hesitating 
voters. 

But I do not write to argue a point upon which we differ so 
strongly. I wish to suggest a line of concentration which 
appears to me to be reasonable and to be supported by the 
recent history of the Unionist Party. In 1900 the Unionists 
received the support of a vast number of non-party electors 
upon the question of the South African War. No explicit 
pledges were asked of Unionist candidates, but the question 
of the war stood before all others, and the country returned 
the party to carry the war to a successful issue. No restric- 
tions bad been put upon the Government, and when the war 
was over it remained in office for three years, using its 
majority upon ordinary party questions,—licensing, educa- 
tion, and the rest. This conduct was deeply resented by the 
non-Unionist electors, who had given it their support upon 
patriotic grounds, and was regarded by them as a practical 
breach of faith. That resentment, and the sense that the 
Unionist Government was unduly sticking to office after its 
real mandate was exhausted, were, in my judgment, the cause 
of the overwhelming catastrophe of 1906, 

The moral seems obvious. Let us now endeavour to secure 
a Government which shall deal rightly with the pressing 
questions of the day, and which shall not outstay its mandate. 
The great Constitutional questions which have been raised 
and the maintenance of the Union must be the dominant 
issues of the coming Election. The Unionist Party are 
pledged to reform of the House of Lords. Let it also under- 
take reform of the Honse of Commons. We have never yet 
dealt seriously with the question of redistribution. If that 
were properly handled, it would go far to reduce the Irish 
question to its real dimensions. The Unionist policy has 
always been to turn our attention to social rather than to 
electoral questions, The circumstances of to-day force Con- 
stitutional reform upon us, and we have to see that it is 
earried through thoroughly and fairly. If the Unionist 
Party concentrates upon a policy of reform of both Houses, 
it can attract all friends of a Second Chamber, and it shonld 
remove the fears of such Free-traders as you speak for, 
because from the very nature of the case it will be necessary, 








when once its measures have been carried through, to return 
forthwith for the renewed judgment of the country.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. Parker Surtu, 

Edinburgh. 

[In suggesting in the Spectator that electoral justice should 
be done to England by putting an end to the gross under. 
representation from which she now suffers, Mr. Parker 
Smith is preaching to the converted. We may point out 
that we vainly urged that policy on Mr. Balfour’s Government 
year after year, and only objected to the proposals which 
were made too late to be carried because they were g 
inadequate. Our record is clear, whatever may be that of 
the Unionist leaders. We do not agree that it would he 
impossible to say that in the next Parliament votes given for 
Tariff Reformers should not be used to carry a tariff until that 
tariff had been submitted to the voters at a General Election, 
A pedantic interpretation of the pledge need not be exacted, 
We could perfectly well trust to the Unionist leaders to 
preserve its spirit. We need not, however, press the point, 
for the latter part of Mr. Parker Smith’s letter shows that he 
is in agreement with us in the spirit, if not in the letter. He, 
like us, wants the new Parliament to deal with Constitutional 
reform, not with the Fiscal problem.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


[To raz Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”’) 

Srr,—Your argument in favour of a Unionist pledge that a 
reformed tariff shall not come into force without having been 
submitted to the electorate for approval seems convincing to 
me, and doubtless to many of your readers, but might it not 
be yet further strengthened by showing that the adoption 
of the course you suggest makes the whole Unionist case 
consistent ? 

Take, for example, the question of Home-rule. The Liberals 
hold out the attractive prospect of an Ireland converted to 
friendship, without wrong to Irish loyalists or danger to the 
safety of the Empire. Unionists reply that before the nation 
gives its final verdict on that question it should know by what 
means this end is to be attained,—whether, for instance, Irish 
representatives are still to be allowed to decide English 
questions, while English representatives are excluded from 
interference with Irish affairs ; or whether a great stride is to 
be taken towards separation by setting up an entirely separate 
Irish Parliament ; or, finally, whether the “ in-and-out ” plan is 
to be adopted, and Irish Members alternately admitted to the 
sittings of the House of Commons and excluded from them, 
according to the nature of the business under debate. All 
these plans have been proposed; one of the three must in 
substance be selected; and the Unionist contention is that 
the people must be given an opportunity of showing whether 
they approve the chosen scheme. This right to the final 
decision the Liberals, under Mr. Redmond’s dictation, deny 
and refuse. 

The position as regards Tariff Reform is similar, though 
not identical. An elector may be in favour of the principle, 
and yet be opposed to some of the interpretations that may 
be placed on the assent he gives to it. He receives from 
Tariff Reformers assurances that the tariff they ask authority 
to impose will be so framed as to have none but beneficial 
results, just as he receives assurances from the Liberals that 
the grant of Home-rule will have no baneful consequences, 
Has he not in both cases, before giving his final decision, a 
right to be informed precisely in what manner it is proposed 
to give effect to these assurances? And can the claim be 
denied by the Unionist Party, which defends the nation’s 
right to self-government ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

HENRY COCKBURN, 





[To rae Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—Your advice to Unionists to “concentrate” is sound 
and well timed. Thousands of Unionists are uncompromising 
supporters of “ taxation for revenue only,” who would gladly 
not only vote but would heartily work for a return of @ 
Unionist Government if by so doing they could have some 
authoritative assurance that the established fiscal policy of 
the country shall not be overthrown in the next Parliament. 
As regards the House of Lords, so long as its functions 
remain, its constituent elements or its constitution may be 
open to discussion without any serious danger to the best 
interests of the nation.—I am, Sir, &c, 
A Frez-TrapDs UNIONIST. 
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THE UNIONIST PLATFORM. 
[To tux Eptror oF THE “Spxctator.”] 

_Now that the evil necessity is upon us for another storm 
of platform oratory, is it too late to entreat Unionist speakers 
to revise their method of appeal to the poorer class of electors 
who now form the majority in almost every constituency ? 
Mr. Lloyd George calls the Spectator the journal of the rich; 
but my own experience is that no paper is more valued when 
lent to working men’s clubs, and that the general principles 
advocated by your journal appeal strongly to the more 
thoughtful and liberal-minded of the working classes. I use 
the term “liberal” because true liberality consists in a forget- 
fulness of self-interest and mean considerations in favour of 
what is best for the whole community, including the great 
English-speaking commonwealth beyond the seas. Tariff 
Reform, whether right or wrong, may. influence agriculturists 
and Trade-Unionistc; but so long as the élite of bankers, 
financiers, and merchants among the upper classes refuse to 
accept it as a principle, so long is it impossible to expect the 
more intelligent of the working classes also to accept it; 
besides which it should be obvious to all that the Radical 
Party can and will adopt a change in duties whenever they 
can obtain the sanction of Parliament. The cry which I 
believe would really wake the best of the working classes to 
return to the Unionist cause is the cry of warning that short- 
sighted or self-interested leaders of the Radical Party are 
steering the vessel of State upon the rocks that have wrecked 
so many foreign Governments and rendered them incapable 
of extended Empire. Let Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Lloyd George, 
and their likes stir up the passions of the Anarchist and of the 
selfish man who cares for nothing but his own interests; but 
let the Unionist speaker appeal to the common-sense of the 
average British elector to preserve the great principles of 
personal freedom and civil and religious liberty which the 
wisest of our ancestors have won and handed down to our 
keeping. Foremost of these is the principle of union. For 
nine hundred years civilisation in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales was arrested by division; now, when a century of 
real union has made them the tiny centre of a vast Empire, 
it is proposed to divide these small islands into four parts and 
render them ridiculous and futile in the eyes of the whole 
English-speaking world! Let the appeal, then, to the working 
classes be based on the broad principles of justice and 
common-sense, and I trust and believe it will not be made 
in vain.—I am, Sir, &c., CxiaRreNce M. Dospetu, 


Sir, 





THE OSBORNE JUDGMENT. 
(To tax Eprror or tas “ Srectator.”’] 

Sim,—It is, I think, very desirable that the views of those who 
are favourable to a revision by the Legislature of the Osborne 
judgment should find expression in your columns, and, in 
reliance upon the traditional habit of the Spectator to afford 
equal opportunity to conflicting opinions upon questions of 
public interest, I crave leave to make a few observations on 
this topic. I may premise that for many years past I have 
enjoyed considerable facilities, both as a lawyer and Parlia- 
mentarian, for observing the operations of Trade-Unions. 

The relations of Trade-Unions to Parliamentary representa- 
tion are said to involve two serious evils,—(1) the coercive 
power exercised by them to constrain their members to sub- 
scribe to the expenses of candidates and the maintenance of 
Members of Parliament; (2) the exaction of obligations 
from Members in receipt of such maintenance to conform 
their Parliamentary action to the requirements of a Committee 
representative of the combination which provides the funds 
for their expenses and maintenance. 

There appears to be much misconception as to the true 
meaning of the Osborne judgment. Expressions of opinion 
were, it is true, given by one or two of the Lord Justices and 
noble Lords that the exaction of an obligation from a Member 
of Parliament to conform to the dictation of an external 
body would be against public policy, and no agreement made 
in furtherance of that obligation could therefore be enforced; 
but the decision both of the Court of Appeal and the House 
of Lords proceeded solely upon this ground :—that the Trade- 
Union Act (34-35 Vict., c. 31) “was”—to quote the lucid 
language of Lord Halsbury—“as it were, the charter of 
incorporation of Trade-Unions, and what is not within the 
ambit of that statute is prohibited both to a corporation and 








a combination.” This statute, according to the judgment of 
the House of Lords, limits the operations of Trade-Unions to 
“regulating the relations between workmen and masters, or 
between workmen and workmen, or between masters and 
masters, or for imposing restrictive conditions on the conduct 
of any trade or business,” and, further, to providing sick and 
other benefits for members and carrying on, under limitations, 
an insurance business. Any other form of activity is ultra 
vires of their statutory constitution, and for this reason alone 
the House of Lords decided that Trade-Unions cannot apply 
their funds for the election or maintenance of Members of 
Parliament. 

It is, moreover, material to bear in mind that any body of 
persons, corporate or non-corporate, may provide funds for the 
election and maintenance of Members of Parliament, unless to 
do so be contrary to or ultra vires of the charter, memorandum 
of association, or rules under which that body is constituted ; 
the House of Lords held that the Trade-Union Acts consti- 
tute, as it were, the charter of Trade-Unions, and thus by 
their interpretation it is ultra vires for a Trade-Union to 
provide such funds. 

The question, therefore, before Parliament will be whether 
there is any good reason why this statutory charter should 
not be enlarged se as to embrace other forms of activity 
beyond those to which this decision declares Trade-Unions to 
be confined. 

I have, I think, accurately stated in the second paragraph 
of this letter the two main reasons urged why Trade- 
Unions should not be permitted to apply their funds to 
Parliamentary representation. There is, however, another 
reason which, as appears from some of the judgments, largely 
influenced the decision in the Osborne case. By the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1906 absolute immunity from actions of tort 
was conceded to Trade-Unions. If, therefore, the Trade-Union 
Acts do not limit the spheres of activity within which Trade- 
Unions may move, they may carry on any business and be 
immune from actions of tort which may be committed in the 
course thereof; nay, more, any association of traders may, by 
including some purpose in restraint of trade within the objects 
for which it is formed, become a Trade-Union and thus 
secure equal immunity. I was, I believe, the only Liberal 
Member who opposed the Trade Disputes Bill on account of 
this extravagant and quite unnecessary immunity conceded to 
Trade-Unions, and I ventured during its passage through the 
House to predict that the Courts of Law would find a drastic 
corrective, for it is undoubtedly abhorrent to the first prin- 
ciples of justice that any body of persons should in all 
circumstances be free from responsibility for the wrongs they 
commit, It is, however, possible to meet this formidable 
difficulty by providing in any Act which may revise the 
Osborne judgment that this immunity shall only extend to 
those cases where the tort immediately and directly arises 
from a trade dispute, though it would not surmount the 
objections which I entertain to the concession of absolute 
immunity for any purpose. 

It is said that the Osborne judgment should be maintained 
because hitherto many members of Trade-Unions have been 
opposed to the funds of their Unions being applied to Parlia- 
mentary representation, and yet have been compelled to 
acquiesce in the decision of the majority of members as 
represented by the Governing Councils. It may be observed 
that the rule with regard to corporations and unincorporated 
associations is generally that its members are bound by the 
terms of their constitution, and the will of the majority of 
their members as regulated thereby; but it is urged that this 
wholesome rule should not apply to Trade-Unions, inasmuch 
as workmen at peril of their employment are compelled to 
join Trade-Unions. I have had a long and intimate knowledge 
of Trade-Unions, and, apart from some insignificant excep- 
tions, I can safely assert that not only is there no such 
compulsion, but that the overwhelming majority of Trade- 
Unionists are warmly in favour of applying a portion—an 
inconsiderable fraction of the total income of their societies— 
of the funds to Labour representation. Therefore there could 
be nothing unjust in the rule which is applicable to other 
associations applying also to Trade-Unions. 

It is further contended that Trade-Unions should not be 
permitted to apply their funds to Parliamentary representa- 
tion because they have in some instances availed themselves 
of a political party known as the Labour Party to administer 
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the subscribed funds, and the Labour Party have granted 
election expenses and maintenance to Members of Parliament 
on an express condition that the recipients should conform 
their political conduct to the requirements of a Labour Party 
caucus. I may observe that one or two of the Judges 
expressed the opinion that a condition of this kind was against 
public policy, and therefore void; but neither the judgment 
of the Court of Appeal nor of the House of Lords was 
founded thereon. I fully recognise the evil involved in the 
imposition of a condition of this character. The close grip 
of party organisation over Members of Parliament and the 
methods by which it is sometimes maintained are objection- 
able; they necessarily tend to the weakening of that sense 
of individual independence and self-reliance which, in one of 
his noblest passages of oratory, Edmund Burke pronounced to 
be the essential attribute of a free Parliament. 

Some years ago I was, I believe, the only Liberal Member of 
Parliament who opposed State payment of Members; but the 
power of the caucus has waxed stronger, and I should now 
welcome State payment as the means of liberating Members 
from the thraldom of the caucus. Yet it savours of hypocrisy to 
differentiate, to the prejudice of the Labour Member, the frankly 
written promise of submission to the expressed will of his 
party organisation from the not less effective, though more 
obscure, understandings by which the discipline of the two 
great political parties is, to some extent at least, maintained. 
I have an ineradicable distaste for what is known as the caucus 
system; but I must confess that I have been profoundly 
impressed on the one hand by the sturdy individualism of the 
Labour Member, and on the other by the genial toleration 
with which his leaders have regarded his not infrequent 
aberrations from the path of strict obedience to the party 
Whips.—I an, Sir, &c., L. A. ATHERLEY-JONES, 

[We refer to the above letter in our leading columns.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





THE OSBORNE JUDGMENT AND THE 
AUSTRALIAN LABOUR PARTY. 

[To rue Eprror or tus “Srecraror.”} 
S1r,—Regarding the “Osborne judgment” and the Labour 
Party in Australia, you have been seriously misled by the 
Melbourne Argus (see Spectator, November 12th, p. 783). In 
Australia the industrial and the political Labour movements 
are kept quite distinct. The former is controlled by the 
Trade-Unions, the latter by the political Labour League, to 
which all are welcomed who agree with the Labour Party 
policy. This League has in its ranks many barristers, 
medical doctors, journalists, solicitors, school-teachers, manu- 
facturers, merchants, traders, and men of independent means. 
On the other hand, some Trade-Unions, and many Trade- 
Unionists, take no part at all in helping the political Labour 
League. The demand made here for the reversal of the 
Osborne judgment may be contrasted with the clause in the 
Industrial Arbitration Act of the Australian Commonwealth, 
expressly prohibiting the spending on political purposes 
of any funds of a Trade-Union registered under the Act. 
It is of importance that the “British Labour Party 
should know that in another part of our Empire the 
Osborne judgment has been fortified by express legislative 
enactment without objection from the Australian Labour 
Party, and that with a strictly separate organisation for 
political work, and no dragooning of Trade-Unions, a Labour 
Party can flourish. If there is any real life in the British 
Labour political movement, it should not fear to set up a 
distinct organisation, enlisting voluntary members from 
Trade-Unions and other sources.—I am, Sir, &c., 

73 St. James's Street, 8.W. Frank Fox. 





THE CRISIS IN THE SOUTH WALES COAL 
TRADE. 
[To rme Eprtor or tHe “Spectaror.”’) 
Srr,—At the present crisis in the coal trade one is foreed to 
look for the disturbing elements and to review the situation 
as a whole having regard to recent legislation. The Eight 
Hours Bill has directly and indirectly much affected the 
condition of mining and miners, and its influence can hardly 
be described as either happy or beneficial. Conditions of 
mining are such that they cannot have terms dictated to 
them by hours, Falls of roof, breaking of timber, crushing 











of bricks, occur daily and hourly, and have to be attendeg 
to regardless of time. Fire and water do not cease 
to trouble at the end of an eight-hours day. To search 
for the reason for this Bill is not an undertaking which 
involves much labour. Colliers’ wages are based upon 
the average selling-prices of fuel. These selling-prices are 
checked and compared with previous quarter’s prices, and an 
advance or reduction is met by an adequate advance or 
reduction in the form of a percentage in colliers’ wages, 
The amount of this percentage is agreed at Conciliation 
Board meetings attended by masters and men; if no agreement 
is effected, the matter is referred to an arbitrator. From this 
it will easily be seen why the Bill was demanded by the men’s 
representatives, and, with party politics in view, why it was 
passed. Shorter hours mean less output per pit,—you cannot 
overcrowd a coal-pit. Less output per pit means a shortage, 
A shortage means advanced prices, and with advanced prices 
advanced wages. 

The working of the Bill so far has been different from expecta. 
tion. Though it is true that the output per pit has decreased 
approximately in accordance with the estimate, the Bill has 
failed from the men’s point of view owing to the rapid 
development of extended areas of coalfields, which have in a 
time of extremely bad trade produced a total output perhaps 
in excess of the demand. The consequent reduction in price 
has not so far been met by a corresponding reduction of 
wages; but naturally no advance has been forthcoming. The 
men’s leaders now find themselves face to face with failure. 
They have hoaxed their supporters into believing that the 
passing of this Act would better their lot, and they 
have persuaded a Government against the evidence of Com. 
missions and its better sense into passing a Bill which has 
caused nothing but strife between employers and employed, 
and now, in the case of non-Union employed, starvation. Is it 
to be wondered at that such leaders have no control over their 
supporters? Is fair treating possible? Are inflammatory 
speeches from holders of high office, setting class against 
class, irresponsible telegrams, &c., likely to bring peace and 
prosperity to employers and employed? Are telegrams pur- 
porting to come from the Home Secretary inviting men’s 
leaders to conferences and ignoring masters likely to secure 
reasonable terms from Capital? Does the Home Secretary 
recognise that the employer of labour has claims upon him, 
apart from party politics, equal to the Labour M.P.’s ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. T, 





(To tue Epiror or tus “ Srectaror.””] 
S1r,—Your strictures last week upon Mr. Winston Churchill's 
message to the Tonypandy miners were all too well deserved. 
There is at least one organ of the Liberal Press which seems 
anxious to emulate his example and advance upon it. The 
strikers sought to wreck the power-house; and their success 
if achieved would have resulted in the flooding of the 
Llwynpia Mine, with the further result that the miners would 
have been deprived of the opportunity of working therein for 
many months tocome. Work was maintained in the power- 
house through the efforts of Mr. Llewellyn, the general 
manager of the Cambrian Coal Trust, and a small band of 
some twenty-five assistants. This small band of men worked 
to the point of physical exhaustion, but were fortunately 
relieved on Friday week by a contingent of men brought from 
Cardiff. The Morning Leader on the following morning 
(Saturday, the 12th inst.) published a paragraph—apparently 
an editorial one—the headline of which describes this incident 
as “Defying the South Wales Strikers.” The paragraph 
itself states that no disturbance occurred “ despite the fact” 
that the men were brought to keep the pumping engines 
going. It reads like nothing so much as a covert incitement 
to acts of lawless violence. I enclose it herewith in ease 
you care to reproduce it for the public opprobriam which it 
certainly deserves.—I am, Sir, &c., Wa. Coates, 
15 Elyne Road, Stroud Green, N. 


“DEFYING THE SOUTH WALES STRIKERS. 
Comping Iurort Freso Men as Sroxrrs. 

There was no disturbance among the South Wales strikers 
yesterday, despite the fact that a contingent of non-union men 
from Cardiff were brought to the Glamorgan power-house to keep 
the pumping engines going. The strikers for a time diverted the 
water supply to the boilers, and this brought the machinery to-a 
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standstill. It was started again, however, but the workings have 
been extensively flooded. Late last night the strikers took 
ssion of the Cilely Colliery, Tonyrefail, and stopped the 
inery. A body of Metropolitan police were dispatched to the 


posse 
mach 
mine.” 





INDIA AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 
(To ruz Epiror or tue “ Srectaror.”"] 
Sir,—The suggestion put forward in the editorial note on 
Mr. Frank Fox’s letter on “India and Imperial Defence” in 
your last issue—viz., that prior to thc assembly of the 
Imperial Conference an inquiry should be made by a 
competent Committee as to the possibility of uniting India, 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, the Malay Federation, and 
Hong-kong with Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa 
in a joint naval and military defence of British Imperial 
territories east of Suez and the Cape of Hope—will commend 
itself to all thinkers. The largest problem of Imperial 
defence that is for solution at the present time is the 
organisation under which the British Empire can maintain 
the requisite standard of naval strength in the Indian Ocean. 
Mr. Fox has explained the attitude of the overseas Dominions, 
and their readiness to take part in a full and free discussion 
of the very difficult and complicated matters that belong to 
Imperial defence; but the details that must be worked out 
before a scheme can be elaborated for final approval at the 
Conference can only be dealt with after long and careful 
inquiry. I feel certain that it needs but publicity in the Press 
in all parts of the Empire to cause the matter to receive 
attention.—I am, Sir, X&e., E. F. CuarpmMan, General. 
Beech Hurst, Lingfield, Surrey. 





THE CORONATION OF THE QUEEN. 
[To rue Epiror or tHe “ Srecraror.”’) 
Sir,—The Spectator is so accurate and so commonly quoted 
as an authority that I wish to correct a statement in the last 
issue to the effect that the Archbishop of York, according to 
precedent, will have the privilege of crowning Queen Mary. 
I believe that the only precedent besides the Coronation in 
1902 is the Coronation of the consort of William I., who was 
crowned by the Archbishop of York owing to the patriotism 
(or contumacy) of Archbishop Stigand. I think there was 
some interesting correspondence in the Press on this point 
ubout the time of the Coronation of the late King, the 
general opinion of correspondents of a mediaeval turn of 
mind being that, in claiming any such right, the Archbishop 
would be intruding in the Southern Province.—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE TAXATION OF ROYALTIES. 
[To tae Epiror or tas “Srectaror.”’] 

Sin —As a great deal of the support given to the land 
clauses depends upon the grossly erroneous belief that 
royalties were previously untaxed, will you kindly allow me 
to point out that all royalties have been fully taxed for many 
years? One of the most irresponsible statements made by 
Liberal and Socialist speakers is that “the high price of coal 
is due to the extortionate royalty, averaging 5s. per ton, paid 
to the landowner. This royalty is absolutely untaxed.” Now 
what is the truth of the matter? First, the royalty paid to 
the landowner is only a few pence per ton, and does not 
average Is. for the whole of the United Kingdom. Secondly, 
this royalty is, and has been, fully taxed as already mentioned. 
Thirdly, the facts can be verified at the Revenue offices. If 
Unionist workers will rigorously expose these fallacies on 
every hand, it will save countless votes to the cause.—I am, 
Sir, &c., C.C, Oxon. 


[We presume that Socialist Radicals would say they meant 
never before “specially taxed,”—7.e., singled out for extra 
imposts. Their theory, apparently, is not that men should be 
taxed because they are rich and in proportion to such riches, but 
because they happen to possess a particular form of property, 
such as land or minerals. Money derived from minerals 
ought, in their view, to be subject to extra taxation, though 
money derived, say, from mortgages or Consoles or railway 
debentures need not be so taxed. It is not a question of how 
rich are you? or how do you get your money? but what is it 
derived from ?—Ep. Spectator. ] 





POST OFFICE TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 
FINANCE. 
[To tax Epiror or tur “ Srecraror."") 

Srr,—That tardy annual, the Postmaster-General’s Report 
on the Post Office for the year ending March 31st, has just 
made its appearance. A few years ago it was available in 
August, but it is gradually becoming a Christmas publication. 
In view of the approaching creation of an exclusive Post 
Office monopoly in the telephone, the financial results of the 
present telegraph and telephone work of the Post Office 
are of interest to business men and political economists. 
Summarised, they are as follows:— 








Capital Gross Working 
Expenditure, Revenue. Expenses. 
Telegraphs...... £18,523,019 £3,166,192 £3,568,203 
Telephones...... 10,138,128 1,391,377 1,026,933 
ae £28,661,147 £4,557,569 £4,595,136 


The excess of expenditure over revenue for the year was 
therefore £37,567. The working expenditure of the telegraphs 
was 113 per cent. of the gross revenue. The working expendi- 
ture of the telephones was 73'8 per cent. of the gross revenue. 
The working expenditure of the combined undertakings was 
just over 100 per cent. of the gross revenue. All capital 
charges on twenty-eight and a half millions of cupital have to 
be met from other sources than the earnings of the combined 
undertakings. Interest on the original capital of the tele- 
graphs, £10,800,000, is paid out of the Consolidated Fund. 
On the capital added since the purchase capital account was 
closed, many years ago, no interest is paid. Interest and 
sinking fund on telephone capital are paid partly by net tele- 
phone revenue, and partly by royalties from licensees; the 
royalties for the past year amounted to £320,590, or almost as 
much as the net revenue of the whole telephone business of 
the Post Office. The actual net telephone revenue, arising 
from the trunk line system, the London system, and the 
provincial systems of the Post Office, amounted to £364,444, or 
355 per cent. on the total telephone capital of £10,158,128. 
The amount required for interest and sinking fund on tele- 
phone capital was £767,007, so the net telephone revenue 
failed to meet capital charges for the year by £402,563. It is 
toa Department which produces from a technical industry 
financial results such as these that the political authorities 
now propose to entrust the entire telephone business of the 
country.—I am, Sir, &c., Hersert Laws WEBB. 
35 Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W. 





“THE IDLE RICH.” 
(To tue Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—I see from the Spectator of October 29th that you miss 
the point in Mr. Lloyd George’s remarks concerning the 
pursuits of “the rich,”—<.e., of impropriators of unearned 
income in the shape of rent and interest. Excusably so, for 
Mr. Lloyd George himself has not got rid of the old Radical 
notion that the destitution of the destitute minority, and the 
insecurity of the economically insecure majority, are effects 
of the existence of a class of income-impropriators, the truth 
being that the power to levy unearned income is an effect and 
not at all a cause, much less the cause, of destitution and 
economic insecurity or liability to destitution. However, the 
Chancellor’s point is that the right to levy unearned income 
and live the life of an income-impropriator must yield to the 
right of income-earners to economic security and of all 
persons to some income to live upon, whenever the two rights 
come into conflict. We Socialists believe that unearned 
income for one minority is impossible except in presence 
of actual destitution for another minority and economic 
insecurity for the income-earning majority; but Mr. Lloyd 
George disagrees with us, and holds that the continued 
existence of an income-impropriating class is compatible with 
equally secure incomes for all alike. He cannot, therefore, be 
considered as inconsistent when he indulges in “motoring” 
and other pursuits of the income-impropriating classes, while 
yet stoutly maintaining that the right to indulge in such 
pursuits cannot without gross injustice be invoked to justify 
opposition to the elimination of destitution and the establish- 
ment of universal economic security. No doubt you, Sir, 
justify destitutionism on other grounds than the right of 
income-impropriators to do what they will with their own; 





but your grounds have little effect on “ the man in the street,” 
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require no justification from the requirements of economic 
progress, and whose attachment to the “sacred rights of 
property ” can only be overcome by appealing to the “right 
to live,” equally ultimate and more “sacred” to “the man in 
the street,” the final court of appeal in the issue between 
apholders and opponents of destitutionism.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxford Union Society. O. E. Post. 


[We do not justify destitution, but are as much horrified 
by it, and desire to get rid of it quite as ardently, as 
any Socialist. The difference between us is this. We 
think that the Socialist is choosing the wrong method, and 
will infallibly increase, not decrease, destitution by putting his 
theories into operation. We hold that, like the Protectionist, 
but on a much greater scale, he is trying to seek abundance 
by the artificial creation of scarcity. To allege that we desire 
to maintain destitution as the foundation of riches is a 
malicious libel. We are perfectly willing to credit Socialists 
with good intentions, but many of them, like our corre- 
spondent, seem incapable of admitting that any one can 
oppose their views except on the basest and most sordid 
grounds. We cannot continue this correspondence.—ED. 
Spectator. } 





THE CHEAP COTTAGE PROBLEM. 
[To rax Epiror or tue “Srecraror.”’) 

Sir,—I am very glad you republished in the Spectator of 
November 5th Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s letter and plans of a 
£150 cottage, as it has stirred me up to go into the question 
again. May I be allowed to draw your attention to alterna- 
tive plans which I am enclosing with this letter? It is very 
difficult to write briefly on this subject, as it has so many 
bearings, but I should like to give a list of what seem to me 
to be the good and bad points in the two sets of plans. 

Taking Mr. Strachey’s plans first, the good points are, I 
think, as follows:—The plan is contained within four square 
walls and under two slopes of a roof. There is only one 
chimney-stack. All rooms have a separate entrance. The 
building is well lighted. The scullery has a copper. 

I think the drawbacks are as follows :—There is no parlour. 
One room has no fireplace. There is no porch. The bedrooms 
draw their light and air from the living-room, as the staircase 
is not shut off. The larder also ventilates from the living-room. 
The e.c. is next the larder. The partitions of the bedroom 
floor are not carried by the ground-floor partitions. The 
diagonal arrangement of fireplaces is costly and wasteful of 
room. The roof span of twenty-four feet is too great for a 
cheap roof. The spans of floors are wasteful. 

Now, taking the plans which I enclose, I estimate the good 
points thus :—The plan is contained within four square walls 
and under two slopes of a roof. The building is well lighted. 
The scullery has a copper. The living-room has a through 
light. There isa parlour. All rooms have fireplaces. There 
is an entrance lobby, out of which the staircase leads, and 
where a doormat can be placed. The larder does not open 
out of kitchen or scullery. All the partitions on the bedroom 
floor are carried by the ground floor. The roof span of 
17 ft. 6 in. can be done with a coupled rafter roof, which is 
the cheapest form. No floor has a greater span than ten 
feet. 

It seems to me that if you add up the good and bad points 
of each scheme, it will be found that the merits of the narrow- 
spanned cottage will far outweigh those of the wide-spauned 
cottage. No earth-closet is shown on the plan which I send, 
because a toolhouse and e.c.’s were built in a block separately 
away from, although near, the cottages. 

The question of price can never be compared unless the 
buildings are built in the same place by the same builder, 
because builders differ considerably in their prices, and, say, 
a bad hill or no water will add 10 per cent. on to any 
building. 

There are just two points which I must comment upon. 
The question of providing a parlour has, of course, often been 
discussed; but it does seem that housewives are reasonable 
in wishing for it. They can show a visitor into it at any time, 
and know it will be fit to be seen. If they like the visitors, 
they can take them into the living-room; but they need not 
do so unless they like. I think most housewives will sym- 


pathise in this. The other point is all the bedrooms having 
a separate entrance. 


I have always built cottages with one 





to whom the rights of private property are ultimate and 
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room opening out of the parents’ room, and have more than 
once been thanked by a mother. 

Iam glad Mr. Strachey covered his roof with tiles. I hope 
they were hand-made tiles. My cottages were built with nine- 
inch brick walls, cemented outside, and whitewashed. The 
roof was a little over a forty-five pitch, and covered with hand- 
made tiles. I was very glad to sce that Mr. Strachey added 
no ornament to his cottages. True ornament is the expression 
of joy and over-abundance. Such qualities cannot come in 
when the object is to build at the lowest cost.—I am, Sir, &., 

Westbrook, Godalming. THACKERAY TURNER. 


[That Mr. Thackeray Turner's cottage is the better cottage 
we do not doubt; but we must remember that Mr. Strachey’s 
object was not to build the best cottage he could devise, but 
so to expend £150 as to produce a healthy and comfortable 
cottage which should have three good bedrooms, and a good 
sitting-room and scullery, &c., downstairs. Remember also 
that £150 was chosen as the absolute maximum, not arbitrarily, 
or, as some kindly critics have suggested, because it was 
thought quite enough to spend on a working man’s home, 
but because it is the highest sum on which a rural labourer 
can afford to pay low interest even when the land is given 
for nothing, and the fencing and water-supply are also 
free. What is wanted economically is to raise the labourer’s 
wages. But this is accomplished automatically if his cottage 
can be provided for 3s. a week instead of his being obliged, 
as now in too many of the Southern Counties, to pay 63.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





STEAM-DESTROYING COPPER. 
(To ruz Epiron or tee “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—In your issue of June 4th last you published a letter 
from Miss C. Cochrane drawing attention to the virtues of 
Thompson’s steam-destroyer copper. On the strength of that 
letter I ordered one of these coppers for a new cottage which 
I was then building. I now find that it does all that was 
claimed for it, and my gardener and his wife are delighted 
with it. It is also economical in fuel. I venture to send you 
this letter as you take such an interest in cottage building 
and planning, and a good thing like this ought to be widely 
known. The address is H. Thompson, 1 Stainton Road, 
Endcliffe, Sheffield.—I am, Sir, &e., W. CHANCE. 
Orchards, near Godalming. 
[A copper which does not fill the house with soapy steam on 
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washing-day is in a small cottage a matter of very great 
importance. We are very glad to have Sir William Chance’s 
evidence that the type of copper advocated by Miss Cochrane 
is go successful when put to the test of use.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE £150 COTTAGE. 
[To tue Eprror or THE “Srecrator.’’] 
Srr,—As many persons have asked the proportion of gravel 
or sand to Portland cement in the blocks used by us in the 
construction of Mr. Strachey’s cottages, we beg to say that 
the proportion is six parts of gravel or sand to one of Portland 
cement. This we find suitable for the ordinary walls of a two- 
story cottage. The size and shape of our block is as below. 
—We are, Sir, Xe., Joun S. Browne anv Bros. 
(Builders of Mr. Strachey’s Cottages). 
Albury, Guildford. 
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THE TREATMENT OF HOSPITAL PATIENTS. 
(To Tue Eprror or tue “ Specraror.”’] 
Sir—A recent novel suggests to its readers that cruel 
experiments are made by the doctors on their patients 
in our hospitals. Practically it founds this suggestion on 
three instances, one in Germany ten years ago, another in 
this country twenty-seven years ago, and one case to which 


no reference is given. The present writer was for a quarter 


of acentury on the staff of this or that general hospital in 
London. For many years, he was daily in the out-patient 
rooms or in the wards. During this quarter of a century, 
many new drugs and new methods came to be tried, and some 
svere found valuable and some were not. But, to the best of 
his belief and his memory, not once in all those years did he 
or any of his colleagues inflict any pain or any discomfort on 
any patient, save in the reasonable hope of doing good to 
that patient. A new drug or a new surgical method was tried 
because it offered to the patient some prospect of ease, 
improvement, or recovery. New drugs and new methods 
are tried alike in hospital and in private practice. 

For example, about twenty years ago a serum-treatment 
was devised for certain cases of acute septic infection, such as 
dissection wounds. The first patient on whom this serum 
was tried in this country was a doctor, and it saved his life. 
The next patient was the present writer, and the result 
was no less happy. For another example, we have the 
use of chloroform. The discovery of chloroform was made 
by Simpson, Keith, and Matthews Duncan, experimenting on 
themselves; but the use of chloroform to alleviate the pains 
of labour was proved, after an experiment on a cat, by an 
experiment on a woman. And it is pleasant to remember 
that her Majesty Queen Victoria was among the earliest 
patients who tried this new drug: for she knew that her 
example would encourage all women to free themselves from 
this pain. For another example, we have the operation of 
ovariotomy. The mortality in the earlier cases was terrible ; 
there was a time when the operation was denounced as 
criminal, Slowly and steadily it was improved, and became 
a blessing past all telling. It is the same with many other 
methods, once doubted or condemned, now established and 
daily used. There was a time when each of them might 
fairly be called an experiment; that is to say, a trial. New 
drugs and new ways of surgery must be tried: a beginning 
must be made somewhere. It was an experiment when 
Ambroise Paré, about 1550, dared to stop the bleeding after 
amputation with silk ligatures instead of boiling oil or red- 
hot irons. “ My method of practice,” he calls it, “ which it 
pleased God to teach me, without I had ever seen it done in 
any case, no, nor read of it.” He thought it out, he conferred 
with his colleagues, he got the red-hot irons handy in case 








the ligatures should fail, and then, heaven be praised, he 
made the experiment. How else, without experiments on 
patients, are medicine and surgery to be advanced ? 

Further, the doctor, if he really knows his work, may be 
justified under special conditions in making experiments 
which do neither harm nor good. For example, about thirty 
years ago, a wise and eminent physician treated cases of 
rheumatic fever without any drugs except a placebo. It was 
before the days of the salicylates; he did not believe that the 
fashionable drugs of bis time had any effect on the course 
of the fever; so he left them all off, and was content to have 
his patients made comfortable, well nursed, and carefully 
watched. They had no ground of complaint, for they fared as 
well as those patients who bad the usual drugs inside them. 
It was an experiment on hospital patients, not in treatment, 
but in non-treatment; and it was thoroughly justified. 
Indeed, such neutral experiments are more of the nature of 
mere observations; they hardly go beyond the ordinary tests 
and physical examinations of patients which are part of the 
day’s work of every hospital. 

It would be too much to say that no doctor, no pathologist, 
British or foreign, dead or living, has ever gone beyond 
these limits. If you rake diligently the interminable 
shelves of thirty years of medical literature in several 
languages, you will get a handful of stones to throw 
at the medical profession. Rake steadily, spying hard 
all the time, and keeping prejudice hot in your heart, 
and you will be sure to find what you are looking for. 
Then, if you are literary and imaginative, you can write 
an anti-hospital novel. But if you prefer experience to 
prejudice, talk to the London poor: ask them what they think 
of in-patient life in our hospitals. You will find in a very 
small minority of them some distrust, and you may be sure 
that some of this distrust has been put into them by the 
imaginative people. But in the vast majority of the poor you 
will find hearty goodwill toward the hospitals, complete con- 
fidence in them, and downright gratitude. They are less fond 
of the out-patient department. It is not possible to provide 
for three or four hundred out-patients per diem perfect 
comfort and leisurely consideration. It is a question mainly 
of money. But they do love the wards, and no wonder; and 
the present writer is prepared to back his twenty-five yeurs 
of hospital experience against a whole wilderness of anti- 
hospital works of fiction.—I am, Sir, &c., M.D. 





SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGES. 
[To tue Evitror or tug “Sprecrartor,”’] 
Srr,—With reference to the article on this subject in a recent 
number of the Spectator, may not the so-called Mystery of 
Glamis be connected with one of these underground passages ? 
The mystery as generally accepted is connected with a terrible 
secret known only to the Earl of Strathmore, his heir, and 
the factor of the estate. A secret chamber generally forms 
part of the story, peopled with horrors, according to the 
imagination of the narrator. And one sometimes hears of 
visitors, with up-to-date good taste, hanging towels and other 
signals out of their windows in the hope of locating the 
chamber. Sir Walter Scott passed a night at Glamis when 
he was a young man of twenty, and he thus writes about the 
castle in his “ Demonology and Witchcraft,” published eighty 
years ago:— 

“This hoary pile contains much in its appearance, and in the 

traditions connected with it, impressive to the imagination. ..... 
It contains also a curious monument of the peril of feudal times, 
being a secret chamber, the entrance of which, by the law or 
custom of the family, must only be known to three persons at once, 
viz.: the Earl of Strathmore, his heir apparent, and any third 
person they may take into their confidence.” 
Here, then, is the secret chamber of the mystery, and the 
secret confined to the three persons mentioned. It would 
appear too that the chamber was used as a means of escape, 
and, though this is not mentioned, it was probably connected 
with an underground passage as a means of retreat in the 
event of the place being captured by the enemy.—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. H. Rivert-Carnac, 

Schloss Rothberg, Switzerland. 


(To tne Eprror or tue “ Srecraror.’’] 
Srr,—I have read with interest your article upon subterranean 
passages in the Spectator of October 29th, and since you start 
with a reference to the traditional underground passages of 
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the Jesuits in Lisbon, perhaps I may be permitted to offer a 
suggestion as to the origin in the Peninsula of the widespread 
popular belief that such subways exist. 

The Spanish Moslems undoubtedly used underground stair- 
ways and underground storerooms, at any rate in Andalusia. 
They always, if possible, perched their castles on the top of 
steep hills above a river, and the water-supply was provided 
from the river by means of subterranean gangways. The 
famous Casa del Rey Moro at Ronda (which may or may not 
have been the palace which King Motadid of Seville built 
there in the first half of the eleventh century) is a case in 
point. The staircase down to the river, an immense distance 
below, still exists, although it has been closed to the public 
for many years. The castle of Alcala on the river Guadaira, 
near Seville, is another instance. Here the passages have 
fallen into ruin together with the whole great castle, but the 
entrance und some twenty feet of one of them are still visible, 
and the traditional name of mazmorras (granaries or store- 
rooms) proves the additional purpose to which the excavation 
was put. These are two cases out of many with which I am 
acquainted in Andalusia. There is a good deal of unpub- 
lished evidence that the intercourse between England 
and Spain in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries was much closer than is generally imagined, 
and it appears to me by no means impossible that 
the tradition of these Arabic subways was conveyed by 
Royal and other ladies who married English Princes 
and Lords, or by English soldiers who fought in the 
Castilian army during the reconquest of Spain. I do not 
know if the Romans made use of this means of providing 
water in their fortresses, but when we find such passages and 
stairs in castles which date from the Roman occupation of 
Spain, the presumption is that the Arabs did not originate 
but adopted the system, invaluable in times of siege. The 
tradition of what you aptly term “ bolt-holes ” certainly dates 
here from the days of Islam. How much earlier an origin it 
may have had I cannot attempt to decide. But here, at any 
rate, it is based on solid fact. The Roman mill which covered 
the mouth of the “waterway” at Alcala is some three 
hundred feet below the castle, while the staircase under the 
Casa del Rey Moro at Ronda is more than double that 
distance below the top of the precipitous cliff on which the 
old town is built.—I am, Sir, &., 


Seville. EvLten M. WuisHaw. 





[To rue Epiror or tHe “Spectator,” ] 
Srr,—As it is commonly asserted that an underground 
passage was used in the taking of Mortimer at Nottingham 
Castle, the following citation from a work almost con- 
temporary with the event may prove of interest. In the 
feigned “ prophecy” attributed to one Jobn of Bridlington 
(written, of course, at the same time as the “commentary ” 
which accompanies it,—namely, about the year 1370) occurs 
this line :— 
“Occultis portis lustris capiet mare mortis.” 

The commentary informs us that the passage refers to the 
taking and death of Roger Mortimer, of whose career and 
supposed designs the commentator gives a brief account; the 
gloss continues thus :— 

“Rex Edwardus capiet mare mortis, i. mortuum, et hic utitur 
sexta occultatione. Occultis porlis, quia intraverunt ad eum per 
portas occultas. Lustris, i. in speluncis vel cavernis terrae, vel in 
locis occultis.” 


—I am, Sir, &., E. R. S. 





RAT-CATCHERS. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHE “Spectator.”’) 
Srr,—In reference to the subject of rat-catchers, who were 
honoured by being described in an article in your columns on 
November 5th, it may interest your readers to know that 
Paris possesses, or possessed, a semi-official rat-catcher. His 
name is Henry Dayve, and he has been following his curious 
profession in the sewers of the French capital since before 
1870. He catches his “game,” not with traps, but with his 
hands. I had an interesting conversation with Pére Dayve in 
1908, and found that he had once been asked to go over to 
Washington to rid the White House of its thousands of 
unwelcome rodents. WhenI asked him what he thought of 
microbes as a means of ridding buildings of rats, he scoffed at 
the idea, and when I explained to him that experiments were 





about to be made with food containing millions of bacilli, he 
could not restrain his hilarity :— 


“Excuse me, Sir,” he said at the fag-end of a chuckle, “ but I 
can’t help smiling at these new-fangled inventions. I ain’t q 
believer in ’em no more than I’m a believer in what these doctors 
say about rats spreading disease. Propagate epidemics, do they ? 
Well, they haven’t done me much harm, and I've spent the whole 
of my life among’em on intimate relations, so to speak. No, Monsieur, 
rats don’t spread disease unless you kill ’em with microbes and 
leave ’em to die under buildings where you cannot get at ’em, 
That’s why I’m not in favour of microbes, and hold that my 
system’s the best,—the good old system of catchin’ ’em with my 
hands, aided by a pocketful of pebbles,and my secret method of 
calling ’em out of their holes.” 

“You have then a method of your own?” I asked. 
tell me what it is?” 

“Give away the secret of my whistle!” exclaimed the old rat- 
catcher in astonishment. “Not if I know it! It’s a secret pro- 
fessionnel, and nobody’s going to learn it until ’m gone. But I 
don’t mind showing you how I catch my little beauties in the 
Paris sewers, and if you like, you can accompany me one of these 
nights. Now, what do you say to that ?” 


“Will you 


Needless to say, I accepted his invitation and witnessed 
no fewer than twenty captures. Pre Dayve caught 
nearly all his rats by means of what he called the “sugar 
dodge.” Taking a pebble from his pocket, he threw 
it into the hole where the rat was concealed in such a 
manner that, like a boomerang, it came half-way back 
to him. Whether the animal really thought it was 
sugar, or whether he was merely curious or frightened, I 
cannot say. Anyway, out he came from his hole like a flash. 
But not quick enough to escape Dayve’s fingers, which, with 
years of practice, had become as agile as a cat’s paw. Pong! 
down his hand came upon him, right on the scruff of his neck, 
and the next moment he was in the “King” of the rat- 
catchers’ bag.—I am, Sir, &., FrepDeERIC LEEs. 
52 Rue des Volontaires, Paris. 





WOMEN AND THE SUFFRAGE. 
(To rue Eprror or Tue “ Srectator.’’] 
S1r,—Will you kindly allow me to point out to you that Lady 
Chance (see Spectator, November 12th) was collecting the 
signatures of women in favour of the Conciliation Bill, whereas 
the card sent out by the Women’s National Anti-Suffrage 
League merely asked the question, “Do you wish women to 
have a vote for Parliament?” This might be taken, and I 
know in some cases was taken, to mean giving the vote to 
women in general, and it would naturally account for the 
difference in the numbers of the signatures obtained; many 
women who are in favour of the Conciliation Bill are against 
universal suffrage. I regret that the question put by the 
Women’s National Anti-Suffrage League was not more 
explicit, as the returns would then have been of service in 
deciding the fate of the Conciliation Bill.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. H. 


(To rue Eprror or Tue “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—May I ask for space to make a correction arising out of 
figures quoted from the Anti-Suffrage Review in your last issue ? 

It is there stated as a result of a canvass of women municipal 
voters that 9,845 voted against women’s suffrage, while only 2,520 
voted for it. Comparing these numbers with the very different 
experience at Godalming reported by Lady Chance, you remark 
that the difference is in part to be explained by the fact that the 
Godalming inquiry was conducted by personal canvass, while the 
anti-suffrage figures were obtained by postcard. 

Will you kindly allow me to say that as far as Bristol (one of 
the places included in the anti-suffrage canvass) was concerned, 
the inquiry was made by personal canvass and not by postcard, 
and that (as Miss G. Pott’s letter to the Times on the 11th inst. 
shows) the same system was adopted in North Berkshire ? 

I am entirely in agreement with yeu, Sir, in your comment that 
a personal canvass tends to produce results favourable to the 
canvasser. Especially is this the case among the poor and 
ignorant. 

It should, I think, have been added that 2,763 women. voiers 
replied in a neutral sense, and that 5,808 gave no indication of 
their views.—I am, Sir, &c., EvizaBeTH STurae. 

Bristol. 





“THE LAND OF HIS FATHERS.” 
(To tae Epiror oF Tue “ Spectaror.’’] 
Siz,—In the matter of writing letters to the Press regarding 
reviews of one’s own books, I believe Iam entitled to claim your 
indulgence as a first offender. Also, consideration of the kindly 
review of “The Land of His Fathers” which appeared in your last 
issue may perhaps warrant a plea of justification. The latter 
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sortion of the review in question, including the following passage, 
a what puzzles me :— 

« But we have one or two criticisms to make. Thus he holds 
up to ridicule a smooth-speaking parson, who patronises but does 
not help the hero’s scheme. Very good; but when we are told 
that he pays his hard-working curate £80 a year we protest. Such 
a stipend is impossible; the idea is borrowed from the fiction of 
fifty years ago.” 

This is a question, not of opinion, but of fact. If your reviewer 
will refer to the Curate’s Augmentation Fund, 2 Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, or to any Church organisation possessed of equal 
sources of information in this particular matter, he will, I think, 
withdraw this part of his criticism. There are very many eurates, 
there are also vicars and rectors in this country, whose stipends 
are well under a hundred a year. To say that this is undesirable 
is, of course, natural. It was much resented by Harry Ayres in 
«The Land of His Fathers.” ‘To say, by way of criticism of the 
book, that it is “ impossible,” is—not quite worthy of the Spectator’s 
literary traditions.—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. Dawson. 

Royal Colonial Institute. 





A CORRECTION, 
[To THe Eprror or THe “Srectator.’’) 
Sin,—The reviewer to whom you have entrusted my edition of 
“The Kingis Quair, and The Quare of Jelusy,” contrives in his 
eleven lines of criticism in your last issue to fall into two mistakes. 
He substitutes James II. for James VI., and he makes me speak 
of “the dim common people,”—an expression I nowhere use. 
—I am, Sir, &c., ALEXANDER Lawson. 
The University, St. Andrews. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication, 








POETRY. 


SIR PEDIVERE. 


(“Sir Pedivere, having slain his Lady in a fit of jealous rage, was bidden by 
Launcelot to carry her to Winchester there to abide the judgment of Queen 
Guenever.”—“‘ The Noble History of King Arthur."’] 


THE Queen had said to him: “ Go thou to Rome, 
And bear her with thee, since she was thy wife, 
And lay her at the Holy Father’s feet. 

And if, he, seeing her as she is now, 

All pale and bloodied who was once so fair, 

Can help to cleanse thee from thy grievous sin, 
Why, thou shalt be forgiven, Pedivere.” 

So they put harness on the strong white horse 
He rode in tourneys, and he went at dawn 
Through leafless woods, and in the falling rain, 
And knew that in the brake at either side 

Were greedy eyes that watched him going by, 
And saw the chain of gold about his neck. 

Yet he would wear it since it was her gift. 

He had no lance, no sword, he was unarmed. 

The wrought steel of his gorget and his mail 
Might bruise her tender flesh. He thought of that, 
He, who had killed her; so he was unarmed; 
And yet none stayed him, as he rode with Death. 
He wrapped her body in a cloak of furs, 

Since though he held her close she seemed so cold; 
Though often, as he rode, he bent his head 

To kiss her lips or whisper in her ear. 

Then, as night fell, he fancied that she moved, 
And he was glad, and called her by her name. 
The horse could go no farther, so he stayed, 

And laid his burden down beneath a tree, 

Close by the river's edge, and watched it there. 
Once and again he asked her: “ Art thou cold? ” 
She would not answer, but her little hand 

Was like a stone to hold. “ Oh, love!” he moaned, 
And took his cloak and laid it over her, 

And then his cotte and hosen, all, and knelt 
Naked as those stone idols brought from Rome, 
Ere Rome was Christ’s, or as the man God made 
To live in Eden, before Death and Love 

Came to make havoc in this world of ours. 














So they were found at sunrise lying there, 
He, with a smile still on his frozen lips, 
As who should say: “ Why, this is very well.” 
And those who saw that he had died for her 
Held him absolved, and, having prayed for them, 
Laid them together in one narrow grave. 
Moray DAa.ton, 


BOOKS. 


a 
LECTURES ON GREEK POETRY.* 
“WE are all Greeks,” says Shelley, “for our laws, our 
literature, our religion, our arts, have their root in Greece”; 
and as regards literature at any rate, but above all as regards 
poetry, the truth of his judgment is beyond question. The 
Hebrew can, indeed, vie with the Hellene in poetic power. 
There are passages in Isaiah and in the Book of Job which 
stand at the height of excellence, and “the words of Amos, 
who was among the herdmen of Tekoa,” have the fire and 
the force of Homer. The great “ Dirge” in Ecclesiastes, the 
Lament over Saul and Jonathan, and still more many of the 
Psalms, are lyrics of unsurpassed beauty, while, in a far 
different vein, the Song of Songs may rival even the burning 
verse of her who was called “ the tenth Muse.” But between 
East and West there is, as it were, a great gulf fixed. 
Oriental art seems as though it could not flourish in lands 
that look toward the sunset, and Hebrew poetry has had 
little influence in shaping the expression of European 
thought. The mould in which it is cast is somehow one 
into which our fancies will not run, whereas with the poetry 
of Greece the case is wholly different. That not only 
inspires and delights, but has also been the model for all 
after ages. Turn where you will, and you cannot escape 
Greece. The epic and the lyric, tragedy and comedy, the 
pastoral and the idyll, the elegy and the epigram,—all go 
back to the same source. That a single race should thus have 
fixed, as it would seem for ever, the enduring forms of 
poetry might well excite wonder; but the true miracle is 
that Greece not only invented but also perfected, and that 
less by slow process than with instant rapidity of achieve- 
ment. Just as the Goddess of Wisdom leapt full-grown 
and fully armed from the head of Zeus, so the genius of 
Greece gave birth to Poetry in all her varied incarnations, 
not a puling infant, but in the majesty of her maturest 
splendour. The fact is certain, and it is inexplicable. For, 
deal with the matter how you will, grope with archaeologists 
among buried potsherds, or study every weary volume in which 
men have sought to find the secret of life by the methods of 
the dissecting-room, and yet, surely, the appearance of Homer, 
as he rises in immortal radiance from amid the encircling 
night, remains a mystery and a marvel. And then upon the 
silence of two centuries there burst the passion and the 
music of the song of Sappho, not less wonderful than the 
first-heard notes of the nightingale’s melody in spring. Or, 
again, two hundred years pass away when ona sudden Tragedy 
“in sceptred pall comes sweeping by,” and the masterpieces 
of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides create almost a new 
world upon the stage; while, even when her vitality seemed 
spent, Greece still 
“Scattered, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, her words among the world” ; 








and although in the poets of Alexandria the sacred fire burned 
low, yet it is to them we owe not only the romantic epic and 
the love elegy, but also those immortal idylls which first 
touched into flame the genius of Virgil and of Tennyson. 

But this is an age which accounts wonder childlike, which 
is impatient of miracles, and anxious to explain everything, 
even the birth of poetry, by some process of exact causation. 
It no longer looks on Homer only with reverence and with 
awe, but seeks to discover how he was made, studying his 
anatomy rather than his soul. His mechanism, as it were, 
is being explored by a hundred experts, who imagine that if 
they can find where some fragment may have come from, or 
what its structure may possibly be, they have also found the 
secret of the living whole. Even Professor Mackail is 
infected with this material tendency. The Iliad, he writes, 
“embodies the work of whole guilds of artists, of whole ages 





* Lectures on Greek Poetry. By J. W. Mackail, Professor of Poetry im the 
University of Oxford. London: Longmansand Co. [9s. 6d. net.) 
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that appreciated art,” as though by postulating the existence 
of these guilds, of which we have no real knowledge, he were 
providing an hypothesis which made clear how the Iliad came 
into being. Or again, referring to its appearance, he says 
that “in asky sown thick with dust of stars a great planet 
rose,” and the image is a fine one; but in the pitch-black pre- 
Homeric night where does this “ dust of stars” come from ? 
And how ean any amount of starry dust create a “ planet”? 
But Professor Mackail is in a difficulty. He believes, on the 
one hand, in “the great planet,” refuses to make Homer an 
agglomeration of lesser luminaries—and what worthy Pro- 
fessor of Poetry could do otherwise ?—but, on the other hand, 
he is, we fear, a little afraid of the “ separatists,” the nucleus- 
theory-mongers, and other such folk, for whom he accordingly 
invents his star-dust and tosses it to them, so that “seeing 
they see and may not perceive.” For Homer, when all has 
been said, is a god-given fact, a sun in the heaven of poetry, 
of which no critical spectroscope can afford any convincing 
account. And it is the same, at least in great measure, with 
Greek lyrics and with the Greek drama. Sappho’s Hymn to 
Aphrodite, the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, and the Oedipus at 
Colonus of Sophocles are new creations. The ordinary laws 
ef evolution do not account for them, and, unlike the work of 
the minor poets of Alexandria, the development of which is 
brilliantly treated in this volume, they are, as it were, “ without 
descent”; and the one defect in these otherwise faultless essays 
is that the writer seems to hold that their origin can be brought 
anto connexion with some general law. He continually speaks 
of poetry as “the pattern and interpretation of life” ; and if 
we judge him correctly—for writers on poetry are apt to be as 
elusive as their theme —he appears to suppose that the cireum- 
stances of an epoch not merely favour the birth of great 
‘poetry, but also somehow explain, and even cause, its birth, 
‘because a poet ‘ embodies centrally and completely the spirit” 
of his age. But though in a partial sense surrounding 





circumstances may be said to have created Virgil, Dante, 
Milton, or even Shakespeare, the unique quality of Greek 
poetry is, we hold, that it is almost unconditioned by 
circumstances. Virgil, for instance, with Homer and all 
Greek literature at his hand, composed the Aeneid by a pro- 
cess which we can examine, criticise, and understand; but 
that Homer in the ninth century before Christ created the 
lliad is «a fact wholly incomprehensible, as the endless and 
hopeless attempts to show how he did it seem sufficiently to 
prove. 

Happily, however, Professor Mackail is something far greater 
than a theorist, for he is an incomparable critic. As the 
eccupant of an Oxford Chair, he is probably compelled ex officio 
to evolve theories; but when he shakes himself free of them 
-and forgets that he is a Professor, then he becomes the true 
interpreter in whom the soul of poetry lives and breathes, a 

-qnickening and inspiring reality. Take, for example, this 
uphrase: “The Attic drama was the creation of a Homerised 
Hellas with its Hellenised Homer.” That surely is theoretical, 
academic, lifeless. Then turn to the passage in which he refers 
to “the accumulation of no less than six fully elaborated 
similes before the Catalogue in Book II. of the Iliad,” and, 
sweeping aside all the objections of editors and critics, tells 
you that the effect is “like trumpets sounding over a clear 
space before the coming of a great procession.” That, on 
the other band, is real criticism, full of truth, insight, and 
illumination. Or read the remarks which follow on Homer's 
general use of the simile :— 

“More commonly, however, these comparisons reflect upon some 
tense situation or violent action the quietness of nature or of 
natural things; often with a sense of beauty more delicate and 
observant than we find again until nature was looked upon with 
the eyes of Western Europe, and with a feeling for the beauty of 
common life which keeps the atmosphere of the poem cool and 
sane. Such are the pictures of the hawk poising above the cliff; 
of the slim-foliaged ash seen against the sky on a hill; of the 
dlossomed olive grown in a solitary place where a spring bubbles 
wp, and it is blown by all ths breezes and shimmers into silver; of 
the woodman preparing his dinner in a dell among the hills, or 
the gardener guiding runlets of water from a spring to ripple 
down over the trenched slopes of his garden-plot. The invention 
of this class. of ornament has been staled by use; and it lends 
itself with horrid facility to the hands of the minor poet. But it | 
was an invention of the first importance; and it has never been 
used with greater tact and skill than in the Homeric poetry where | 
it makes its first appearance. ‘The effect of these spaces of cool 
air and guict daylight in the composition is magical.” 

That is the sort of criticism which gives a reviewer pause. 
He can only fling aside a useless pen and bid those who love ' 





| fortunate. 





Greek poetry read this volun:e, for they will be rewarded, 
Much in it has of necessity been said or thought before, but 
there is certainly much which has never been more happily 
expressed, and much also which is, we think, equally new and 
admirable. The three chapters, for example, which deal with 
“the Alexandrians” throw really fresh light on a compara. 
tively unexplored, though important, field of poetry. And if 
any one would learn what true poetic insight is, let him turn 
to what is here written about Sappho. “To antiquity,” says 
Professor Mackail, “she was the poetess as Homer was the 
poet,” and, he udds, “she still remains so.” Yet how little do 
most of us know of her! ‘Two brief Odes with a few 
fragments, written in a strange dialect, are all that remains 
to us, and to make those fragments live, breathe, burn, to 
make us, in this dull and distant age, glow with “the fire 
once entrusted to the strings of an Aeolian maid,” is perhaps 
as hard a task as any interpreter of poetry could attempt. 
But here that task is not only attempted but fulfilled. 
“T say that one shall remember me even afterward,”— 
so Sappho writes of herself, and the present reviewer— 
if a personal word may he allowed where space precludes 
proof—has learned from her interpreter for the first time 
to understand and feel the living reality of her proud 
words, 





MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER.* 

In the preface to this Memoir of her late husband Mrs, 
Arnold-Forster tells us her reason for publishing it “ after 
no long delay.” The subjects with which Arnold-Forster 
occupied himself are still problems to be solved, and she 
desired that his opinions should be kept in mind while they 
might be of use. His opinions on naval and military affairs 
were not generally our own, but we cannot begin to comment 
on this most admirable Memoir without saying at once how 
impressive is this record of the life of a man who devoted 
himself to the State, who knew no relaxation in his labours, 
and who never flinched under the stress of several years of 
great suffering and the instant menace of death. Arnold- 
Forster was ever a fighter, which means that he had his 
But the man whose eyes light up with battle is 
often the man of the strongest private love. This was extra- 
ordinarily true of Arnold-Forster. The revelation made 
through his letters of his family affection, for instance, is 
beautiful and tender. One is reminded a little of the letters 
of his grandfather, Arnold of Rugby, which proved to the 
world how much more of gentleness and sensitiveness lay 
behind the magnificent austerity of the great schoolmaster 
than had ever been supposed. Mrs. Arnold-Forster has told 
neither too much nor too little; she has, in fact, written with 
perfect discretion and faultless taste. Her Memoir is a model 
of what such a book should be. We heartily wish that it 
could be read chiefly by those who dissented most vehemently 
from Arnold-Forster in politics. Radicals and Socialists 
may have really supposed his patriotism to be a thing of 
repellent calculations in battleships and battalions, but if 
they turn to this book they will find an unmistakably true 
picture of a man yearning for the good of his country witha 
consuming passion. He thought day and night of the honour 
and welfare of England with a fire in his soul which burned 
like that of a Hebrew prophet dreaming of the Messianic age. 
The thing was so genuine, and so lofty, that we should much 
like to know the candid opinion entertained of it by some 
political thinkers who profess to see in the cult of the patria 
only material and ignoble impulses. They would be shamed 
into the admission, we think, that Arnold-Forster exceeded 
them in the pure flame of his unselfishness. Politics meant 
to him service, never the seeking of place. 

Arnold-Forster was a son of William Delafield Arnold, the 
Indian administrator, who died just after the Mutiny, and to 
whose memory bis brother Matthew Arnold addressed that 
exquisite poem “A Southern Night.” Mrs. W. D. Arnold 
had died shortly before him, and the orphaned family of 
young children were adopted and brought up by W. E. 
Forster and Mrs. Forster. Never were orphans more 
In W. E. Forster they had of course before 
them the type of the just man in public life,—honest and 
courageous in everything that he did. Mrs. Forster was 4 
woman of a bounteous motherly affection, but also a woman 


enemies. 


* The Right Honourable Hugh Oakeley Arnold-Forster: a Memoir. By his Wile 
London: Edward Arnold, (15s. net.) 
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of reading and a high power of thought. Was it not to her 
that Matthew Arnold would look for criticism before he 
ventured to put the seal of even his own approval on his 
work? How good ia this passage in one of her letters to 
Arnold-Forster when he was aggrieved at having to learn the 
Thirty-nine Articles at Oxford !— 

«J am sorry the ‘ Articles’ are such a bugbear, my dear boy. 
Is it the learning by heart which is difficult? I should have 
thought their very quaintness and archaic style would have made 
them easy to remember, especially for an intelligent mind, like I 
won’t say whose, which knows them, almost every one of them, to 
Le the monuments (not the entombments, I fear) of old con- 
troversies which have intensely interested and influenced human 
beings, eccupied philosophers, divided Churches, and shaken 
Kingdoms. See how much I could find for you in the Articles! 
and then a clever young Oxonian finds them nothing but a bore. 
However, I would rather you knew the Old Testament than the 
‘Articles. I should like to see the papers they set you. Farewell, 
my dearest.” 

After leaving Oxford Arnold-Forster acted for some time 
as secretary to his adopted father. He was by his side during 
the perilous period of his Chief Secretarysbip in Ireland. It 
was not till afterwards that Arnold-Forster learned quite how 
near W. E. Forster had been to assassination, and then, in a 
characteristic letter, he wrote to him :— 

“When I last wrote I had not read the reports very closely, and 
I had not realised the whole bearing of the evidence—indeed, I 
was under the impression that when the ‘Chief Secretary’ was 
referred to it was Trevelyan that was meant. Now that I have 
gone through the whole of the evidence in the English and Irish 
papers I see that the escape was yours, and it was not the only 
one for which we have to be thankful. It is not easy to say, nor 
indeed to feel, all one ought, when reading now of your danger 
and your preservation. The fear was so long present to us all, 
and to me, perhaps, as much as any one, all the time we were in 
Dublin, that now, when suspicion has become certainty, it 
scarcely brings the shock of surprise that would seem natural. 
Nevertheless, I cannot help writing to say how deeply thankful I 
am; thankful, too, that I saw you go through it all without 
turning your head an inch one way or the other; with a patience 
and a courage which only we, at home, can ever really appreciate. 
It is a lesson I hope not to be thrown away.” 


Arnold-Forster separated himself from the Liberal Party 
in 1884. If this bad not happened, as it did, owing to the 
Liberal policy in Egypt at that time, it must have happened 
as soon as Mr. Gladstone introduced his Home-Rule Bill. In 
a letter to his future wife he wrote some words about 
Liberalism which will be appreciated by all who understand 
the danger of letting principles pass unconsciously into a kind 
of useless incantation :— 

“T believe that, apart from questions of administration, which 
involve special and elaborate knowledge, political matters 
generally should be approached from the outside; that a 
political problem should be dealt with by the light of all the 
knowledge, the experience, the moderation, the forbearance, the 
romance which have accumulated in a man’s mind during his 
whole life. I believe that directly you get to phrases like that 
elaborate lie, ‘Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,’ you are lost. I 
don’t mean that there are not principles in politics, but I do mean 
that they are not special principles applicable by rule of thumb to 
certain questions of legislation and administration. As to the 
main principles of Liberalism, the perfect acquiescence in the 
equality of all men until they show that they are more than equal 
to their fellows, I am certain I go quite as far as you do; and 
unearned privileges seem to me detestable.” 


We must give now an example of the manner in which Arnold- 
Forster wrote to Mrs. W. E. Forster,—a manner which sprang 
from the assurance of perfect sympathy and perfect under- 
standing. This letter was written after his return to Parlia- 
ment for the first time, and is, one feels sure, a sound piece of 
self-criticism :— 


“And now let me thank you, dearest mother, for your letter, 
and let me say that what has brought me down from the deck is 
the wish to write and tell you how very dear you are to me, and 
how specially I shall think of you on the 1st August, whether this 
letter reaches you on that day or not. I cannot tell you what a 
difference it makes to me, with my new responsibilities and possi- 
bilities, to know that I have you to share the pleasure with me, 
and to help me with the difficulties, which will be many. Some 
of the difficulties will come of themselves fast enough. Others 
will be of my own making if I do not take great care. One tempta- 
tion I think I shall get the better of, that I mean of talking too 
much and too soon. In the first place I don’t deny that the idea 
of opening my mouth at all in the House of Commons is a formid- 
able one to me, and I shall have to muster up all my courage 
whenever I do face the ordeal. In the second place I am firmly 
convinced that, save under very exceptional circumstances, the 
positive duty of a new member, who has any regard for his own 
interests, is to keep his eyes and ears open and his mouth shut for 
inany weeks, and it may be months, after getting into the House. 


other failings. I shall have to try and avoid getting ‘across’ with 
people who are just as earnest and well-intentioned as myself. 
I shall have to avoid being bitter, and above all ‘smart.’ Also E 
shall have to overcome a failing which is not a vice, that of 
getting flurried and annoyed by hostile speeches. ‘These are only 
a tithe of the pitfalls into which I may tumble. And, alas! human 
nature being what it is, to be forewarned of one’s own deficiencies 
is not always to be forearmed against them. If that were the case 
indeed, I should be a most exemplary person, for no one could 
write a fuller and more accurate catalogue of his own shortcomings 
than I. Still, if you see me visibly shipping into any of the holes 
I have referred to, or into others, I shall most truly welcome a 
warning note from you. I think I have some advantages on my 
side. I have, or should like to have, a great respect for the House 
of Commons as an institution. I have a real and deep love for 
the country ; and if I can sce questions from a lony way off instead 
of losing their proper perspective and getting ‘muddled’ by 
details and small issues, I think I can usually get a fair idea of 
what is worthy or unworthy from the national point of view. I 
have not ever yet suffered from the desire to make money for the 
sake of making it, nor do I think that I should become so wedded 
to Parliamentary life as to be incapable of leaving it decently. 
These two things ought to keep me fairly straight against 
temptations to sell my opinions.” 

We need not apologise for having left ourselves no room 
to write of Arnold-Forster’s views on the Army. These—his 
dislike of the linked-battalion system, of the Militia, and of 
short service—are tolerably well remembered. From the time 
he first began to think about the Army, be never hesitated or 
wavered in his opinions as to what reforms were necessary. 
“TI know exactly what I want,” he used to say. We have not 
counted the number of times those words, or their equivalent, 
occur in his letters. To know what one wants is much, but 
in Arnold-Forster’s case it was not enough to overcome the 
peculiar difficulties of his position when he was Secretary for 
War. He no doubt thought that Mr. Balfour did not make 
things as easy as possible for him. We shall not look into 
that matter here. We are concerned with Arnold-Forster’s 
character as this Memoir unfolds it, and we understand after 
reading why it was Mr. Balfour who said of him that “he 
was a man of a higher temper of courage than he had almost 
ever known.” 





THE LORDS QUESTION IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

“Mucu of this book,” says Professor Firth, “ was written 
many years before the present controversy about the powers 
and usefulness of the House of Lords arose”; but the history 
of the problem of a Second Chamber, and of the various 
devices adopted as substitutes for the House of Lords in the 
course of the struggles of the seventeenth century, cannot 
fail to interest and instruct the student of modern politics. 
It is not the first time that Professor Firth’s historical studies 
have proved to be of practical utility to his own generation, 
for it is no secret that Mr. Haldane’s scheme of national 
defence was devised in the light of the experience of the 
Territorial experiments tried by the Eastern and similar 
Associations in the early part of the Civil War. In the 
present volume he has “ endeavoured to Jet the actors in these 
events, and those who witnessed them, speak for themselves, 
and to set forth their opinions and arguments for the instruc- 
tion of their descendants.” The period covered by the events 
to which he refers commences with the early Constitutional 
efforts to place ona firm basis the power of the two Houses 
of Parliament as against the arbitrary rule of the Sovereign. 
It includes the years when the services of the Lords in the 
initial stages of opposition to the King were forgotten, and 
when any Second Chamber was regarded as a useless check 
upon the Government of the country; and it ends with the 
failure of an artificial Second Chamber, and the restoration of 
the old House of Lords, not, indeed, to al) its former import« 
ance, but to a secure position both in the Constitution of the 
country and in the confidence of the people. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century there was a 
general feeling that the increase in the membership of the 
House of Lords was depriving it of some of the respect with 
which it had been regarded. Small as its numbers were com- 
pared with the Peerage of to-day (it contained only fifty-nine 
Lords Temporal at the date of the death of Queen Elizabeth), 
the increase under James I. and Charles I. was the subject of 
much criticism. Elizabeth reigned forty-four years, anil 


created eight Peers. James I, in half that time, raised 











* The House of Lords during the Civil War, By Charles Harding I®th 
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nearly sixty commoners to the Peerage, and Charles I. 
between his accession and the first meeting of the Long 
Parliament, made thirty new Barons. Both Kings also made 
promotions in the ranks of the Peerage itself. The new 
nobility were not novi homines; they were most of them men 
of family, and the honours conferred upon merchants, though 
they were the subject of some criticism, were justified by the 
wiser men of the time :— 

“Tt can be no dishonour that citizens should be admitted to the 


nobility. It hath not only been frequent and usual, but take that 
glorious sun Queen Elizabeth...... She was descended of 
citizens, ..... That a merchant should have the title of nobility, 


truly of all other professions they deserve it best, for it is generous, 
and it is ever accompanied with the greatest prudence, and of all 
others doth the most enrich the aation.” 

The real objection lay in the fact that peerages could be 
bought. It might be possible to defend the grant of honours 
in individual cases, but it was matter of common notoriety 
that men who, whatever their personal qualifications, would 
not otherwise have become Peers, could enter the House of 
Lords by paying money to the King, and this knowledge 
weakened the position of the House as an arbiter between the 
Sovereign and the Commons. 

Charles I, was sufficiently maladroit to quarrel with the 
Upper as well as with the Lower House, and his disputes with 
the Lords may have given them more sympathy with the com- 
plaints of the Commons than they would otherwise have bad. 
At all events, the modern defender of the House of Lords has 
nothing to fear from an appeal to the history cf the reign of 
Charles. Its alliance with the Commons at the date of the 
Petition of Right deprived the King of any chance of escaping 
the disagreeable duty of giving the Royal consent to that 
great document, and when, just before the outbreak of the 
war, he attempted to utilise a Council of Peers as a substitute 
for Parliament, they made the attempt a failure. When the 
war began the Lords, like the Commons themselves, were 
divided in opinion. The programme of the popular party, 
which now involved the destruction, not the restoration, of 
the ancient Constitution and the abandonment of the 
Elizabethan settlement of the Church, went too far for 
many men who had approved of the early measures of the 
Long Parliament, and even of the execution of Strafford :— 
* “Taking the peerage as it stood at the opening of the Long 
Parliament, it may be roughly calculated that half of them 
actively supported the King, and a quarter the Parliament, while 
the remainder were either absent from England, minors, or in 
some other way disqualified from taking part in the contest.” 

The value of individual Peers to the party to which they 
adhered did not depend solely upon their, on the whole very 
moderate, military capacity, for the local influence of the 
Lords was still very powerful. “The more the local history 
of the civil war is examined, the more evident becomes the 
survival of feudal traditions and feudal feeling,” says 
Professor Firth. As the war progressed men forgot the 
circumstances of its initiation, the reputation of the noble 
leaders of the Parliamentary armies suffered from such 
incidents as the surrender at Lostwithiel, and the numbers of 
the Peers who formed the House of Lords at Westminster grew 
smaller and smaller. On the field they had been ineffective, and 
in the Council Chamber they could offer only a feeble resistance 
to the extreme measures of which they disapproved. The 
separation of the Army from Parliament by the Self-Denying 
Ordinance, and the success of the New Model in defeating 
the Royalists, combined to place the effective power in the 
hands of a party with which the Lords had little sympathy, 
and from whom they received neither respect nor gratitude. 
It was now argued that, as the Lords owed their position to 
the caprices of Sovereigns and not to the people, they had no 
claim to authority in legislation. “ Both the power of King 
and Lords,” remarks a pamphleteer of 1647, “ was ever a branch 
of tyranny, and if ever a people shall free themselves from 
tyranny, certainly it is after seven years’ war and fighting for 
their liberty.” The one hope of the Peers now lay in the 
Presbyterian majority in the Commons, and when it came to 
an end with Pride’s Purge, the abolition of the Upper House 
immediately followed. 

The popular party had, at various times since the meeting 
of the Long Parliament, “purged” the House of Lords of 
“delinquent” Members, they had compelled it to assent to 
their measures, they had claimed to control its composition 
and its powers,and they had proposed an amalgamation of 
the two Houses. All these schemes were now thrown aside, 














and England entered on the experiment of single-Chamber 
government. For four years the remnant of the House of 
Commons, with a few Peers among its Members, carried on 
the government of the country, while Cromwell was occupied 
with wars in Ireland and Scotland and with foreign affairs, 
In 1653, when they were discussing a scheme for their own 
perpetuation, Cromwell told them that they were no Parlia. 
ment. “You are no Parliament. I say you are no Parlia. 
In the name of God,—go.” His words repre. 
sented the feeling of the people of England. This mutilated 
single Chamber had no claim to the authority and the prestige 
of the three Estates of England. Cromwell and the officers 
replaced it by a nominated single Chamber, selected on the 
principle that it must be God’s will that power should be in 
the hands of the godly. The experiment was a failure, and it 
was followed by a written Constitution, with, again, a single. 
Chamber Parliament. Its proceedings shook Cromwell's 
faith in the efficacy of this form of Constitution, and he 
found himself compelled to inform its Members that “it ig 
not for the profit of these nations, nor for common and public 
good, for you to continue here any longer.” There followed a 
period when England was under the naked rule of the sword; 
the failure of single-Chamber government led immediately 
and directly to the military despotism of the Major-Generals. 
When the Protector was again compelled by want of money 
to summon a Parliament, there was already a widespread 
desire to restore the ancient Constitution. Cromwell was 
offered, and declined, the title of King, and the new House of 
Commons agreed to the establishment of an “Other House,” 
in the necessity for which the Protector acquiesced :— 

“T would not undertake it [the government],” he told the 

Parliament, “unless there might be some other Persons to 
interfere between me and the House of Commons..... . and 
it was granted I should name another House. I named it of men 
who shall meet you wheresoever you go, and shake hands with 
you; and tell you it is not Titles, nor Lords, nor Parties, that 
they value, but a Christian and an English Interest. Men of 
your own rank and quality, who will not only be a balance unto 
you, but a new force added while you love England and 
Religion.” 
The “Other House” sat for a fortnight; it was in itself 
a disappointment to Cromwell; the Commons refused to 
recognise it, and in a famous speech the Protector told his 
last Parliament :—‘If this be the end of your sitting, and 
this be your carriage, I think it high time that an end be put 
to your sitting. And I do dissolve this Parliament. And let 
God be judge between you and me.” 

Three times, in a blaze of righteous indignation, Oliver 
Cromwell dismissed a House of Commons which claimed the 
“utter arbitrariness” of the supreme rule of a single 
Chamber. After his death, men for the most part assumed 
that, whatever the Constitution was to be, it must consist of 
two Chambers. Cromwell’s Upper House sat again during 
the brief rule of his son, and even the Army demanded “a 
select Senate co-ordinate in power [with the Commons], of 
able and faithful persons, eminent for godliness, and such as 
continue adhering to this Cause.” The “Cause” was already 
lost when these words were written in 1659, and in the end 
the Lords were restored before the King. They had lost 
some of their importance, but the nation was satisfied of the 
necessity for their existence. “If we had no such peerage 
now,” said a Member of the Long Parliament, writing in 
1680, ‘“‘ we should be necessitated to make an artificial peerage 
or senate instead of it”; and he assured the Peers that “we 
cannot be without them, and that they have no need to fear 
an annihilation by our reformation as in the late mad times.” 





MR. DOOLEY.* 
Mr. Dooney would have been the ideal leader-writer for a 
daily paper. But we may be grateful that his lot has been 
different, for no one could deserve less than he the oblivion 
which is to be found “in the files.” Who would choose, 
except for the purpose of satisfying some unnatural curiosity, 
to read over again the daily commentaries d’antan? It is true 
that in a sense Mr. Dooley is ephemeral, for what he says is 
always in connexion with the actual events of every day. 
But when this localised interest has disappeared, there 
remains an immense residuum of reflections the bearing 
of which is universal, and of fragments of irresistible 
humour. We in England are especially able to apply 
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this more absolute test, for the politics which Mr. Dooley 
discusses are chiefly American politics, and although many 
of the abuses against which he directs his satire are to 
be found in this country, yet from some of them we are 
mercifully free. In the two discourses, for instance, which 
deal with the evils of the judicial system we take, as it 
were, only an academic interest. The first of these concerns 
the “Big Fine” imposed upon the Standard Oil Company, 
and discusses the prospects of “ Jawn D.” escaping it by means 
of an appeal: “An appeal, Hinnissy, is where ye ask wan 
eoort to show its contempt f’r another coort.” The second 
explains the value of “Expert Testimory” in helping the 
acquittal of a prisoner :—* ‘I come to th’ conclusion,’ says th’ 
expert, ‘that th’ man, when he hooked th’ watch, was sufferin’ 
fr’'m a sudden tempest in his head, a sudden explosion, as it 
were, a sudden I don’t know-what-th’-divvle-it-was, that kind 
iv wint off in his chimbley, like a storm at sea.’” Another 
institution, fortunately also unknown to us, which Mr. Dooley 
criticises in his most biting manner, is the Tariff. He begins 
by explaining how only “cnnervating luxuries ” are taxed, 
while “ practically ivrything nicissery to existence comes in 
free.” The list of these free necessaries is long. It begins 
with curling stones, teeth, and sea-moss. “ Newspapers, nuts, 
an’ nux vomica ar-re free. Ye can take th’ London Times 
now.” Pulu, zapper, alazarin, and “canary-bur-rd seed” are 
also on the list :— 

“ But there are others, mind ye. Here’s some ivthim: Apatite, 
hog-bristles, wurruks iv art more thin twinty years old, kelp, 
marsh-mallows, lifeboats, silkworm eggs, stilts, skeletons, turtles, 
an’ leeches. Th’ new Tariff Bill puts these familyar commodyties 
within th’ reach iv all. But there’s a bigger surprise waitin’ for 
es aoe aw Ar-re ye ready? Well, thin, joss-sticks an’ opyum f’r 
smokin’ ar-re on th’ free list! ...... Ye can take this sterlin’ 
piece iv lithrachoor to a bunk with ye, an’ light a ball iv hop. 

Befure ye smoke up, p’raps ye can’t see where th’ tariff has been 
rejooced. But afther ye’ve had a long dhraw it all becomes clear 
to ye. Ye’er worries about th’ childthren’s shoes disappear, an’ 
ye see ye’ersilf floatin’ over a purple sea iv alazarin, in ye’er private 
yacht, lulled be th’ London Times, surrounded be wurruks iv art 
more thin twinty years old, atin’ marsh-mallows an’ canary-bur-rd 
seed, while th’ turtles an’ leeches frisk on th’ binnacle.” 
Perhaps, however, the climax is reached in the splendid report 
of the debate upon the Bill in Congress: “niver a sordid 
wurrud, mind ye, but ivrything done on th’ fine old principle 
iv give an’ take.” We heartily recommend the Cobden Club 
to reprint this speech of Mr. Dooley’s in the shape of a 
pamphlet. 

It would be impossible to mention more than a few of the 
subjects upon which Mr. Dooley throws the light of his wit. 
But whatever he deals with, however controversial it may be, 
and even though we may disagree with his conclusions, we 
can never help admiring the moderation which he displays 
and the intellectual honesty which prevents him from using 
an unfair argument. Nothing would have been easier than 
for Mr. Dooley to make use of his peculiar gifts of satirical 
humour for the purpose of creating prejudice. But this he 
never does. He prefers to state both sides of a question, and 
it is sometimes only from a sly hint or two that we can gather 
which of them has his sympathy. Every one of his argu- 
ments, too, is enlivened by some of those obiter dicta which 
have been the principal cause of Mr. Dooley’s fame. Here is 
one chosen at random from his discourse upon drugs :—“ A 
mustard-plasther, Hinnissy, is th’ rale test iv whether a pain 
is goin’ to kill ye or not. If the plasther is onbearable, ye 
can bet the pain undherneath it is not.” It is difficult to tear 
oneself away from this particular essay, which is a delightful 
account of the unpleasant necessity in which doctors find 
themselves of always prescribing medicine for the sick poor, 
simply because they like drinking it. The patient is described 
as bringing the prescription to the chemist’s assistant :— 

“He hands it over to a scientist who is compoundin’ an ice- 

cream soda f’r a child, with th’ remark: ‘O’Leary’s writin’ is 
gettin’ worse an’ worse. I can’t make this out at all.’ ‘Oh,’ says 
th’ chemist, layin’ down his spoon, ‘that’s his old cure f’r th’ 
bellyache. Ye’ll find a bucket iv it in th’ back-room next to th’ 
coal-scuttle,’” 
Mr. Dooley closes the subject with a quotation of the doctor's 
epologia, which is so admirable both in the seriousness of its 
moral and the wit of its style that we feel compelled to 
repeat it at length :— 

“But, as he tells me, ye can’t stop people from takin’ 
dhrugs, an’ ye might as well give thim something that will 
look important enough to. be inthrojuced to their important 
an’ fatal cold in th’ head: If ye don’t, they'll leap f’r the 


patent medicines. Mind ye, I haven’t got annything to say 
again patent medicines. If a man wud rather take thim 
thin dhrink at a bar or go down to Hop Lung’s f'r a long 
dhraw, he’s within his rights. Manny a man have I known who 
was a victim iv th’ tortures iv a cigareet cough who is now livin’ 
comfortable an’ happy as an opeem-fiend be takin’ Doctor Wheezo’s 
Consumption Cure. I knew a fellow wanst who suffered fr’m 
spring fever to that extent that he niver did a day’s wurruk. To- 
day, afther dhrinkin’ a bottle of Gazooma, he will go home not 
on’y with th’ strenth, but th’ desire, to beat his wife. There is a 
dhrug-store on ivry corner, an’ they’re goin’ to dhrive out th’ 
saloons onless th’ Govermint will let us honest merchants put a 
little cocaine or chloral in our cough-drops, an’ advertise that it 
will cure spinal minigitis, An’ it will, too, f’r awhile.” 

We must allow ourselves one or two more quotations from 
the essay on “ Ocean Travel,” which is typical of Mr. Dooley's 
lighter vein. The first of these is his version of what we 
read in the papers about daily life on board a “levithin iv th’ 
seas.” The passage is one in which he allows his imagination 
to soar to its highest and gives the freest rein to his Celtic 
gift of romance :— 

“Th’ tie in th’ billyard tournymint was played off last night. 
Th’ resthrants are crowded nightly, an’ great throngs are seen in 
Main Sthreet undher th’ brilliant illuminations. Th’ public 
gardens are in full bloom, an’ are much frequented be childher 
rollin’ hoops an’ sailin’ boats in th’ artificial lake. The autymobill 
speedway gives gr-reat satisfaction. Th’ opening day iv the 
steeplechase races was a success. Th’ illivator in th’ left annex 
fell thirteen stories Thursday, but no wan was injured. Th’ 
brokerage house iv Conem an’ Comp’ny wint into th’ hands iv a 
receiver to-day. Th’ failure was due to th’ refusal iv th’ banks to 
lend anny more money on hat pools. Th’ steeple iv th’ Sweden- 
borjan Church is undher repair. Th’ Daily Fog-Horn has put in 
three new colour-presses, an’ will begin printin’ a coloured 
supplement Sunday next.” 

But presently the other side of the picture asserts itself, and 
Mr. Dooley discovers that “a boat’s a boat aven whin it looks 
like a hotel” :— 


“Th’ Atlantic Ocean is a fine body iv wather, but it’s a body iv 
wather just th’ same. It wasn’t intinded to be thravelled on. Ye 
cud put ye’er foot through it annywhere. It’s sloppy goin’ at best. 
Th’ on’y time a human being can float in it is afther he’s dead. A 
man throws a horseshoe into it, an’ th’ horseshoe sinks. This 
makes him cross, an’ he builds a boat iv th’ same mateeryal as a 
millyon horseshoes, loads it up with machinery, pushes it out on 
th’ billows, an’ goes larkin’ acrost thim as aisy as ye plaze. If he 
didn’t go over on a large steel sky-scraper he’d take a dure off its 
hinges an’ go on that.” 

We have quoted enough to show that Mr. Dooley is in as good 
form as ever, and we may assure him that we can detect no 


signs of his degenerating into a bore. 





ALONGSHORE.* 

ALTHOUGH there is even more of the magic and mystery of 
the sea in this book than in A Poor Man's House, Mr. 
Reynolds's great talent lies in the painting of human 
beings. The figures of the fishermen and longshoremen 
stand out vividly from his pages, and the reader, who 
has an uneasy consciousness that were he to visit Mr. 
Reynolds's beach he would become merely a “fright ”— 
i.e., freight—feels that he will never again go sailing in a 
pleasure-boat without approaching the boatman in a most 
humbly conciliatory mood. One of the most poignant 
sketches in the book is that descriptive of the old boats 
which lie along the beach :— 

“ More scattered than the old men and pensioners who sit in a 
row on the seat under the south wall, and much more silent, yet 
saying as plainly, ‘My work’s done. It’s only a dead-calm sea I 
shall face any more. Do’ee mind the time?.... Aye! do’ee 
mind the time when this was a sea-worthy craft that brought in 
great catches of herring and sailed for the offing at dawn—fair 
wind out and fair wind home—and earned food for two genera- 
tions of children, and saved men’s lives, and ran ashore ia that 
gale? My God, what a sea it was that night! and dark! and 
raining! and cold!” 

Another chapter, as it were, of the same story is the descrip- 
tion in “ A Sort of a Kind of a Wreck” of Benjie’s old boat, 
which is affectionately called “the old Hen,” though her full 
name is nothing less distinguished than ‘ Henrietta.’ She is 
cast ashore with the people to whom she was sold “ up to Ware,” 
and it is plainly to be seen that the poor old boat is all to 
bits; but little do Benjie and Jim, who works for him, regard 
this fact. They are overwhelmed with pride because “the 
old Hen” “ knowed her berth” :—“ This was her own berth 
her knocked into. "Twas just here us come’d ashore wi’ thic 
catch o’ herrings—do ‘ee mind? "Twas just here her shoved 








* Alongshore. By Stephen Reynolds, London: Macmillan and Co, 
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off from—the last time. Her knowd her berth. Her 


know’d!” 

As a contrast to the pictures of the veterans and the 
superannuated boat we may take Mr. Reynolds's delightful 
description of “kids on the beach,”—“ they there kids,” as he 
calls them. The unfair advantage which children’s weakness 
gives them over their elders is fully realised on Mr. Reynolds's 
beach :— 

“* We are but little children weak, 
Not born to any high estate!’ 

they as good as say. ‘You can’t hae the heart to wallop us, 
’cause you’m so much bigger’n us be; you could beat our brains 
out easy, like you’m always telling. An’ ’tisn’t no good thinking 
we’m going to pay for what us breaks, ’cause us an’t got ‘nuff 
’ap’nys for to do it wiv. ’Sides, if you was to hurt us, you'd hae to 
have a shindy wi’ our father, an’ you an’t got no call for that. He 
an’t done ’ee no harm; you an’t got nort against he. My father’d 
’at thee into a jelly, if he was to start on’ee. You wouldn’t like 
for to see ’en beat your chil’ern, n’eet your dog nuther. No, you 
wouldn’t—not come to it. Us be going to play see-saw wi’ your 
little punt d’rec’ly your back’s turned—’fore ’tis, if you like. Git 
ome wi’ thee talk ’bout stove in! Us have played in boats ever 
since us can mind, an’ us an’t never see’d one stove in. Come on, 
you kids! let’s go’n squat down ’longside his stupid ol’ boat. ’Er 
can’t say nort to thic; an’ then us can slip inside o’en when he’s 
gone across beach. You take thiccy paddle. ... Look out! 
Coo’h! how the gert poop do swear! Sounds so bad. P’raps us 
had better git ‘long.’ ” 

Again, wher. the boats are lying along the beach, new varnished 
for the holiday season, down come the kids in full force, and 
defy the “ grown-ups ”’ to evict them :— 

“ For what can we do when a small girl, single-handed, bumpety- 
bumps a go-cart, containing a baby, half-way down the sea-wall 
steps, gets stuck, and stops frightened, with the baby wobbling 
perilously in its swaying go-cart? Drag them up, and they'll 
only try again. There’s nothing for it but to pick up baby, 
go-cart and all, and carry them down to the beach.” 

Enough has been said to show that if Mr. Reynolds in the 
present book does not appear to give quite so arresting and 
original an illumination of a particular phase of life as in 
A Poor Man's House, this is not because it is really less 
interesting, but simply because the revelation has been made 
before. The reader is specially advised to study the picture 
of Benjie going out to collect flotsam and jetsam, and the 
account of “lame-duck hunting” undertaken by the same 
hero. The book is full of the mystery of the sea as seen from 
the shore,—a mystery which, though different in kind from 
that encountered by those who go down to the deep sea in 
ships, is not less fascinating to the looker-on. The longshore- 
men, as Mr. Reynolds reminds us, are “a handful of men, 
concerning themselves deeply in small matters, brought face 
to face with the boundless.” 





CANADA.* 
To condense into some four hundred pages a sketch of 
Canadian history and a description of the Dominion as it 
now is, without omitting anything of real importance, 1s no 
small achievement. Where the author has not been able to 
use his own eyes—there was little that he did not see during 
his four years of office—he has availed himself of trustworthy 
substitutes. And what is the general conclusion? We see it 
in the cheerful optimism which is the dominant note in these 
“pages. The Duke has visited all the Provinces, and knows 
their possibilities: in clear language he puts before his readers 
geographical position, climatic conditions, and chief pursuits, 
industrial or agricultural. He has a good word for every 
Province, but we may specially note the particularly happy 
and graceful words in which he commends Nova Scotia to the 
emigrant from the Old Country, and his enthusiasm for British 
Columbia. “I used to say,” he writes, “that it was a mixture 
of Scotland and Heaven; and I have seen nothing since 1883 
to make me modify this description.” Nothing in the way of 
valid testimony which may support this encouraging estimate 
has been omitted; such documents, for instance, as reports of 
crops and returns of railway takings. A peculiarly interest- 
ing item is the adaptation of cereals to new conditions of 
climate. This is a veritable triumph of scientific agriculture. 
The drought of Southern Alberta has been overcome by the 
introduction of the “ Red Alberta” winter wheat; the danger 
of early frost in Northern Alberta by planting the “ Red 
spring wheat.” Turning to politics proper, we find an able 
review of recent Treaty negotiations in the chapter headed 








* Yesterday eg ky Canada, By the Duke of Argyll. London: George 
. net. 


Allen and Sons. 





“ What Has Been Done.” No one is in a better position than 
the Duke to remind the Canadians how well they have been 
served in the protracted boundary disputes; no one can urge 
with more force that the judgment given has been the most 
satisfactory possible. There is nothing in the book more 
creditable to the author’s statesmanship than the chapter in 
which this matter is discussed. The whole, indeed, is 
attractive in a high degree,—a happy combination of personal 
affection for a great country and a broad outlook on its past 
and future. 





MR. W. D. HOWELLS ON MARK TWAIN.* 


THE contents of this volume have, we believe, already 
appeared in Harper's Magazine. The “ Reminiscences ” were 
written shortly after Sumuel Clemens’s death; the “ Criti- 
cisms ” cover the period 1869-1901. The first deal with The 
Innocents Abroad ; the latter, suggested by the publication of 
the Collected Works, is a general appreciation. 

The Atlantic Monthly was the means of bringing the two 
men together. Mr. Howells wrote a review of The Innocents— 
we have it here—and the author expressed his satisfaction 
with it. This acquaintance developed into an intimate friend- 
ship, interrupted by long absences of Samuel Clemens, but 
not harmed even by serious differences of temperament and 
opinion. We may have done with these at once. Clemens 
had a Rabelaisian freedom of expression which was not to 
his friend’s liking; and in his latter days at least he was 
wholly unbelieving. It is sad to know this; but when the 
unfailing sympathy, the large kindness, and the generosity 
of the man are witnessed for by testimony so conclusive, we 
may be content to forget. His charity was, it is true, a 
matter of impulse, but the impulse never failed or weakened. 
He did not trouble himself with plans for remedying social 
wrongs; in later days he developed a queer misanthropic 
temper which relieved itself by the phrase “damned human 
race.” But he spared neither money nor personal help; 
witness the half-comic story of the woman bent on suicide. 
The history of his literary ventures is curious. Writing 
books made him wealthy, publishing them made him poor. 
This is not usual, but Samuel Clemens had exceptional gifts 
for both making and losing money. One great publishing 
loss was a Life of Leo XIIL; he reckoned that every 
good Roman Catholic would buy it. He reckoned also 
that every patriotic American would buy a bust of Grant. 
He made preparations accordingly; but the sales never 
came off. The business failed; but all the debts were 
paid. Nothing could permanently depress a genius in 
which American humour found so complete an expression. 
Perhaps the greatest success of his pen will be posthumous, 
an autobiography, if, indeed, this exists in any available 
shape. Of this Mr. Howells can say nothing; he knows that 
Clemens dictated the matter for several hours day by day. 
It is interesting to hear that he began by liking England very 
much, that his affection cooled, and was revived when Oxford 
gave hima D.C.L. One curious story we must mention. In 
this we hear how Clemens, who was a supremely good after- 
dinner speaker, made a lamentable failure on one occasion 
when he conceived the idea of telling how three tramps 
personated Emerson, Longfellow, and O. W. Holmes in a 
Western mining camp. The three men were present, the 
company felt it to be a profanity, and the speech was more 
than a failure. The date given is 1879, and Mr. Howells says 
that “here the almanac is unimportant.” But there is the 
same idea in The Golden Butterfly, which was published in 
1876. 





NOVELS. 
THE FINER GRAIN.t 
WHATEVER verdict may be ultimately passed on the later 
novels of Mr. Henry James, it is impossible to avoid admiring 
his increasing disrespect for the cravings and limitations of the 
average reader. There is no living writer who has such a 
sovereign disregard for the ordinary passports to popularity. 
He has long since discarded all recourse to striking incident, 
sensation, happy endings, or indeed any endings or roundings 
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cient 
off at all His stories show a curious resemblance to 


certain phases of modern music,—the music which has 
no definite tonality, avoids full closes, and only aims at 
conveying a sense of rich yet disconcerting vagueness. It 
has been said that nouns und verbs are the bones and 
sinews of a great style, and it is characteristic of the style 
of Mr. James that he relies for his effect on adjectives, 
and, above all, upon adverbs. To express the delicate 
shades of meaning and qualifications which are of the 
essence of his method, he has built up a strange verbal 
machinery which is all his own. Printers who delight in 
supererogatory punctuation must revel in the task of setting 
up Mr. James's copy, in which there are probably more 
commas to the line than in any other author. As for the 
adverbs, not only does he constantly employ favourite words, 
such as “beautifully,” “wonderfully,” “amazingly,” “awfully,” 
but he is driven to coin new forms, such as “ exhibitively,” 
“ confoundingly,” and “ relievingly.” New adjectives also make 
their appearance,—e.g., “jnvalidical.” But the peculiarity of 
Mr. James’s style is not so much the choice of individual 
words, in which sophisticated forms jostle with slang, as in 
the structure of the sentences, with their endless parentheses 
and curious in the volume before us 
occasionally outstrip the limits of parody. 
to quote two or three characteristic examples :-— 


inversions, which 


“Her flush of presumption turned in fact, for the instant, to 
such a pathetically pale glare that, before he knew it, conscious 
of his resources and always coming characteristically round to 
indulgence as soon as she at all gave way, he again magnanimously 
abdicated.” 

“He didn’t want to he asked, no; and his not being asked 
guarded his not—yes—positively lying; since what most of all 
now filled his spwit was that he shouldn’t himself positively have 
to speak. His not doing so would be his keeping something all to 
himself—as Jane would have liked, for the six-and-a-half minutes 
of her strained, her poor fatuous chance, to keep her passage with 
Puddick ; or to do this, in any case, till he could feel her resist 
what would certainly soon preponderantly make for her wish to 
see him stare at her producible plum.” 


“The joke was at all events in its having befallen them, him 
and his admirable, anxious, conscientious wife, who, living on 
their sufficient means in their discreet way, liked, respected, and 
even perhaps a bit envied, in the Wimbledon world (with so 
much good old mahogany and so many Bartolozzis, to say nothing 
of their collection of a dozen family miniatures) to have to pick 
up again as best they could—which was the way Jane put it— 
the life that Miss Montravers, their unspeakable niece, though 
not, absolutely not and never, as every one would have it, their 


adopted daughter, had smashed into smithereens by leaving their | 


roof, from one day to the other, to place herself immediately under 


the protection, or at least under the inspiration, of a little painter- | 
man commonly called Puddick, who had no pretensions to being | 


a gentleman and had given her lessons.” 


The people in Mr. James's novel world belong to a variety of | 
social strata, and are delicately differentiated; but whatever | 


their status, they resemble one another in their skill in 


interpreting each other's half-expressed meaning, since the | 


majority of their utterances are broken off in the middle and 
end with a dash. That, we may add, is their chief occupation 
in life, as they are seldom presented to us in action, but 


almost invariably in the performance of psychological gym- | 


nastics. Their mental activity is prodigious, but it is never 
related to any practical movement. They do not appear in the 
mid-current of life, but in its back-waters, or rotate end- 
lessly in unprogressive eddies. They are unencumbered by 


domestic duties, and almost always childless,—we remember | 
no children in Mr. James's later novels since the unfortunate | 


Maisie and the still more unhappy pair in The Turn of the Screw. 
Modern novelists are fond of introducing animals, and we 
cannot help regretting that Mr. Henry James has not applied 
his methods to the brute creation. They could not be 
expected to talk the lingo, but the “mentality” of a 
Henry James dog, or, better still, a cat, might be invested 
with an awful interestingness. As for his humans, they 
inspire the plain person with something like dismay at the 
contrast between their intrinsic futility and the diabolical 
ingenuity with which their mental antics are recorded. They 
are described with the minutest particularity, and the problems 
which arise out of their equipment and their contact are 
developed with astonishing skill; but the general impression 
is that of a world in which a brilliant conjurer manipulates 
puppets of his own invention, not one in which the experience 
of real life is transmuted in the crucible of creative genius. 
Most of these characteristic features reappear in the collection 
to which Mr. Henry James has given the name of The Finer 


We are tempted | 


’ are largely occupied with the proceedings recorded {n the “ Book 


Grain. The themes are slight, but they are splendidly 
orchestrated,—there are some pages in “ A Round of Visits” 
which remind one of a peacock’s tail by their kaleidoscopic 
brillianecy. There is an element of sensationalism in this 
episode since it ends with a revolver-shot. And it is only 
| fair to Mr. Puddick, the “ little painter-man,” to admit that 
he does not talk the lingo, but expresses himself with com- 
mendable directness, though he is none the less a master of 
the art of evasion. With these deductions, Mr. James 
remains true to Lis réle of the elusive magician, the high 
priest of the inconclusive. 





A Snail’s Wooing. By E. M. Sneyd-Kynner-ley. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.)—Any one who had the pleasure of reading “ H.M.I.” 
(a most humorous account of the experiences of an Inspector of 
Schools) will be eager to see what the writer makes of his first 
venture in fiction. He will not be disappointed. He will probably 
do what we have done, read every word of it. (Only a reviewer who 
| knows what the autumn crush of books means can appreciate the 

force of this compliment.) A Snail’s Wooing is described as “the 
Story of an Alpine Courtship,” and we may further explain that 
| the hero is the “snail,” because he has the phlegmatic tempera- 
ment of the fair-complexioned, while his rival has the rapid move- 
ment which is natural to the dark. We must not spoil the story 
by anticipation, but we must express our admiration of the way 
in which this quality is utilised for the purpose of the tale. 
| The author is evidently a keen and experienced mountaineer, 
and the Alpine background will have a special charm of its 
Further, we may say that his first book 
Here is 





own for some readers. 
did not by any means exhaust his stock of good stories. 
one which any one who has made the same move from the South 
of England to the North will appreciate. A newly come Lanca- 
shire incumbent, meeting a collier in a lane and seeing him lift 
his hand to his head, touched his own hat. The man was 
indignant and shouted: “ Hey, gaffer! ah wur nowt but scrattin’ 
| ma yead.” 

Tony’s Luck. By C. A. Bray. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—As 
| in so many novels of South African life, this book is much more 
interesting in those chapters where the scene is laid in South 
Africa than later on when the hero comes to England. The whole 
romantic story of the legacy is excellent, and “ Old Diek’s” 
marvellous arrangements for leaving his very varied possessions 
to Anthony Cardew are all worth reading. The descriptions 
of the efforts of Anthony and his expert engineer to find the 
riches which they know are hidden on his estate are extremely 
well done, while the storm and the landslide are most dramatically 
described. But the quarrels of Tony with his smart wife and 
her irreconcilable attitude verge on the commonplace, and the 
book would really have been a better one had it ceased when 
Anthony Cardew broke down in health and voyaged to England. 


ReapasLte Novers.—The Dew of Their Youth. By 8. R. 
Crockett. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A good story about 
Galloway people, not quite as clear as Mr. Crockett’s tales some- 
times are, but always readable, with its characters all alive. 
The House of the Secret. By Katharine Tynan. (James Clarke 
and Co. 6s.)—The scene is in Ireland, a very Irish Ireland 
indeed. Lady Good-for-Nothing. By Q. (T. Nelson and Sons. 
2s. net.)—A romantic story of the other side of the Atlantic, which 
has been told before, but never told better.——The Exception. By 
Oliver Onions. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A rather disagreeable 
and exceedingly painful novel of modern life which contains few 
traces of Mr. Oliver Onions’s poetic fancy.——The Wisdom of Folly. 
By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A 
| story of two sisters, the younger of whom kills her husband in a 
| moment of not unjustifiable anger. Mrs. Fitz. By J. C. Snaith. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—“ Mrs. Fitz” is the “Crown Princess 
of Illyria,” who marries an English squire. It is a promising 
complication which, in Mr. Snaith’s hands, amply fulfils its 
promise.——Martha Vine. (Herbert and Daniel. 6s.)—Martha is 
a somewhat silly young woman, but she interests us nevertheless, 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


——_o——— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 





Two Theban Princes. By Colin Campbell, D.D. (Oliver and 
Boyd, 3s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Campbell describes, with the help of 
| photographs and drawings made by himself, the tombs of two 
| Princes, sons of Rameses II]. (1198-1167 B.C.), who seem from their 
| figures as represented to have died in youth. The inscriptions 
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of the Dead.” A third and yet more interesting sepulchre is that 
of one Menna, who appears to have been an inspector of agricultural 
work to one of the earlier Kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty. (The 
name of Amon is commonly erased, so that we may suppose the tomb 
to be earlier than the reign of Amonhotep IV., or, at least, than 
his departure from the established religion.) The hieroglyphic 
text of the chief inscriptions is added. This little volume will be 
found useful by students of Egyptology. 





In the Land of the Lamas. By Edward Amundsen. (Marshall 
Brothers. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Amundsen makes his description of 
life in Tibet centre in “Trashilamo, a Tibetan Lassie.” He has 
lived, we are told, in the country and is a master of the language. 
Nor is he less likely to tell the story well because he tells it from 
the missionary point of view. An introductory chapter gives us 
some details of manners and customs, and then we have the life- 
story of the heroine, who is of the upper class, from her childhood 
up to her death in middle age. The chief event in her life is her 
marriage: she is betrothed to a great man, and is on her way to 
be married, when she is carried off by robbers, escapes, and finds 
safety with some missionaries. Here she acquires the belief which 
supports her in after days. It is an interesting story with all the 
impress of truth on it. 





Alarms and Discursions. By G. K. Chesterton. (Methuen and 
Co. 5s.)—These papers were written, we imagine, for a daily 
newspaper. They doubtless served their turn of entertaining, 
possibly, now and then, of instructing, sufficiently well; but to 
reproduce them is a perilous experiment. They must now be 
regarded as deliberate utterances. To say, for instance, that 
certain articles in Conservative papers are written by “exhausted 
little Levantine clerks” is not good form in any circum- 
stances; but it may be excused in a scribe possibly suffering 
from indigestion and bound to produce a column before 11 p.m. 
But what is to be said of a deliberate repetition? Then there is 
the familiar paradox. Now paradox is a difficult figure of speech 
to use with success. Sometimes it makes brilliant satire; often 
it is undistinguishable from nonsense. So we are told that a 
benevolent despotism is the worst of all despotisms. On this 
principle we ought to prefer a Nero to a Trajan. Sometimes we 
have a curiosity of argument, such as that about the Joseph of 
Arimathea legend,—a legend certainly, says Mr. Chesterton, but 
not impossible. Well, not impossible in the way that a journey 
to the moon would be, but improbable in the very highest degree. 
“ Joseph of Arimathea may easily have been a Roman citizen with 
a yacht that could have visited Britain”! “Easily,” indeed. Of 
all places in the world Britain would have been the least likely 
for any Roman citizen to include in a pleasure trip. And Joseph 
of Arimathea in a yacht! 





English Country-Life. By Walter Raymond. With Illustra- 
tions by Wilfrid Ball. (T..N. Foulis. 5s. net.)—Mr. Raymond 
gives us a long procession of village characters,—the parson, the 
prosperous farmer, Old Abe (who still practises the almost 
forgotten art of threshing), the sexton, one or two old maids, and 
a company of village matrons, not to speak of other less easily 
named varieties of inhabitant. Then we have something about 
the rural year and its operations, for we begin with spring and 
end with Christmas. Mr. Ball does his part very well with his 
landscapes, farmhouses, barns, cottages, and the like. Altogether, 
it is a very pretty book, good to read, and good to look at. We 
venture to suggest that in the “Easter Vestry ” chapter there is 
a confusion between “ parish clerk ” and “sexton.” The clerk is 
irremovable; he has a freehold in his office. The sexton has not; 
and consequently prudent parsons allow the office of clerk to fall 
into abeyance. And is it usual, we may ask, for the vestry to 
elect? Surely the patronage is with the parson. 





—— 


Transportation in Europe. By Logan G. Macpherson. (Con- 
stable and Co, 5s. net.)—There is, it seems, at the Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore a “ Lecturer on Transportation,”—i.e., on 
the methods of carrying about passengers and goods. Here we 
have a specimen of his work. Mr. Macpherson, who visited Europe 
along with the National Waterways Commission, has something to 
say about canals; but we may limit our attention to the railways. 
He is emphatic in his preference for the United States system over 
the Continental. The most advanced European railways are, 
he thinks, inferior to the American; “on local trains and in the 
backward regions the passenger service is an abomination.” He 
does not express so decided an opinion about English railways, 
though he finds fault with our uneconomical method of goods 
transportation. “A shipment of malleable iron castings from 
Springfield, Ohio, to Bradford, paid a higher transportation charge 
from Liverpool to Bradford than from Springfield to Liverpool” | 








One point of superiority of English travel over American he does 
not mention; perhaps it did not come within his scope, but it js 
of importance,—safety. In 1908 not a single passenger was killed 
in the United Kingdom by accident to a train or to the permanent 
way. Mr. Macpherson is no favourer of the State ownership of 
railways. He cites the example of Switzerland. Railways that 
made a profit when they were in private hands are now a burden 
on the Treasury. The number of employees has been trebled, the 
salaries of the higher officials have been reduced (with the effect 
of losing some of the ablest men), and the rates have been 
lowered. 


Practical Advice about Life Assurance. By William Schooling, 
(Constable and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Schooling urges upon his 
readers the duty of insuring, and he gives some excellent advice 
on the way in which this is to be done. If he had put his conclu. 
sions separately, he would have helped his readers considerably, 
It is not every one who will be able to deduce rightly from the 
arguments, necessarily somewhat complicated, which are here set 
forth. He advises, we see, “ Limited Premium Policies,” and does 
not advise “ Endowment Policies.” He laments that people insure 
in inferior offices when they might go to good ones. For this the 
commission system is to blame. On the whole, we are inclined to 
think that the long-liver is not sufficiently rewarded. The ideal 
state of things would be that no policy should receive a bonus till 
it had paid for itself. Competition stands in the way here. 


Sugar. By George Martineau, C.B. (Sir I. Pitman and Sons, 
ls. 6d.)—In this volume, one of “ Pitman’s Common Commodities 
of Commerce” Series, Mr. Martineau tells us much about sugar, 
and lets us know where we may learn more. Probably most 
people will be content with what they find in this interesting little 
book. How sugar in its two forms, cane and beet, is grown, how 
it is manufactured—there are important differences in the 
processes—how it comes into the market, and what happens to it 
there, are among the topics dealt with. The figures of manv- 
facture.and of consumption are really astonishing. In 1860 we 
imported 450,000 tons. This gives a consumption of something 
like thirty-four pounds per head of the population, as it then was 
(something near twenty-nine millions). In 1909 we imported 
1,883,053 tons (a small export being deducted from the total), 
This gives, estimating the present population of the United 
Kingdom at forty-four millions, the enormous consumption per 
head of ninety-five pounds. The figure has nearly trebled. (Any 
one whose memory goes back fifty years will agree that there are 
three sweetmeat-shops now, at the least, for one in old time.) It 
troubles Mr. Martineau that whereas in 1860 we practically refined 
all the sugar we used—the total import of refined was 13,303 tons— 
in 1909 we imported 945,504 tons of refined as against 814,653 of 
raw, to which we should add 155,152 tons of molasses. It would 
have been desirable if we could have kept all the refining in ow 
own hands; still, it must be remembered that we refine nearly 
double what we refined in 1860, for a population that has increased 
by about a third. 


Eastbourne Memories. By George F. Chambers. (T. Sumfield, 
Eastbourne.)—Mr. Chambers complains that his book “ has grown 
very far indeed beyond the limits originally contemplated for it.” 
An outsider might think that it would have been the better for 
some retrenchment, but it is the Eastbourne critic who counts. 
Some of the “memories” seem trifling ; but who can tell whether 
they may not be precious some centuries hence? Still, there are 
local things which are neglected. Something more might have 
been said about the schools: the town is known to many on 
account of its schools; possibly something about the golk links: 
many consider these important. There is more about the churches 
—Mr. Chambers’s grandfather was vicar—and many readers will 
find this portion interesting. 





New Epririons.—The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
Translated by George Long. (Chapman and Hall. 6s. net.)—One 
of the volumes published by the Verulam Club. Obiter Dicta. 
By Augustine Birrell. (Duckworth and Co, 2s. 6d.)—A volume 
of the “ Readers’ Library.”——-The Ancient Celtic Church of Wales. 
By the Rev. D. Davies. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 
—Mr. Davies’s reply to his critics we shall ‘not deal with. We 
would, however, call his attention to a fact bearing on his state- 
ment that the Welsh Church is the “ Church of the rich and few.” 
This is the very large proportion which the Welsh element bears 
to the total of the Anglican clergy. The population of Wales is 
about one-twentieth of the aggregates of the two countries taken 
together. We should expect to find, therefore, that the clergy of 
Welsh origin would number about thirteen hundred. It,would be 
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eens thousand. The middle class, f 
ms: r the mark to say two thousand. e middle class, from 
es “rs they are drawn, is clearly not hostile to the Church. In A L L I A N C E 
is ~ “Cambridge English Classics ” (Cambridge University 
the series of “ Cam g s A 
ed oon 4s. 6d. net) we have the second volume of The Complete A S S U R A N C E C 0 M P A N Y, LI M IT E D. 
_- Works of George Gascoigne, Edited by John W. Cunliffe, D.Lit., Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
of containing “The Glasse of Governement, ‘The Princely 
at Pleasures at Kenelworth Castle,” and various minor works. Coenen 
en Chota Nagpore. By F. B. Bradley-Birt. (Smith, Elder, and Co. ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 
he : 12s. 6d. net.)—“ Revised and enlarged.”——Annals of the Parish. a 
et pz, By John Galt. With Illustrations in Colour by Henry W. Kerr. Chairman: 
cn (T. N. Foulis. 5s. net.)——The Men of the Mountain. By 8. R.| Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 
Crockett. (R.T.S. 2s. net.)—A fine story of the Franco-Prussian ——__—_———_-— 
War. THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
g. — = ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 
: , ae Tock. see yn. 868.) DEATH DUTIES.-—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
6 (Foi Publications of the Week, see P o) as by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
aed a — _ thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
u- LIBERTY’S time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 
y: INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax {s 
18 WORLD-FAMED not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which fs 
at, devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
- BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
FUR NITURE FABRICS amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to ohe- 
re PATTERNS POST-FREE sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
18 ye a Life Policy holders. 
to Liberty & Co., Ltd. ; - = e - . Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
al = —y of ya ony, Se See —) ye my -% ~ to of the 
ompany $s ces or gents, ppications or gwencies invited, 
il Official proofs, not opinions. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
THE SIX-CYLINDER 
NAPIER Furniture, Pictures, 
“ MOKELESS NOISELESS . 
a 
: ‘ . 
: has been officially proved to be | acquired from Mr. THOMAS WYATT, of Clapton, the 
© THE The fastest six-cylinder car in the world. well-known Antique Dealer and Fine Art Collector, who 
e PROVED The slowest running on top gear six-cylinder. is retiring from business. 
it —— The most economical six-cylinder in petrol. | 
\- BEST The fastest car in acceleration in the world. WE ARE DISPOSING OF THE ENTIRE COLLECTION. 
e SAR. The record speed hill-climber. 
; Se ee P , | An Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, and will be 
, “The first—still the best six-cylinder.” | forwarded wpon receipt of sirpence to cover postage. 
. | 
1 S. F. EDGE, Ltd., Only Address : 
: STAND 39 , 44 New Burlington Street, « THREE YEARS’ | 
d OLYMPIA * London, W. ° cuaranter, > FORY & TRIGGS, Ltd., 
ene re — “ ceiemmmateneies 152-4-6 Queen Victoria Street, 
: Estabitehed 1700. LONDON, E.C. 
. qteaieindiinmentes ssicetneaitiamaatateaeaieas a 
; ROBERT LEWIS, 
r 
CIGAR IMPORTER, HOME MISSIONS. 
i 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8S.W. (Additional Curates Society.) 
l 
, The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. More than forty poor and burdensome 
parishes are pleading earnestly for 
: money aid to enable them to employ 
INSPECTION INVITED. ae 
: additional clergymen. 
| TELEPHONE— TELEGRAMS— 
3787 Gerrard. Intimidad, London. 
Churchpeople who do not as yet subscribe to the A.C.S. 
are asked to accept this invitation and send a contribution 
RHEUMATISM, P 





SCIATICA, &c. 


Cured safely and permanently by dissolving 
and drawing out of the System the URIC 
ACID which lies at the root of the trouble. 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


(Prepared atand from the Famous Brine Springs at Droitwich.) 


“Droitwich Brine Crystals” in your daily bath will work 
wonders in every case of Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, 
or Gout. You try them. 


From Chemists, or 28 Ib. bag delivered free to any address in London or 
$d. 


to the Secretary, 14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 





Total Funds 








ROYAL -  £16,630,262. 
E FIRE, including LOSS OF 
INSURANG PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 
COMPANY, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 
HEAD (1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
LIMITED. OFFICES 2.28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 











REDDAWAYS’ CHEMICAL FIRE ENGINES 


All Copper and Gunmetal. No taps or broken glass, Simple and reliable. 





Suburbs for 2s,, or to any country station for 2s. 
WESTON & WESTALL, LTD. (Dept. 14), 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C, 





3-galion size, £3 3s. 
Write or call, 212 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 


W.C., LONDON, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Ainzer (A. C.), Eton in Prose and Verse, 4to......(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Allen (E. F.), Red Letter Days of Samuel Pepys (Sidgwick & Jackson) net 

















63/0 
3/6 


Andreyer (L.), Anathema: a Tragedy in Seven Scenes ...(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Atkinson (M. J.), A Chateau in Brittany, 8vo ........................(S. Paul net 10/6 
Atton (H.) and Holland (H. H.), The King’s Customs, 8vo (J. Murray) net 10/6 
Auvergne (E. B. D’), The Bride of Two Kings, vo ...... .. (Hutchinson) net 16/0 
Belknap (B. R.), American House Building in Messina and Reggio, fvo 
(Putnam) net 76 
Benson (R. E.), None Other Gods, cr 8vo.................. .(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Bishop (W. 8.), The Development of Trinitarian Doctrine in the Nicene 
and Athanasian ee eee .......(Longmans) net 3/6 
Blackie (J. S8.), Notes of a Life, cr 8V0 ..........cccceceeees .(W. Blackwood) net 6/0 
a IT 1c bnienmsdianibetmnannieundnedaiinehn (Jack) net 60 
Book of Old Carols (A), Vol. I., roy 8vo wee .....(Unwin) net 26 
Broomball (M.), Islam in China, 8vo ...... (Morgan & Scott) net 7/6 
Brown (D. W.), The C ‘ommercial Power of Congress, er 8vo (Putnam) net 7/6 
Burns (E. E.), The Story of Great Inventions, cr Svo ... .....(Harper) 5/0 
Caftyn (Mrs. M. ), Dorinda and her Daughter, cr 8vo ...(Hurst & Blackett) 60 
Cambridge Modern History (The), Vol. XII., 8vo (Camb, Univ. Press) net 1¢/0 
Carrier (E. H.), The Meadow Beyond, er 8V0...... ...(C. Kelly) 60 
Champneys (A. C.), Irish Ecclesia astical Architecture, roy ‘8vo ...(Bell) net 31/6 
Christian (F. W.), Eastern Pacific Lands, roy 8vo .............. (R. Scott) net 7/6 
Connolly (J.), Labour in Irish History, 12mo : .(Maunsel) net 26 
Cromartie (Countess), Cr SV0 ...........c.cececssccsescsceecsceseseeses (E. Mathews) net 36 
Crommelin (M.), Madam Mystery, cr 8vo...... (Hutchinson) 60 
Davis (W.8.), The Influence of Wealth in Imperial 1 Rome (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Doane (R. W.), Insects and Disease, cr 8vo............ (Constable) net 80 
Dobell (Mrs. H.), Poetical Works, cr 8vo..... ....... (Smith & Elder) net 10/6 
Edwards (D. M.), The Toll of the Arctic Seas, 8vo...(Chapman & Hall) net 106 
Elliott (W. A.), Gold from the Quartz, 4to ‘ ‘ (Simpkin) net 2/6 
English (D.), ‘A’ Book of Nimble Beasts, roy lémo ...... .......(Nash) net 6/0 
Fawthorp (T. W.), In Lands of Art and Holy Writ, cr 8vo ..(C. Kelly) net 3/6 
Fleet (H. L.), An ‘Admiral’s Yarns, cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) net 5/0 
Foley (E.), Book of Decorative Furniture, Vol. I., 4to (Jack) net 25/0 
Forbes (Lady A.), The Broken Commandment, cr Svo (Nash) ¢/0 
Fraser (D.), Persia and Turkey in Revolt, 8vo ............(W. Blackwood) net 12/6 
Gallienne (R. Le), October Vagabonds, cr 8vo ...... (Lane) net 50 
Girvin (B.), Pam and Billy, er 8vo . celia ouniviedes ...(G,. Allen) 3/6 
Grace Book A, 1542-1589, 8vo (Camb, Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Graham (E. M.), The Oliphants of Gask, 8vo (Nisbet) net 21/0 
Griffinhoofe (C. G. ), Celebrated Cambridze Mei u, A.D. 1390-1908 (Nishet) net 36 
Guyot (Y.), Economie Prejudices, cr Svo (Sonnenschein) 26 
Habershon (A. R.), The Study of the Miracles, 8vo (Morgan & Scott) 6,0 
Harnack (A.), T he Covstitution and Law of the Church in the First Two 
Centuries, cr 8vo eon : (Williams & Norzate) net 5/0 
Hasluck (F. W.), Cyzicus, 8vo ... : ... (Camb, Univ. Press) net 10/0 
Hazen (C. D.), Europe since 1815, 8vo ; (Bell) net 15/0 
Hoare (K. i. The Art of Tatting, 4to (Longmans) net 21/0 
Hobley (C. W.), Ethnology of A-Kamba and other East African Tribes, 
8vo.. : (Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Hoover (B. R.), Opal, er 8vo.. (Harper) 6/0 
Iichester (Earl)j he Spanish Journal of Elizateth, Lady Holland, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 15/0 
Jerrold (C.), The Beaux and the Dandies, 8vo a (S. Paul) net 160 
Jerrold (L.), The Real France, cr 8vo : (Lane) net 50 
Keary (C. F:), The Pursuit of Reason, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 9/0 
Kennedy (J. ‘Me. ), The Religions aud Philosophies of the 2 ast, cr 8vo 
W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Kennedy (R.), Steam Turbines: their Design and C oe tion, 8vo 
(Whittaker) net 4/6 
Knocker (F. W. } How to Read Rubber Investments (De La More Press) net 2,6 
Lacey (T. A.), A Roman Diary, and other Documents Kelating to the Papal 
Inquiry into English Ordinations, 1896, 8vo .... (Longmans) net 12/0 
Lacombe (B. de), Talleyrand the Man, §vo .............(Herbert & Daniel) net 15/0 
Lamont (L. M.), A Coronal, 12mo (Secker) net 2/6 
Langridge (A. K. ) and Paton (F. H.), John G. Paton, Later Years and 
Farewell, cr 8vo ....(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Life of the Black Prince, by the Herald of Sir John Chandos, 4to 
(Clarendon Press) net 25/0 
Mack (L.), The Romance of a Woman of Thirty, cr 8vo .....(Alston Rivers) 6,0 
Mahan (A. T.), The Interest of America in International Conditions, er 8vo 
(Low) net 7/6 
Matheson (A. S.), The City of Man, cr 8vo ll 
Middlemass (J.), At the Altar Steps, cr 8vo cence (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Milk White Thorn (The), 8vo .. (Nelson) 2/6 
Miller (T. E.), Portraits of Women of the Bible: Old Testament (Allenson) 3/6 
Modern Se ottish Painters, 4to ... (O. Schulze) net 42/0 
Morgan (G. E.), Old World Stories Retold for To- tated (tongee & Scott) 36 
Mothersole (J. ), The Isles of Scilly, 4to ... , (R.T.S.) net 10/6 
Neilson (R. M.), Aeroplane Patents, ee .(Constable) net 4/6 
Noble (E.), Chains, er 8vo........ sasliamein (Constable) 6/0 
Open Letter to English Gentlemen, 12mo........ (Williams & Norgate) net 2/6 
Oxford Book of Ballads (The), cr 8vo........................(Clarendon Press) net 6/0 
Picture Song Book (A), 4to.. a ” —— & Elder) net 210 
Pierson (A. T.), Knowing the Se riptures, $, cr ‘8vo (Nisbet) 5/0 
Platts (W. C.), The Million-Heiress and John, er 8vo.. _.(Digt y & Long) 36 
ES ES ELEN ....(Jack) net 7/6 
Poulain (R. P. A.), The Graces of Interior Prayer, 8vo ... (K. Paul) net 10/6 
Putnam (E. J.), The Lady, cr 8vo ...... ae - --- (Putnam) net 10/6 
Reinheimer (H.), Survival and Reproduction, TO pas ..(Watkins) net 7/6 
Richardson (N.), The Lead of Honour, cr 8vo .... (I. Pitman) 6/0 
Ridgway (E.), The Garden of Content, 12mo .... (J. E. Cornish) net 2/6 
Rudolphe Christen, by his Wife, 8vo.................. ....(Longmans) net 21/0 
Schaff (M.), The Battle of the Wilderness, 8vo... (Constable) net 8/6 
wes (F. E.), English Literature during the Lifetime of Shakespeare, 
-seeeeee- (Bell) net 106 
guadon ‘on ‘the Purple (The), rec ‘orded by a Pe sere ss, ‘or 8vo. (Lynwood) 60 
Shoemaker (M. M.), Islam Lands: Nubia, the Sudan, &c. , 8vo (Putnam) net 7/6 
Sichel (W.), The Glenbervie Journals, 8vo : B ..... (Constable) net 10/6 
Sidgwick (A. ), The Application of Logic, cr 8vo ...... (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Soliloquies of St, Augustine (The), translated by R. E. ‘Cleveland, er 8vo 
(Williams & ag mes net 6/0 
Steiner (R.), Theosophy, EE rae K. Paul) net 3/6 
Stocker (R. D.), Social Idealism, cr 8vo wi (wil illiams “x (orgate) net 3/0 
Sturrock (J. B.), Looking Back, cr 8vo ..... . Gardner) net 2/6 
Van Rensselaer (Mrs. 8.), Poems, SRR ee: (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Vaughan (T.), Lumen de Lumine, cr 8vo......... ” ..(Watkins) net 5/0 
Veldsinger's Verse, l2mo ... (Dent) net 26 
Watkins (O. 8.), ete of the Camels, ‘and other Stories (J. W. Butcher) 26 
Workman (W. H. & F. B.), The Call of the Snowy Hispar (Constable) net 21/0 
8/6 


Wright (C. W.), Weel’ Growing and the Tariff, 8vo ............ (Cc onstable) net 
Young (D, T.), Richard Roberts: a Memoir, cr 8vo ........ * Kelly) net 
Young (N.), The Growth of Napoleon, 8vo ............ 
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who wishes to retire on a . Pensio: 
EVERY MAN should read “THE PENSION PROBLEM,” 


which will be sent post-free on application to the 


National Provident Institution 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 














The Oxygen Tooth Powder 
How delightful the effect of that Oxygen is—and how 
valuable—only use can prove to you. Only use can 
demonstrate the wonderful sense of sweetness and clean- 
liness that CALOX invariably brings to mouth and teeth, 
Only use can show how 
CALOX CALOX wards off Prong CALOX 
one, hese decay has 
started, arrests its progress. 
CALOX No other dentifrice contains CALOX 
OXYGEN; no other denti- 


CALOX frice wy ey hy Eig what CALOX 


CALOX is sold in dainty metal bottles by Chemists and Stores at 1s, 134, 
Try before you buy—a Sample of CALOX and a 
book are waiting here—FREE—for your address, 
Please mention this paper. 


G. B. KENT & SONS, tte, 75 Farvingden Rd., London, —_ 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


Per Dozen, 
CHATEAU LA ROSE, 1905... ove ove =. 15/6 
Good sound Dinner Claret 


SPARKLING MOSELLE sit eee ere 33.6 
Pleasant wine with Muscatel flavour 


OLD TAWNY PORT, 1887 Mark eve 34/6 
A most taking wine bottled from the wood 


LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY, 1897 .... 43/6 
Mellow old spirit, 13 years old 


HEIDSIECK 1900 CHAMPAGNE... eee 65/- 


5/- per case allowance for 6-case orders 


CHAS. TUCKEY & co., Ltd., Taney eG 


Terms of ‘Subscription. 


ParaBLE IN ADVANCE, 
Half- 


Yearly, Yearly. 


Quarterly, 
Including postage to any part of the United 

Kingdom Sm 8 @ une 3 ff = 0723 
Including postage to any of the British 

Colonies, America, France, enemas 

India, Chine, Japan, &e. ..... pa ¢....8 BS 082 


V ANCOUVER FINANC IAL CORPORATION, LTD. 


The Corporation is prepared to receive a a limited amount for Investment on 
First Mortgage in Canada; guaranteed if desired. 

Interest from 6 to 8; er cent. 

For particulars apply to YOUNG and FALCONER, W.S., 15 Rutland Street, 
Edinburgh. 
] RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 

Money may be profitably and securely invested in central city property, 
where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For full par 
ticulars write te R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Macnaghten), 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118. References: G. H. 
| ag Esq., “* Ortygia,’’ Harrow-on-the-Hill, England; Rev. Hugh Hooper, 
. John’s Rec tory, North Vancouver. 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 
CHOLASTIC or SIMILAR INSTITUTION. Close to 


two railway stations ; London (West End) being reached direct in twenty 
minutes. TO BE SOLD, or would be LET on long lease, an important and 
well-known MANSION, which, on account of its high and bracing situation 
and the arrangement of its large accommodation, is peculiarly suitable for the 
above purposes. It has, until recently, been used as well-known Public School. 
About 30 ‘Sedvccusa, sitting-rooms, studies, &e., billiard-room, fine gymnasium, 
swimming-bath, &. House, school, and domestic quarters are each self- 
contained, though under one roof. Faces south, stands on hill in orn«mental 
well- timbered grounds of about 4 acres (more land adjoining can be had), ana 
embraces exteusive views over delightful landscape. Fine carriage-drive with 
lodges ; also stables, farmery, &c. Unique opportunity. Low terms to suitable 
applic ants.— Box 447, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.! C. 


{OUN ITRY HOUSE near FIESOLE TO LET.—Four 
) reception-rooms, billiard-room, 10 bed and dressing rooms. Terraces 
with views overlooking FLORENCE. Motor-house could be arranged. Bent 
£8 er month.—Apply, H. MOBGAR, 88 Gower Street. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


(Hess Faee EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
REDRUTH COUNTY SCHOOL (10 BOYS). 


WANTED for next Term, a SENIOR ASSISTANT-MASTER for the above 
school (Latinand French). Games essential, and two or three years’ experiencé 
ina good Secondary School. Salary £140, rising by annual increments of £10 
to £200. A higher commencing salary might be paid to a specially suitable 
candidate.—Apply on or before the 26th instant to the HEAD. MASTER, 
County School for Boys, Redruth, 

8th November, 1910. 
T ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S' GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

ACTON, W.—WANTED in January, a good FORM MISTRESS for 
the LOWER SCHOOL. Degree and Experience essential. Salary according 
to qualifications.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS at the School. 


A HOUSE MISTRESS REQUIRED in Janua iry to help 
_- with the supervision of Girls attending the Blackheath :High ro 
Time for private study. No sulary.—For particulars apply Miss M. KRABB 

6 Wodehouse Terrace, Falmouth, 











YOCIAL COPARTNERSHIP.—A LADY living in @ 
kK house of her own, on 4 acres of ground amidst woodland and heath, 
635 feet above sea, WISHES to MEET with a FAMILY or party of fri 
willing to SHARE FXPENSES with ber permanently. = undertake the 
charge of Wards.—Apply *‘C, M. C.,” Ric p, Ly 
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Ss ff fe ae : O F LONDON. 
é. LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITE3 APPLICATIONS for the 
tion of ASSISTANTS (14 vacancies), who must be competent to DEVELOP 
pom'00-ORDINATE the WORK of CHILDREN’S CARE (SCHOOL) COM. 
MITTEES in London, whoare responsible for the selection of necessitous children 
M pect of food, medical treatment, and for other matters concerning the 
= rest welfare of children. Applicants should have had considerable experi- 
= cial work, with special reference to children, and should possess 


ence in social 

nising ability. . . . . 
"The anes a pointed will be required to give his (or her) whole time to the 
duties of the office. The appointment will be for the period of one year from 


the date of commencement, and the salary for the period will be £100. The 
selected candidate will be required to pass satisfactorily an examination by the 
Council's Medical Officer. 3 B 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained, together 
with full particulars, upon application, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, 
London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to 
whom they must be returned not later than 28th November, 1910, accompanied 
by copies of not fewer than three testimonials of recent date. 

'A]) communications on the subject must be endorsed “C.C.,” and a stamped 
and addressed envelope must be enclosed. . 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. G. L. GOMM ay 3 L 

Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
lsth November, 1910, 


LOUCESTER—CRYPT GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


HEAD-MASTER REQUIRED in January next. 

He must have graduated in Honours at either Oxford or Cambridge 
University, and preference will be given to one who has graduated in Classics. 
He may not undertake any other office or employment. 

Salary £400 per annum, with a capitation fee of £1 per head. Number of 
pupils at present on register 152.—Applications, stating age, experience, &c., 
oe | accompanied by 20 printed copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, must be received by the undersigned, under cover and marked 
« Head-Master, Crypt Grammar School,"’ not later than the 28th November. 

There is no form of application, but particulars may be obtained of the Clerk. 

A. BALLINGER, 
Clerk to the Governors. 





2% Barton Street, Gloucester. tlerk to the Gc " 
‘ oon UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the CHAIR of ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
CONDITIONS of cgocteinent are obtainable from the Agent-General 
or Victoria, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, 
W.C., with whom applications should be lodged 
before 3lst March, 1911, 
SALARY £900 per annum, 
DUTIES commence Ist March, 1912. 
EQUIRED in January, for the GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE 
\ SCHOOL (Govt. High School), PORT ELIZABETH, Cape Colony, 
a PORM MISTRESS for the Middle School. Should offer good English and 
general Form Subjects. Geography desirable, but not essential. Degree (or 
equivalent), training, and experience. Salary £150, with board, residence, and 
laundry during school terms. Passage out paid on a three years’ agreement.— 
A ly, with FULL pafticulars (age, education, experience, &c.), to Miss 
a TONER, 59 Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, W. 


EQUIRED in January, for the GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL (Govt. High School), PORT ELIZABETH, Cape Colony, a 
LADY to teach FRENCH throughout the School, and some second subject, 
preferably German. Degree (or equivalent), training and experience in 
teaching on modern lines, and residence in France essential. A highly 
qualified FRENCH lady may prove suitable. Salary £150, with board-residence 
and laundry during school terms, and passage out paid.—Apply, giving full 
—- (age, education, experience, &.), to Miss GRUNER, 59 Cambridge 
treet, Hyde Park, London, W. 


\IRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, CAPE TOWN, CAPE 
COLONY.—RESIDENT MISTRESS WANTED, to begin work in 
April, 1911, qualified to teach Mathematics and Botany. Preference will be 
given to a University Graduate with a professional certificate and three years’ 
experience, Salary £180 per annum and board. Passage paid.—Applications, 
with copies of testimonials, to be sent before December 10th to Miss 
STEVENSON, Principal, St. George's Training College, Edinburgh. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
THE OAKS, BEHRENS ESTATE, FALLOWFIELD. 














VICE-WARDEN REQUIRED after Easter, 1911. 
management essential. Graduate preferred. 

Salary £120, with Board and Residence. 

Applications to be made to the Secretary, Mrs. H. C. H. CARPENTER, 
31 Oak Road, Withington, Manchester, not later than November 2th. 


WHITEHAVEN COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


An ASSISTANT-MASTER to teach French, Latin, and some English is 
REQUIRED in January next. Residence abroad and experience in Secondary 
Schools desirable. Salary £160, non-resident.—Applicatious to be sent to the 


HEAD-MASTER as soon as possible. 
A BUSINESS MAN of wide general experience in 
Manufacturing and Commercial Organisation, control and development, 
has recently resigned the Genera! Management of a leading Colonial Daily 
Newspaper Printing and Publishing concern, and is OPEN to TREAT for 
POSITION as MANAGING DIRECTOR, COMMERCIAL MANAGER, or 
GENERAL MANAGER. Has had highly successful career in London, the 
Provinces, and Abroad.—Address “‘ Z.D.469,”” c/o Messrs, Deacon's, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 
DUCATED YOUNG ENGLISHMAN (22), possessed 
4 of business ability and tact, not afraid of hard work and determined on 
success, dissatisfied with present prospects, SEEKS OPENING in the 
‘Commercial Department of a Firm of Standing. 7 years’ training and general 
experience. References.—Box 445, Spectator, 1 Wellington St., London, W.C. 


WANTED BY A GENTLEMAN of some private 
means and ample leisure, permanent HOME EMPLOYMENT. The 
advertiser could assist an Individual or Institution in Clerical or other duties. 
He asks a small remuneration (from 10s. per week); but employment with 
enterest would be the first consideration.—Apply *‘ F.,"" Box 443, The Spectator, 
i Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
VACANCY occurs in the Office of an ARCHITECT 
to a Public Authority for an ARTICLED PUPIL. An opportunity 
for obtaining a thorough grounding in the work of an Architect's Office, 
together with a specialised training in the designing of Schools. Office in 
London. Premium required.—Apply, Box 448, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
ro PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
-*& have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply ly letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


Experience of household 
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.NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
4 Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 
time assured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Stran4, 


London, W.C. 
BrProrp COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, w. 


SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Head of the D partment—Miss SARA MELHUISH, M.A, 

The Course, to which Students are admitted in January and October, includes 
full meme for the Examinations for the Teaching Diplomas granted by 
the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Apphcations for Entrance Scholarships, Grants, &c., for the Course beginning 
January, 1911, should be sent to the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT not later 
than December 7th. 


TIXRAINING FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS.— 
/ A Department for the preparation of Students for the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diploma is about to be opened in connection with a large Boarding 
and Day School for Girls in a healthy country towa in the Midlands, Fees 
moderate.—Address, Box 416, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


LACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL. 


BOARDING-HOUSE for GIRLS attending the Blackheath High School, at 
5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath.—For Prospectus apply Miss M. KRABBE, 
6 Wodehouse Terrace, Falmouth. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


C HELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £# each will be OFFERED in 1911 by the 
Council of St. Hilda's College, Cheltenham, one in January, 1911, and one in 
September, 1911. Candidates must hold a University Degree, or have taken an 
Oxford Honour School or Cambridge Tripos, and, if successful, follow the 
course of training for Secondary Teachers at the Cheltenham Ladies’ College 
in preparation for a University Teacher's Diploma at the end of the session. 

Applications must be made for the January Scholarship on or before 10th 
December, 1910, and for the September Scholarship on or before 25th July, 1911. 

For further particulars and nomination forms apply to the SECRETARY, 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

K DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Liwited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N, DAW. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H,. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


BROOK GREEN, 


\T. 
s HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 





ISDAY, WEDNESDAY, & THURSDAY, 
re exempt the holders from 
tained on application to the 


SCHOLARSHIPS will te held on TI 
December 6th, 7th, and 8th. The 
mayment of tuition fees.—Regulations may be o 
11GH MISTRESS, at the School. : ‘ 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
| EAMINGTON 
Head- Mistress : 


Se 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


Miss LOVEDAY. 
Roarding-House: ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD. 
Qt. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
\ Prinsipalo— Mice WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
Home eomforts combined with the Hicheat Educational Advantages. 
Sr FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 

. Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 


St. Felix School stands in ten acres of ground about a mile from the sea on 
the bracing Suffolk coast 


rI\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 


Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 


Qik EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
' 


“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 

Better ata ys - R I 
Ss Head-Mistreas—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, 
Modern education. Splendid record of health. Large 


Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
WH 


HFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principal Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Re tial School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
TERM SEPTEMBER 22xp TO DECEMBER 20rm. _ 

NWO OD, EASTBOURBRN E.--— 

Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond, (Girton 
Modern Edneation for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-felds 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 
( UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 


e BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical, 
(Gold Medallist R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHEB 





St. Andrews). 
grounds, gravel soil, 






___ AUTUMN 
( UEE 


Principals: 








SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: 
LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.R.H.S. See Prospectus, 
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HERWELL HALL, 


Recognised by the May of ag by the Oxford 


University Del for Training, and by 
te Tambriane Sendicate 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Educati Ma: t University). 
Stadente’ are prepared for the Oxford — London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of pd £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a Loan Fund, 


wT. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H, L. POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 

of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
a year. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


pare CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A, (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Girton 

‘ ollege, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice- -Principal of S. Mary’ s College, 
Paddington. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers, The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Gustalien Students 
are adinitted in January "and in September. Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL . Cambridge Training C College. 


SOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—aA. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Dip plomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hy giene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. “yay permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.— 
F urther particulars from the SECRE TARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hoe key, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 














ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 


° —Splendid Buildings. a ge gee rate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Sensher for Physical raining; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


\ROEBEL EDUC ATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by a Board 

of Education. Chairman, Bir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses ry informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 

ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 

perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 

riding, hockey, and all games. ning er for Universities, Oxford and 

Cambridge Joint Board me gee ssociated Board, &c. Seven Resident 

Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—Illustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES "BOOTH. 


\T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRET PARY, 7 L.A. Scheme, The a 
St. , Andrews, N. B. 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWY N BAY— 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B. ‘A. —A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 
school and house buildings; l4 acres of ground with long sea-frontaze, sunny 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. _ Separate Preparatory School, 











QPEECH AND LIP-READING.—Private School 


for 

Resident and Day Pupils (deaf or hearing) of good social position from 

4 years of age. Adults also receiv Stammering and other defects of speech 
corrected. References to Specialists and Parents. —Apply to Miss BULLOCK 

(Certificated Teacher of the Deaf ), 141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED 

by Self-Cured Stammerer.—Write for Booklet of particulars and 

testimonials, post-free from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 
Mansions, London, W.C. 


GTAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,”  post-free.. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 




















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, EC.— 
FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 on December 
llth, 1910, will be competed for on DECEMBER 6ru, 7TH, and 8ru. An 


Ordinary ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on DECEMBER litu. 


OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 








AS TBOURNE COLLEGE, 
| hoo gine DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rey, Pg, 
WILLIA , late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Arm: and 
Spent + eh Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi. 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH 


Zi CANTERBURYX 





ING’S SCHOOL, 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on NOV. 30h 


DEC. 2nd for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 


CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. Well- uipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys fom 
8to 13. 5 Boarding-houses.—Head- aster, Rev. C. RB. L. ‘McDOWALL, M 





E PSOM COLLEGE. —Prepar: ation for Ut Universities, Wavy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern ia? 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 
{OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, . TAVE 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirementg, 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references. Terms 
moderate. Scholarships. —Apply, W. LINNELL, MA. Oxon. 


* o4* MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY, 
Head-Master—G, F. A. OSBORNE, M.A, 
For further particulars apply to HEAD. MASTER, 


 LANDOVERY 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country. 
at Private Schools in March. 
_ Warden—Rev. _ Ww. _W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Le Leaving Scholarships to As Univer. 
sities. NEXT TERM will BEGIN TUESDAY, January a ean 
Head-Master—C,. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Canta! 
7 ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, , SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE.—Prep. for Wye & other Agric. cag. Sound education based 
on Agric. & Hort. subjects. Agriculture, Gardenia ruit-growing, Poultry, Bee- 
keeping, Carpentry, French ee &c., as we: Tas SENKING Dk subjects, 
Healthy open-air life. Boys 13 to 18,—Particulars F. JENKINS, B.A.Cantab. 
YRANBROOK SCHOOL, KENT._THREE SCHOLAR. 
/ SHIPS for Boarders, value £15 a year (reducing the fees to £40 a year), 
will be awarded December 8th and 9th. Class for Army and Indian Police 
without extra fee. “epee approved for medical study.—Head-Master, 
WILLIAM 8. LEE, M.A 


UXTON COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 

1,000 feet high. Suits delicate and healthy boys. Classical and Modern 
sides. £10, 000 recently spent on improvements. Laboratory, workshop (wood 
and mets ul), gymnasium, sanatorium suite, swimming-bath, extensive playing- 
fields.—For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


At THE LITTLE HERMITAGE, near ROCHESTER, 


A limited onpies. of PUPILS a PREPARED for U niversity and Army 
Examinations by Mr. JOHN SANGER, M.A. Individual Tuition. Good 
cricket a and hockey grounds. Short golf course.— Prospectus on on application, 


T. CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, | WALMER 

(Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: A. E. MURRAY 
and JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. Scholarships in 1909 and 1910: 
Classical, Harrow; Modern, Wellington; King’s, Westminster; Classical, 
Weymouth ; Classical, St. Lawrence. 


fH SSoeRs Ss PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
House, She apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


ouse, Sherborne. 
YNEATON CASTLE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
\) WHITBY.—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 50 guineas r annum are 
offered to sons of gentlemen under 11 (in assigning marks an allowance is made 
for age). Successful Candidates prepared for Public Schools Entrance or 
Scholarship Exams., or the Navy.- Further particulars on n application. 


| ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
languages. Many refs. —Rev. Re BOWL ‘KER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. — 








COLLEG E, 
Scholarship Examination 









































FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly uired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and wot ow Sketching, 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of —— enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of 
Disest service twice daily with th England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICE, Di Dieppe. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph. dD. 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
—The WIDOW of Pastor 


RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS. 

LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 
pleasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
de Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
—. class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
ken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Sesten Blanche, Paris. 

















—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. ath, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION DECEMBER 6rz. 
Particulars in Public Schools Year-Book, Book, or more fully from the BURSAR. 
ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, Bente .—Co-educational : 


aimsat mag omy g [ae gee ame intellect Thorough education 








ADIES’ COLLEGE, ARRAS (Pas-de-Calais), FRANCE. 

One of the finest and best situated Colleges in France. Spacious build- 
ings in grounds of 5 acres. Modern heating and lighting. Private bedrooms, 
bathrooms. Health of pupils ony a considered. Moderate inclusive fees. 
Highest references.—Particulars, Mile. V VENELLE. 


Mm\HE LOIRE CASTLES. — 





STUDENTS and PAYING GUESTS RECEIVED by M. LERMIT, St 





on modern lines ng without break 4 a eg 
and pw ay "Sandionatis’ wall well » prepari Bracin; 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, 


. HN. STEPHENSON 1 MAS Oxone 


Gervais, Blois. 
Stag and boar hunting three days weekly. 
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HATEAU D’OEX. — ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, M.A. Oxford. Prepares for 
: Sublic Schools. French and German _strong subjects. Bracing 
English Poviitade 3,500 feet. SCHOOL BEGINS JANUARY 17ru, 1911.— 
reed till December 20th, Liverpool College. 





HRISTMAS HOLIDAYS—CHATEAU D'OEX. 


2 ION GIVEN at CHALET DES NARCISSES during the 
ers. Skiing slopes close to Chalet.—Apply as above. 

YHATEAU D'OEX. — THREE LADY BOARDERS 
C RECEIVED for winter-stay ina refined family. Good food; quiet, 
le home. Terms moderate. Opportunity for Study of Languages 

d for Conversation in French, German or Italian if required. References 
erchanged.—LA MAISONNETTE, Chateau d’Oex, Switzerland. nap Sheethetiext 
A WITZERLAND.—CA MBRIDGE GRADUATE, 8 years 

Heod-Master of Preparatory School, going out on November 24th, can 
TAKE a few DELICATE or BACKWARD BOYS requiring special tuition. 
Private Chalet above Montreux. Every facility for acquiring French and 


comfortat 


German. Care of health the first consideration. Splendid climate; winter 
rts.—For references, &e., apply “M.A.,” Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical 

Fesociation, 2 Craven Street, W.C. 

—<$>$——_—_ a ee en Se 

— 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
SECA FT ORs 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational estabiishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
____ 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
QCHOOLS and TUTORS. 
S Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 





Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. Vhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 43 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


Y FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
Cc 





OINT AGENCY FOR 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 

ulated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
a 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and _— 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
at gistrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 

OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. 
Poce: (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp. 


OHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CI'ARGE. Please state 
upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
esired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 

___ Street, W. Established 1858. Ta =< 
O INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
BECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic 
dress: “ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
LPINE SPORTS, LTD., beg to announce that they 


have secured the entire accommodation at thirty-one Hotels (3,000 beds) 
for SKATING, SKI-ING, TOBOGGANING, and CURLING at :—Murren, 
Montana, Villars-sur-Ollon, St. Beatenberg, Kandersteg, Wengen, Lenzerheide, 

For plans apply to :— 

eles 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 

ORLD'S TOUR, leaving by P. & O. s.s. ‘MALWA,’ 
g December 16th. Accompanied by Dr. Cyril Thwaites.—For full par- 
ticulars or appointment apply to the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 


R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ (6,000 tons). 

gu 12s—SICILY, NORTH AFRIOA, and RIVIERA. 

£26 5s.-PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
SICILY, NAPLES. 

Plans from THE CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 














ISS BISHOP’S Privare Socran Tours. 

Accompanied throughout by Miss Bishop. Easy travel, inclusive terms. 
Refs. exchgd. Feb. lst, ITALY (ROME, NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE). 
March, ALGERIA & TUNISIA. April, ITALIAN LAKES. May, PYRENEES. 
—Programmes from Miss BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 











HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


| GO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 
| ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Very 
q sheltered situation, close to moors, delightful during autumn months, 
Verandah facing south, with glass front. Private sitting-rooms if required, 
Meals at separate tables. Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “‘CANTAB.,” 
Middlecott, Usington, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 





APPEALS. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the orphans of persons 
once in good circumstances. They are received from all parts of the Empire, 
and are admitted AT ANY AGE UNDER SEVEN. 

The NEXT ELECTION will take place on November 24th, when TWENTY 
Children—viz., ten boys and ten girls—will be elected. 

Annual Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. or Life Subscriptions from £5 5s. entitle 
the Donors to vote at the forthcoming Election. 

JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 
Commr,. HARRY C, MARTIN, R.N., Secy. and Supt. 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


N23 IONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion. President: His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G. Chairman: Sir 
Thomas Skewes-Cox, J.P. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES 
are MUCH NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 
16 St. James’s Street, S.W.—-Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


JTMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 

DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and shoul 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, yo nee me Hall, Vicsonn 
Embankment, London, W.c. 


TYPEWRITING. 


seen RITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
4 Lowest rates for best work. 
General MSS. Plays. Carbon copies. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Iiford, Essex. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
NREEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Sireet, W.. give 
J EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard. 


OURNALI5BM FOR WOMEN.—* Practical knowledge 
e leads to remunerative work.” Special course by famous journalist 
included in the unique training provided by THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL 
OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. Genuine introductions given. Write 
or telephone. 


VOR CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS in the best 

taste and in quite original and exclusive Designs send to London Western 

District Printing Co., Ltd., late PARKINS and GOTTO, 7478 Oxford Street, 
London, W. Samples post-free. 


\ ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 5 Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. Established 12 years. Tel.: 5060 Mayfair.’ Well- 
Educated, Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on 
TRAINING a Speciality. INFORMA TION gladly given on every branch 
of employment.—Apply SECRETARY. 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
80 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report. 


P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 





EK PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
‘4 —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers: Capital and Counties, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to wy buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, e oe 3 ERP ? 
YOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.8., who Tostmeped plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Wood , F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 446.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheflield. 





BALEYS .- “CALIBAN” RAM 
RAISES WATER FROM BROOKS AND STREAMS 
TO ANY HEIGHT. COSTS NOTHING TO WORK IT. 
PUMPS for ESTATES, STEAMSHIPS, MINES, &c. 


Sir W. H. BAILEY & CoO., Ltd., Albion Works, Satrorp. 
PUBLIC CLOCKS. TURNSTILES. 


TO-DAY. if your baby is not thriving use the “ Allenburys”’ 

Foods. They develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust health 

and vigour, No digestive disturbance need be feared from the use 
of these pure milk and malted foods. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 


The & Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 








ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON, 
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It is Important to Know that the 


Pianola Piano 


represents the highest order of construction, 
possesses several unique and indispensable 
devices, and enjoys the testimony and 
support of all the leading musicians. It 
is even of greater importance for you to 
realise that through the PIANOLA 
PIANO you can gain an_ intimate 
practical knowledge of all the music 
that the genius of eminent composers has 
given to the world. Listening to music 
can never be the same thing as playing it 
for yourself. As a listener you would 
never even have the opportunity of hearing 
a tithe of the music you can personally 
produce on the Pianola Piano. With 
such a prospect before you, is it not almost 
imperatively worth your while to learn 
more about this remarkable instrument > 


The Pianola Piano (Steinway, Weber, 
or Steck Piano) must not be confounded 
with other instruments purporting to yield 
like artistic results. If you cannot see the 
name Pianola on the instrument, it is not 
a Pianola Piano. 


Full particulars will be sent if you will 
write for Catalogue “‘ B.B.” 





The Orchestrelle Company, 
JEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7 New Bond St., London, W. 





BRAGG'S CHARCOAL 


SPEEDILY CURES 





THE . = 
DEVON FIRE 


UNIVERSAL AND GomPLETE SATISFAcTion 


FIRST IN OFFICIAL TESTS 


Carricd out by 


OFFICE OF WORKS 


AND 


SMOKE ABATEMENT SOCIETY 


Consumption of Fuel one quarter less 
than the average of 36 competing Grates 


Sole Proprietors: 
CANDY & CO., L™ 
Works : Heathfield, Devon. 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 87 NEWMAN STREET, W. 


Liverpool Showrooms : Devon House, 19 Whitechapel. 
Huddersfield Showrooms: 5 Britannia Chambers, St. George's Sq. 
Manchester Showrooms: Scottish Life Building, 38 Deansgate. 


The DEVON FIRE 
DRINK PURE COFFEE 


FROM THE STATE OF SAN PAULO (BRAZIL) 





Recognising the importance of absolute purity in 
Coffee, the State of San Paulo (Brazil), the finest 
Coffee-growing State in the world, provides this 
valuable commodity for all. Pure Coffee with a 
Government Guarantee of purity is obtainable 
_everywhere by asking for 


“FAZENDA” 


In Ib. and }-lb. Tins 











indigestion, Acidity, Flatulence, Heart- | 
burn, impure Breath, Diarrhcea, &c. | 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, 1s., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder. 


1 / 6 per Ib. Ground or Whole Berry 


“Fazenda” is the selected portion of the world’s 


2s, and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, 1s. 1}d. per tin; In Chocolates, ls. per tin. | largest crop, chosen by experts—graded to a 


CAPSULES.—Concentrated and most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box 
J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President = FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. } 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.— To secure the peace and safety | 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and | 

physical condition of the people by bringing about tho 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. | 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, | 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£ s.d.| £ «4. | 

Gon. Vice-Presidents «- 25 0 O| Members oo =e ee «10 10s 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 5 0 0} Associates, with Literature | 
Members 1 1 0] and Journal ... 050) 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half. | 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


@SRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Cofonel W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


— ‘better value can be obtained 


‘| nicety—and roasted by a special process. 
in Pure Coffee. 


Coffee is the best beverage for all classes. Brain- 
workers, alert business men, and all who lead 
the now inevitable strenuous life should drink 
Coffee, and thereby derive the benefit of its 
valuable properties. But it must be pure. 


free on application to 


THE STATE OF SAN PAULO (Brazil) PURE 
COFFEE CO., LTD., 


No 


A useful card giving simple instructions for making Coffee sent 


62 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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A Rim Talk. 
By “The Nut.” 


I had the most aggravating experience possible the 
other day. Coming back from golf at Walton Heath, 
we had a burst in the right front—any one can have 
that. The tyres were old and rusted into the bead 
—took three of us to shift the tyre from the wheel 
and fix a new inner. Missed my 7.30 dinner, missed 
the theatre, lost an appointment, wasted 40 minutes 
Now, why on earth didn’t 
The 


result would then have been : eight nuts to unscrew 


of a valuable evening. 
the owner have Spencer-Moulton rims fitted ? 


—rim off—new tube in—rim_ replaced—eight nuts 
to screw up—and off again in 10 minutes, 


Fall particulars of this interesting 
Detachable and Divided Rim sent 
free on request—also Booklet telling 
you all about our British-made tyres. 


GEORGE SPENCER, MOULTON, & Co., Ltd. 
77-79 CANNON STREET, LONDON, EC. 


Telephone: 5970 Wall. Telegrams: ‘* George Spencer, London.” 


Works: Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 








WOOD of EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Supplied in all sizes and dimensions. Retail 
direct from the Importers to the Consumer. 
Middle Profits Abolished. 


Sound and Reliable Quality. 


CREGSOTED ESTATE FENCING. 


GREENHOUSES, 
HORTICULTURAL JOINERY, 
GENERAL JOINERY WORK, 

WELL-SEASONED MATCHED BOARDS, 


FLOOR-BOARDS, 


a&c., always in Stock. 


PAINT, GLASS. 


The Company employ no travellers or agents, issue no 
expensive Catalogues with exaggerated statements and 
inilated illustration, or adopt any such means to sell their 
goods, but guarantee to exchange, free of all expense, any 
goods that do not meet with their customers’ approval. 
The advantage of this guarantee is obvious, so obvious, 
it eliminates a customer’s risk, so obvious, that it proves 
the bona-fides of THe CukaPe Woop Company, who have 
been established over a quarter of a century. 


Illastrated Catalogue sent free on application. 





CHEAP WOOD COMPANY 
16 & 17 DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone: 


2889 LONDON W 
14103 CENTRAL. — 


Telegrams: 
* CHEAP WOOD, LONDON.” 


THROATS : 
AND PREVENTION. 


SORE 
THEIR CURE 


INTERESTING LETTERS FROM CELEBRITIES. 


Although Sore Throat is “in the air” just now, the 
number of sufferers from this painful malady grows 
appreciably less. The reason is that so many people 
now realise how easily it can be prevented and cured by 
the use of Wulfing’s Formamint tablets, and they pass 
on the knowledge to their friends. 

It is this personal recommendation that has done so 
much to make Formamint a fashionable remedy in the 
best sense of the word, For, except in medical circles, 
Formamint is nowhere more highly appreciated than in 
the best ranks of society. 

The ex-Prime Minister, Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, M.P. ; 
Earl Cawdor; Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P.; Sir Thomas 
Glen-Coats, Bt.; Sir Clifford Cory, Bt., M.P.; Lady 
Anstruther, are among the most distinguished users of 
Formamint, and’ the following letters are typical of 
thousands of others :— 

Lord Glantawe writes :—“ I have been using Wulfing’s 
Formamint for Sore Throat with most satisfactory 
results.” 

General Tillard, C.B., writes :—‘“ TFormamint has 
afforded me ready relief when suffering from Sore 
Throat.” 

“T and my family use quite a number of Formamint 
tablets,” writes Lord Kingsale. “I always carry a 
goodly number in my pocket, and have recommended 
them to many friends. J find them all you say they are.” 

In these last words Lord Kingsale puts into a nutshell 
the difference between Formamint and other tablets. 
These profess to cure Sore Throat and prevent infectious 
diseases. Formamint does so, because it has the unique 
power of thoroughly disinfecting the mouth and throat. 

Furthermore, ’ormamint has been proved to be a safo 
preventive—though not of course a cure—of many grave 
infectious diseases like Diphtheria, Consumption of the 
Lungs, Scarlet ever, Measles, &c. 

The numerous tablets which Formamint’s great 
success has called into being in many cases actually harm 
the throat. For instance, Mr. John Mullens, of ‘‘The 
Retreat,” Staines, writes :—‘“ Upon using an imitation of 
Formamint I found that it irritated the throat, and I 
received no relief at all. The bottle is still in the house, 
but will never be used. I afterwards procured genuine 
Formamint, and the contrast is great.” 

A still stronger condemnation of imitations of 

Formamint was recently made by a physician in the 
“ Practitioner.” “ Having tried all the British Pharma- 
copeeia lozenges,” he writes, ‘and most of the proprietary 
antiseptic tablets, I have become reduced to one, and one 
only (for Sore Throat), namely, Wulfing’s l’ormamint.” 
THe Hon. Mrs. 
An example which should be followed by everyone is 
set by the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, who says :—‘I 
always keep a bottle of Formamint tab'ets in the house, 
as I find them excellent for Sore Throat.” 
The advantages of “always keeping Formamint in the 
house” cannot be overrated. ‘The user is rendered 
practically immune from throat complaints, and is pro- 
tected against more serious germ diseases like Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever, Measles, &c. Secondly, such common 
mouth ailments as Ulcerated Tongue, Spongy Gums, 
Smoker's Throat readily yield to the soothing and healing 
influence of Tormamint. Finally, tablets are 
invaluable as a pleasant and easy means of sweetening 
the breath and cleansing the mouth, especially after the 
excessive use of tobacco and alcohol. 





Aurrep Lyttrenton’s Examrue. 


these 


Try Formamimt Pres, 
Formamint is sold by all chemists at 1s. 11d. per bottle. 
Everyone who is not already familiar with it should take 
this opportunity of writing to the manufacturers, Messrs. 
A. Wulfing and Co., 12 Chenies Street, London, W.C., 
mentioning this journal, for a free sample and an 





110 NEW CROSS. 


interesting booklet, 
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Striking experiments 


at the request of the 


Local Government Board for Ireland 





‘The body-building power of Bovril proved to be 
equal to from 10 to 20 times the weight of 


the Bovril taken. 


“ The results of the experiments 
“ conducted at the request of the 
Local Government Board for 
“Treland during the past year, in 
“ the School of Physiology, Trinity 
“ College, Dublin, as to the nutri- 
“tive value of Bovril, and 
“communicated to the British 
“ Association at Sheffield (7imes 
“report, September 3rd), have 
“created considerable interest 
“ amongst the Medical Profession. 

“In order to secure a decisive 
“ result, the tests were carried out 
“on dogs because, owing to the 
“easier control of the diet and 
“the absence of disturbing in- 
“fluences, mental and physical, 
“much more exact results can be 
“obtained on animals than on 
“human beings. The dogs were 
“ first brought to a constant weight 
“on dried dog biscuit mixed 
“with known quantities of water. 
“ Bovril—from 2} to 74 grammes 
“—was then added to the food, 
“with the result that the weight 
“ of the animals went up as much 





“as 50 to Ioo grammes, or, in 
“round numbers, 10 to 20 times 
“ the weight of the Bovril given. 

“ Afterwards Bovril was dis- 
“continued, and the animals fell 
“back to the original weight. 
“Compared with the effect of 
“ hard-boiled white of egg, it was 
“found that from 8 to Io times 
“as much by weight of the latter 
“had to be given to obtain the 
“same increase in weight, or, 
“taking the dried organic solids 
“in the two foods, from 23 to 4 
“times as much egg-white had to 
“be given to obtain the Bovril 
“ effect. 

“In several of the experiments 
“ there was a retention of reserve 
“ nitrogen, and in all an increased 
* utilisation of other foods. 

“It was therefore concluded 
“that Bovril had both a direct 
“and an_ indirect nutritive 
“value, the latter by causing a 
“more complete digestion and 
“absorption of the other food 
* given.” 


BOV RIL 





DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 





JUST READY 


THE NEW 


LOST ENDEAVOUR. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


NELSON NOVEL 2/- 


Net 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to JoHN BAKER. 
at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. 


Money Orders to be made payable 
Business 


Letters should be addressed to THe Pusutsuer, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, 


London, W.C. 








——______ 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Jer Peon, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent . 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 gy 
wine usually sold at much higher , ; 


prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle, On comparison it will be 

found vei superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices, 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 99 
ing number of customers it pro- . 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives usadditional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriags 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Dotties. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in valug, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; _26 Market Street, 


THE VERY BEST CHAMPAGHES 


bought direct on the French 
market at low prices—sold to 
you at low prices. 


DE CREMENAY 1900 


Grand Vin, Extra Sec. 
68s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. 


VEUVE VICTOIRE 1904 
Private Cuvée, Extra Dry. 
48s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. 


Compare these Wines with well-known, much 
higher priced Brands of similar style. They are 
equal in quality, and ever increasing in favour 
among our 16,000 clients all over the world, 


HATCH, MANSFIELD, & CO. 


47 PALL MALL, 8.¥. 








Send for Price-List. 


STILL MOSELLES. 


Winninger <- = «= 21/= per dozen net. 
Berncastier - . - 24/- @ 
Brauncberg - - - 27/- » ” 
Graacher Himmelircich 36/- * ” 

These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value. 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour ; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as 
is most often done. 








Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station in Engla 

and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 


BRIDGES, ROUTH & CO, 


(ESTABLISHED St. Michael’s House, 
1763.) Cornhill, London, EC 
GIVEN AWAY 
A Trial Tube and Recipe Book of 


SECCOTINE 


The World-renowned Adhesive and Restorer 
of Silks, Satins, Laces, Woollens, Velvet, &. 
Sold everywhere in patent pin-stoppered tubes, 

3d. and 6d. each. 
McCAW, STEVENSON, & ORR, Ltd., BELFAST, 
and 31 & 32 Shoe Lane, E.C. 





~ CASES FOR BINDING. 





Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
{1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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CHURCH LITERATURE 
and ART 


The largest and best-appointed showrooms 
in London for Church Books, Religious 
Pictures, and Ecclesiastical Art are at 


MOWBRAYS, 


28 Margaret Street, 
Oxford Circus, London, W. 


A visit of inspection 


is cordially invited. 


Mlustrated Catalogue (K) free on application, 


Telephone : 
13820 Central. 


Telegrams: 
Clergyable, London. 





PHONOLISZT 


AN AMAZING 
SELF-PLAYING PIANO. 


ALL WHO CAN’ APPRECIATE 


the difference between 
the delightful playing 
of such pianists as 


BACKHAUS, 
BUSONI, 
CARRENO, or 
SAUER, 


and the monotonous music of the foot- 
driven “ Player-Piano,” should attend one 
of the free recitals at 162 New Bond 
Street. Intending Purchasers of “ Piano- 
Players” or of “ Player-Pianos” should 
first hear the marvellous Phonoliszt. 


NO PEDALLING REQUIRED! 
NO LEVERS TO WORK! 


The PHONOLISZT lays itsedf, and 
produces the renderings of all the world’s 
greatest pianists exactly as if they were 
m person seated at the piano. 





Fall particulars post-free. Free Recitals at 11 and 3 daily. 
KEITH, PROWSE, & CO., Ltd., 162 NEW BOND STREET, W. 








The LARGEST BOOKSHOP in the WORLD 


offers you opportunities you can get nowhere 
else. Thousands of Booklovers in every part 
of the world realise this, and at their request 
copies of our Catalogues are mailed to them 
regulariy. 
We will send you any of the following Catalogues 
you may care to have, gratis and post-free:— 
Aunmtbinhel bose guste te 


current literature. (Appears 
every other monih.) 


Christmas Catalogue. 
Catalogue of Books in Beautiful 
Bindings, suitabie for presenta- 


tion. 
Annotated Catalogue of Second- | Catalogue of the Best Books for 
hand and New Books at greatly Boys and Girls. 
reduced prices. (Appears every | List of Recent Popular Novels 
ether month.) at greatly reduced prices. 
Classified Catalogue of over 5,000 | (Monthly.) 
Books, chosen as being the | List ef Books on Canada. 
best in the English Language | Catalogue of Stationery and 
in their several subjects. Library Requisites. 

Catalegue of English Standard | Catalogue of Calendars and Diaries 
Works and Fditions. for 1911. 
Cataiogve of 10,000 Works in| Catalogue of Globe - Wernicke 

several Foreign Languages. Expanding Bookcases. 


The Times Book Club, 
376-384 Oxford Strect, London, W. 


Telvgrams: “ Uxteme, Lowpox, 








Telephone: Grrrarp 5290 (5 lines), 


CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE. 


25% Discount for Cash. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CoO., 
having removed from No. 37 to No. 43 Piccadilly, 
will send the three parts of the above on application. 


“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 





| 
| 





SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Special 
Biend. « 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100. 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDBG........ £75,000,000. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereon by 
EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY TEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 


10 Lavcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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JOHN LUCAS, 
Portrait - Painter 


BY 
ARTHUR LUCAS 


With 94 Illustrations, Imperial 4to, 
£3 3s. net. 






















































John Lucas was a prominent English 
portrait-painter of the earlier years of 
the reign of Queen Victoria. A man 
of immense industry, and with a con- 
nection among the great men of his 
day probably unique in the annals of 
portraiture, the interest of his work to 
the present generation is unquestion- 
able. Beginning as an engraver’s 
apprentice to Samuel W. Reynolds, he 
sprang at a single leap into notice as a 
portrait-painter before his time was 
served, and from the age of twenty-one 
he never looked back. His portraits 
represent members of the Royal Family, 
famous statesmen, the Duke of Welling- 
ton (whom he painted no fewer than 
fourteen times), noblemen, country 
gentlemen, and the great engineers. 
Posterity owes a debt of gratitude to 
the man who thus epitomised in colour 
a generation of the great dead. Mr. 
Arthur Lucas, his son, has written 
the memoir, which has 94 illustrations 
—reproductions of photographs mostly 
taken direct from the original paint- 
ings, for access to which facilities were 
most kindly granted by their owners. 
The work forms a Victorian Valhalla. 

The edition is limited to 500 copies, 
the type being distributed, and the 
plates destroyed. 





ANECDOTES OF 
BIG CATS AND 
OTHER BEASTS 


BY 
DAVID WILSON 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mr. Roosevelt's visit has turned all 
thoughts to the exploits of Nimrod 
abroad, and this little book of hunting 
exploits in Burman among the larger 
felide should be timely. The author 
has long been resident in Rangoon, 
and he has some very entertaining 
yarns to tell. 


“It is a book of excellent reading 
with many touches of humour and phil- 
osophy.”—ORSERVER, 

i ae — 

Racy and exciting reading. 
—ScorsMan. 

“A delightfully sympathetic account 
of experiences and reminiscences among 
members of the brute creation in India, 
Burmah, and elsewhere.”’ 

—Moryine Post. 














METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 





EASY 


PLAYS on DIALOGUES 


For Winter Evenings. 





A Full List of Plays and Dialogues, giving 
the number of Performers for each Play, 


post-free on application. 





A NEW DEPARTURE. 


Easy Plays for Children (with 
music) which have already 
proved most popular 


BROWNIKINS. 


Written by Mra. ARKWRIGHT. 
J. W. WILSON. 

Profusely Illustrated, partly in Colour, 

by CHARLES ROBINSON. Cloth, 6s. 





THE NEW VOLUME 
By MARY DEBENHAM. 


MORE DIALOGUES, DUOLOCUES, 
AND KONOLOCUES. 


Cloth, ls. 6d. Eight Plays in the volume. 
Each Play can be had separately, 3d. 
each, 


PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS. 


By E. H. RIVETT-CARNAC, 
cloth, 61. 


DIALOGUES, DUOLOGUES, AND 
MONOLOGUES. 


By MARY DEBENHAM. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Containing 10 Plays. Any of these 
Plays can be had at 3d, each, 


A PERFECT CURE, 


And other Plays. 
By M. COOPER, Author of “Our 
Girls’ Book of Plays,” Cloth, 1s, 6d. 
Containing 7 Plays. Any of these 
Plays can be had at 3d. each. 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR CIRLS. 
By CONSTANCE E. WAUGH, 44d.; 
cloth, 6d. 


OUR CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 
PLAYS. 


4d. ; 


Part IT. 4d.; cloth, 6d. Including 
SCENES FROM ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND. 


ACTION SONCS FOR CHILDREN. 
By MARY FLETCHER. 34. each. 
SAD AND MERRY MAIDS. 

For twenty-four (or sixteen) chil- 
dren. 
SANTA CLAUS. For twelve or 


more children. 


BUSY CHILDREN. For ten 
children. 
THE YOUNG STANDARD 
BEARER’S RECITER. 
Compiled by E. A. BULLEY, 44; 


cloth, 6d. 


OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF PLAYS. 


By M. COOPER. 


(First Series.) 4d.; 
cloth, 6d. 


OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF PLAYS. 


By M. COOPER. (Second Series.) 4d.; 
cloth, 6d. 


OUR CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 
PLAYS. 


Part I. 44.; cloth, 6d. 








WELLS CARDNER, DARTON & CO. Ltd. 


3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C.; 
And 44 Victoria Street. S.W. 


Music by 





MOOT POINTS IN POLITIC 


By HUGH CARLISLE, M.Inst.c.c 
Being OPINIONS EXPRESSED with 
CLEARNESS and force by a Looker. 
on at the present game of British 

Politics. 
Price Threepence net, 
HEADLEY BROS., 14 Bishopsgate Street Wi 
London, he. ithont, 








THE 
CHARITY ORCANISATION REViEw, 
NOVEMBER, 1910. Price 61. 
HOW THE POOR LAW WAS INTRODUCED Into 
WARWICKSHIRE. C.H. v’E. Leppryetoy. 
HOME OFFICE SCHOOLS AND JUVENILE 
STREET TRADING. C. E. B. Russe, 
THE SOCIAL POLICY OF VOLUNTARY 
HOSPITALS, C.S. Loca. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LONDON, 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 








Established 1837. Incorporated 1890, 





Paid-up Capital ..............0-ssseereeees £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund.................0.<0..+-++--.£1,310,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 C@RNHILL, London, £.¢, 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the AustraLan States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub. 
criptions received by, THe Op Corneg 
Booxstors (Incorporated), 27 § 29 Brom 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tus 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 § 8&8 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 
Brentano, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tus 
SusscripTion News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s Liprary, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tar Harow 
A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
West, Toronto, Canada; Ww. Dawsoy 
AnD Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada; A. T. Cuapman, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tur ANGLO- 
AMERICAN BooxsE.uine Deport, Port Said; 
and Wm. Dawson AND Sons, Cape Town, 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpox 
AND GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Barnurg anp CoMPAnyt, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spxxcxigy, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 





Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements, 


_—-— 


Ovrtsipr Pace (when available) 14 Gurweas, 





BPO  coceccccecoscoccccccoesescsccacenseeses £1212 0 
Halt. Pase Sek See . 660 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) ... 3 3 0 
Narrow Column (Third of Page) 4 4 9 
Half Narrow Column ...........+0+ 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ........ 10 
Column (two-thirds width of 

BABE) cccvccccccccccocccccocsesecccecoecs: 7 80 

CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page ............ £16 16 0 
ON) DD eae i414 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad-column (half. 


width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional live 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 83. a0 inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two parrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s, an inch. ss 
Broad column following “Publications of the Wees 
15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertizements according to space 
Terms: net. . 
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The copyright of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
has been taken cver by the 


University of Cambridge, 


and an entirely new (11¢h) edition will be 
issued from the Cambridge University Press 
about the end of the year. 


*,* Prospectus and specimen pages post-free from 
The Cambridge University Press (London Office), 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 


T is now 142 years since there appeared in Edinburgh the 
first part of a book, to be completed in 3 modest volumes, 
of 900 pages each, under the ambitious title of the Ency- 

clopaedia Britannica. Limited in its scope to the arts and 
sciences, the product of a “‘ Society of Gentlemen in Scotland,” 
none of whose names have come down to us, it contained, for 
the best of reasons, no heading “Steam Engine,” and could 
still combat, in its article “ Botany,” the theory that sex existed 

n the world of plants. 

The 11th edition, to contrast it with the first, consists of 
28 volumes and an index. There are 27,000 pages of text, 
40,000 articles, over 41 millions of words, more than 7,000 
illustrations and maps. Its 1,500 contributors include the most 
eminent authorities im every department of knowledge. Its 
scope has been enlarged to supply information under whatever 
word may reasonably prompt a question as to the person, place, 
object, action er conception for which it stands—and this 
information (the result of a fresh survey of the world) is given 
up to the year 1910. 

The new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, which the 
Cambridge University Press is now about to issue, is, indeed, a 
representative product of the day—to which it belongs in virtue 
of its writers, its information, the improved method of its 
preparation, the revolution in its physical production ; but it is 
also the result of a long development, and can well be intro- 
duced only by a backward glance. 


Past editions of the Encyclopaedia Britannica have been 
published at the dates shown in the following table. As every 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica has hitherto been 
issued in parts, and its publication, therefore, extended over a 
series of years, the interval between one edition and the next 
must be measured from the mean date of each. It will be seen 
that, whereas successive editions have hitherto appeared at 
intervals, on an average, of 14 years, a period of 28 years 
separates the publication of the present edition from the last 
entirely new edition, viz., the 9th. 


ee ee gvels ... 1768-72 Mean date 1770 
(Bell & Macfarquhar), 
TS IO eos §=3977-84 P 3781 
al (Bell & Macfarguhar). 
I pietitintcinetemns 8 «+ 1788-97 ’ i) 
a (Bell & Macfarquha: ). " - 
Supplement , — Oe we 38cr 
(Thomson Bonar). 
4th edition ... one @ « «+ 3801-10 . 1805 
(Andrew Beil). 
ees . wwe «1835-37 * 1816 
(Constable). 
a 6 1 woe 3816-24 
(Constable). 
OD aavcetattincceremsenne 2 + 1823-24 ” 1824 


(Constable). 


0 SES he exe 1830-42 ’ 1836 
(Adain Black). 

ee 1 1837 
(Adam Black} 

i etiatinninen. C0) 1875-89 ” 1884 
(A. & C. Black). th J 

Supplement. ...........ceccceeee ut? | 1904 
(The Times). 

| ERE Ri RTI 29 eco December, 910 


(Cambridge University Press). 


. The title of the first edition was ambitious, for the word 

encyclopaedia” promised a complete circle of instruction, and 
this the modest three volumes fell far short of supplying. 
But, if the first Encyclopaedia Britannica failed to complete 
the circle, it clearly showed that énstruction was its main 
purpose. For its articles upon the chief arts and sciences were 
long and comprehensive treatises, intended for study and read- 
ing, and to this feature—which characterises the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica to this day—the book owes its reputation as some- 
thing apart from the many other encyclopzedias, British and 
foreign, which serve a slighter purpose. 


The new (11th) edition—besides being mez, Ze. the result of 
a fresh survey of the world—earries forward the famous 
characteristics of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, while develop- 
ing others which were latent. For the first time in its history, 
an edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica has been written, 
and will be issued, as one consistent whole from A to Z. It 
would be impossible to exaggerate the importance of this 
radical change in the method of production. With previous 








whatever—the custom has been to produce and publish the 
work volume by volume. In the present case—in respect both 
of the exhaustive character of its survey and of its well-con- 
sidered distribution under some 40,000 headings—simultaneous 
preparation has brought to the new work the advantage of such 
a thorough organisation and control as is unattainable under 
the ordinary conditions of piecemeal production. This develop- 
ment, while enhancing the value of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica as a book for study and for reading, greatly 
increases its usefulness as a work of reference. For, by virtue 
of the better arrangement of its matter, the new work contains 
in the same space a far greater amount of information than any 
previous edition. One other striking innovation may be noted. 
By the employment of India paper, a book of which the con- 
tents have always been intended for reading has been rendered 
x seven readable at last in the shape of light and slender 
volumes. 


The preparation of the 11th edition (at a cost, before a single 
volume was printed, of £230,000) has occupied for eight years 
a permanent editorial staff of 64 members, and it embodies the 
special knowledge of leading authorities in every field, ¢.¢. Lord 
Rayleigh, Sir Joseph Thomson, Sir Philip Watts, Professor 
Ewing, Professor Nernst, Sir Clifford Allbutt, Sir E. Ray 
Lankester, Sir Walter Phillimore, Sir Eldon Gorst, Dr. Arthur 
Evans, Professor Haverfield, Professor Vinogradoff, Professor 
Oman, Dr. Driver, Dr. Estlin Carpenter, Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
Mr. Donald Tovey, Captain Brinkley, Colonel Maude, Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson, to name but twenty out of some fifteen 
hundred. [But of all these details of the work the reader may 
best judge for himself from the prospectus and specimen pages 
for which this announcement invites him to inquire. 

In conclusion, it may safely be asserted that at no time in its 
history has the need of a new Encyclopaedia Britannica been 
more urgent than it isto-day. The past fifteen years have been 
marked by extraordinary multiplication of special studies, and, 
at the same time, they have seen a notable growth of the belief 
that information tells—tells not only indirectly, and in a 
quickening of general interests, but, also, most practically, in 
the increased efficiency which a man brings to the pursuit of 
his own business or profession, whatever that may be. 


In coming now under the control of the University of Cam- 
bridge, the Encyclopaedia Britannica, as a most comprehensive 
exhibition of exact knowledge, will be regarded as having 
found a natural abiding place. On its side, in assuming the 
charge of a most powerful instrument of general instruction, 
the University takes a step in fulfilment of its responsibility 
towards a wider circle than that of its own students during the 
short years of their residence. 





The first copies (a small number) of the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 11th edition, will, it is expected, be ready in January, 
I9II. 

This preliminary announcement is made with the object of 
inviting applications at once, in advance of publication. From 
these advance applications it will be possible to estimate in 
what proportions the two forms of the new edition (the one on 
India paper and the other on ordinary paper) and the various 
styles of binding will be in demand, and thus to effect a 
considerable economy in the subsequent manufacture of the 
book. 

Since, at this juncture, information on this head is of import- 
ance to the Cambridge University Press, advance applicants 
are offered the benefit of a greatly reduced price, as well as the 
advantage of securing a copy of the book as soon as any are 


printed. 
15/10 instead of 30/- 

Applications in advance of publication will be accepted at 
the rate of 15/10 a volume (containing 1,000 quarto pages) 
instead of 30/-, which was the original published price of the 
gth edition, and is intended to be the ultimate price of the new 
edition. 


No payment of any kind need be made until the volumes 
are actually delivered, when payment may be made in cash, or 
in monthly instalments of 21/-. At an increase of only a few 
shillings, the payment of the cash price may be distributed over 
a period of 4, 8, or 12 months. 


A form for the use of advance applicants, shewing in 
detail the special terms offered to them, will be sent, with a 
prospectus of the new edition, post-free, upon request. 
Please write name and address below, tear off this corner, 
and post to the London office of 
The Cambridge University Press, 

Fetter Lane, E.C. 


BEGNG ccnccctnacesceunchennegrentennenbtianneetennnneteveennenennentetd 





€ditions—as indeed with every other considerable publication 
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WHAT and WHY 





The Philosophy of 
Things as They Are 


BY 


SHAW MACLAREN 


A 
Synoptic, Inclusive, 
Adequate Philosophy 


Sharp, and Vivid 
Outline 


Clear, 


The Death-Knell of Dogma 
and “Metaphysics” 


Crankisms Blunderbusted 


Decisive, Absolute, 
Incontrovertible 


FCAP. 8vo, LEATHER LIMP, 2s. NET. 


Literary World.—“ It is a fascinating hand- 
ling of ‘things as they are ’—Mr. 
Shaw Maclaren has a surprise in 
store for his readers as happy as it 
is pleasantly reached.” 


Standard.—“ A scholarly philosophic essay.” 








London: 


CEORCE ALLEN & SONS, 44-45 Rathbone Place 
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MR. ANDREW MELROSE’s 
NEW BOOKS OF DISTINCTION 


ROSA BONHEUR: Reminiscences 


Edited by THEODORE STANTON. With Illustra 
tions from Drawings, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


By MARK SALE. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. not, 
A curiously intimate record of two years spent by a man and aq 
woman in a little-known and delightful part of Portugal, which 
is not only a book of great beauty of thought and delicacy of style, 
but a remarkable cri du ceur. 


THE TEMPLE OF BEAUTY 


AN ANTHOLOGY. With Introductory Essay by 
ALFRED NOYES. Small crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
38. 6d. net. Polished lambskin, 5s. net. 

Mr. Noyes has been fortunate in securing tho right to include 
much modern copyright material, the most notable of which is 
perhaps Francis Thompson’s wonderful poem “The Hound of 
Heaven.” 


LITTLE JENNY JARROLD 


By S. G. ARNOLD. With 22 Drawings by Fiorencs 
Meryernem. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

Readers who liked Kenneth Grahame’s “Golden Age” should 
not miss “Little Jenny Jarrold.” In a month or two she will be 
known all over the world as one of the most delightful characters 
of modern fiction. 


FAITH UNFAITHFUL 
By A. R. WEEKES. | 6s, 
A powerful story of Dartmoor with an intense and dramatic plot. 


THE AFFAIRS OF ASHLEIGH 
ly STEPHEN KNOTT, Author of “Tony Hughes.” 6s. 
Tho Times says :—“ A very interesting story to read...... told in 
a pleasantly simple and straightforward way.” 


ANDREW MELROSE, 3 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





== — 





Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June Sth, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spectator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at Is. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which tt 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. 4, 


Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 
Price 1s. net. 


Ltd., 


London. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, 
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MARTIN SECKER’S BOOKS 
Old English Houses : The 


Record of a Random Itinerary. By ALLAN 
FEA. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure and over 
100 Illustrat ions in Half- tone, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The autho rshows hisreaders where they may sce many delightfuland 
interestingold mansions, many of those picturesque cottage homes of 
Enghnd whic h have largely withstood not only the hand of time, but 
also the desolating finger of improvement; and he has sup pemeuted 
his text with upwards of a hundred beautiful photographs. 

—Daiit TELEGRAPH. 


Feminine Influence on 
the Poets. 2, xpwarp tHomas, 


With Photogravure Portraite, 350 pp. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
ri [Just published. 


Questions. 





People and 


A New Volume of Essays by G. S. STREET. Wide 

[Second Thousand, 
« Altocether charming ; we should have to mention some great names 

to cet a comparison with it, SvENING STANDARD. 

“Phe fine appreciations of Lord Raudo!ph Churchill, of Haydon the 

ywuter, snd of Oscar Wilde. They are ali three brilliant, cloquent, 

enti pega ’"—MORNING Post. 

* This captivatiz r book.’ ‘ 

“Th x such ch arm, ne a sutstratam of humour and fancy 

rippling through theec little pieces.” —OBSERVER. 

“ Where all are praiseworthy, it is difficult to discrim inate." 


A Coronal. A New Anthology of 


Prese and Verse, Classical and Modern 

in Selection. Chosen by L. M. LAMONT. Wit 
Frontispiece in Photogravure from a Picture by 

Vittere Carpaccio. Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. net 
am buekram, 3s. 6d. net 


crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





Swinburne, Meredith, Hardy, Stevenson, and Pater are represented 
rmong the Victorians ; the work of Oscar Wilde, Francis Thompson, 
rnest Dowson has been drawn npon; while amongst the writers 


or’ to-day ¢ ~~! notices 3 the names of Maurice Maeterlinck, Mr. Herbert 
Yreach, Mr. W. H. Davies, Lord Alfred Douglas, Mr, Arthur Symone, 
end many aot 


Edgar Allan Poe: a critical 


Study with a Biographical Background. 
fy ARTHUR RANSOME. With a Portrait in Photo- 
gravure, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
written. The 


“ Noticeably well last word on Poe had not been said 





lefore Mr. Ransome’s book.’’—Morxixra Post. 
“ This very interesting st -~<™ TIM ES. 
My oa and cl ur analy - — ARP. 


ys interesting bri tf antly ten,”"—NaTION, 


Landnes of te People : 


Studies in Democratic History from the 
Twelfth Century to the Time of the 
Chartist Movement. By JOSEPH CLAYTON. 
vith a Frontispiece in Sniemares and many 
interesting Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. ne 

[Fast published. 


NUMBER ‘FIVE JOHN STREET 
ADELPHI o « = « « « LQRBOS 







Americ a, 


Doyle’ 8 sins clish in 
Prin t Ider 1 


le to Fing r Pri 


R OK B AR G AINS.— 


Fauld’s Finger 
E 














L ate wiio Hen rn 
and the Congo, by Sir u 
on Le 3 Studies 18th Century 
‘aricature in the 18th Century 
armsworth Hist. of the World, 8 vols., 20s 
908, 22s. 100,000 Books in Stock. 
y pric es paid —BA KER’ 5 GREAT BOO! 
sIRMINGHAM, 


W AN TED—BOOKS 








burke’s 
State war 








SSHOP, > 























A LWAYS “iilustrated by Alken 
M Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books and Pri 
Msanseripts, liluminated Books, ~ it raph 8, Mi niatures, Folios of Engraving -s 
‘ being Soe ption, a raries purch Any lx a pp! a Please state 
v Catalogues froe.—H( LELAND DROS. 21 Jox -» BIRMINGHAM, 

¥ eo a 

B% OKS WAN ‘PE D.—C omplete w orks of Lever, 37 vols. ; 
e —_ Twain, : ‘ — en di ntland Edition: 

ed vols a, vols. ; Brow ray, 26 vols. - 

Gs ca Wilde, , 14 vole. ; r vols. ; nova, 12 vole’ 
: other sets of Stan dard Authors. HEC POR’ Ss GREAT BOOKSHOP; 


ngbem, 


RB? OK P L AT BR S —Every book-lover should have his own 








- ; te. We supr and Original Bookplates, each one 
i ' ae ed and inco: a é stomer’s ideas, for 17s, 6d., including 
esizz, Biock, nil 100 Plates - Specimens free.—HENRY G, WARD, 49 Great 


I wt ? Street, London. 
Mes SIC AT ONC OB.—Onr Music by Mail I Department 
“ isurcs promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
t _ Any publication, Britich or Foreign, mostly by return, 
aon - MURD OCH’S MUSIC § STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W.; 
: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches, 








The Great Book of the Year 





LORD ROSEBERY'S 
NEW BOOK 


CHATHAM 


His Early Life and 
Connections 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON 


TUESDAY NEXT. 


Twelve Shillings net. 





Order at once from Booksellers or Libraries. 





ARTHUR L. HUMPHR EYS 


TRUTH CHRIS TMAS NUMBER 


, 187 P iccadi Ii yy London, Ww. 





THE CRANKIAD. 


A Feast of Fun and Satire. 





READY TO-DAY. 
Price - = = = = 1S. 


At all Bookstalls and Booksellers’. 





“Troth” Publishing Office: Bolt Court, E.C. 


4 


1 





upon ma 
to the Puruisukr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Being the Christmas Nu 


| HATOHARDS, 


Now Ready, price 2s. Gd. net; or cloth, gilt edges, Ss. net. 


THE ART ANNUAL, 
uber of Tas Arr Journal, consists of TUE ART OF 
Sir Lawrence 


ALMA-TADE MA, 


O.M., R.A., B.W.S. 
By RUDOLF DIRCKS. 


Tull-page set ites in Colour, over 6O Illustrations, anda Hand-printed Etching, 
An authenticated List of the Painter's Works, from OPUS I (1551) te 


oPpus cD (2910), is given, 
Sir L. Aima-Tadema writes :— “A h indsome and first-class number,” 
The Out ook. >xquisitely at 


The Fie!d. 





—** Pictures are reproduc od enceedit nsly well.”’ 


At al Bor ikeellers’ and Bookstalls, 
VIRTUE & co., 7 City Garden Row, City Road, London. 


Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


87 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
App Nication ns for Copies of the SPECTATOR and C cations 
tiers of business should not be addressed to the Evrror, but 


Meru hak 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


THE 


Collected Works or William Morris 


To be issued in 24 Volumes, under the Editorship of 
Miss MAY MORRIS. 

Each volume will have a Photogravure Frontispiece, and other 
MMustrations will be included with various volumes. The edition 
will be limited to 1,050 copies, of which 1,000 only will be for sale, 
and the twenty-four volumes will be sold, in sets only, at the price 
of TWELVE GUINEAS net the set. It is proposed to publish 
the set in six quarterly instalments of four volumes each. 
The first instalment of four volumes will be issued on Monday 
next, Nov. 21st, being as follows :— 

“The Defence of Guenevere,” “The Hollow Land,” and other 
contributions to The Ozford and Cambridge Magazine; “'The Life 
and Death of Jason” ; “The Earthly Paradise,” Volumes I. and LI. 
*,* A Prospectus with specimen pages and illustrations will be sent 

on application. 


The First Duke and Duchess of New- 
CAS1 LE-UPON-TYNE. By the Author of “A Life of Sir Kenelm 
Dighy,”’ “The Life of a Prig,"’ &. With Photogravure Portrait and 
othex Illustrations. 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. (Inland postage 54.) 

“ec author has succeeded, by virtue of his well-directed research and 
vivacious expository comment, in produciag one of the best recent books of a 
nowadays undoubtedly popular order.” Outlook. 
“A most amusing and interesting book.’’—Pall Mc - Gazette. 
“ A scholarly and entertaining accor ant.’ ”*_Obserr« 
*“ Meany readers will welcome another of the anther’ s historical memoirs.” 
—The Times 














“ A vcry valuable contribution to the annals of the seventeenth century 
ield. 





The § Spanish Journal of Elizabeth Lady 
HOLLAND. Edited by the EARL of ILCHESTER. With a Portrait 
and Map. 8vo. 15s. net. (Inland post age 51.) [Early next week, 

This further volume of the Journal of Elizabeth Lady Holland is an acx ount 
of two journeys in Spain undertaken by Lord and La ady Holland in 1803-5 and 

in 1803-2, 


The Dawn of Modern Engiand: being a 


History of the Reformation in England, 15699-1525. Ly 
CARLOS LUMSDEN. 8ro. 9s. net. (Postage 5d.) 


The object of this volume is to erplain historically the reasons for and 
the causes of our modern religious and economic problems, together with 
a narrative of the political, social, and economic history of the period. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S ESSAYS. 


Historical and Political Essays. By 
WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. Cabinet Edition. In 


One Volume. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. (Postage 4d.) 
Philosophical Essays. By Berrranp Russet, 
M.A., F.R.S. 8v0. 6s. net. (Postage 4d.) 


CONITENTS.—The Elements of Ethics—The Free Man's Worship—The 
Study of Mathematics—Pragmatism—Williem James's Conception of Truth— 
The Monistic “ Theory of Truth—The Nature of ‘Truth. 


The Roman Empire: Essays on the Con- 
stitutional History from the Accession of Domitian (81 A.D.) to the 
Retirement of Nicephorus III, (1081 A.D.) By the Rev. F. W. BUSSELL, 
D.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, net. (Postage 7d.) 


A History of the Cavendish Laboratory, 
CAMBRIDGE, 1871-1910. With Portraits of James Clerk-Maxweill, 
Lord Rayleigh, Sir J. J. Thomson, and other Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 64. net. 

(Postage 5d.) 


The House of Lords during the Civil War 


By CHARLES HARDING FIRTH, M.A.,, Regius Professor of Modern 


History in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Postage 5d.) 
The World of Homer. By Anprew Lana. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. (Postage 4d.) 


Sir Walter Seott and the Border 
MINSTRELSY. By ANDREW LANG. 8vo. 5s. net. (Postage 5d.) 
*,* The object of this book is to clear Scott of charges of dishonesty in his 
editing of the “‘ Border Minstrelsy.” 


The Campaign of Trafalgar. By Junin 8. 
CORBETT, LL Bvo. 16s. net (Postage 64.) 
“The most valuable contribution t! hat has been made in recent years to the 
naval history of Great Britain.’’"— Glasgow Herald, 


The Voice: an Introduction to Practical 
Phonology. By W. A. AIKIN, M.D (Brux.), M.R.C.S, 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 
This is a description of the physiological construction of the organs 
that produce sound ; the mode of producing sound in the English tongue, 
together with erercises to secure proper pronunciation. It is intended for 
the use of teachers, sin;ers, preachers, public speakers, &c. 


English as We S peak it in Ireland, By 
P. JOYCE, LL.D., M.R. late President of the Royal “ew of 
y Fok my Ireland. SECOND EDITION, Crown $vo. 23. 6d. net 
(Postage 4d.) 
In this book the Trish dialect of the English language is for the first 
time subjecied to detatied analysis and systematic classification. 


At Home with God: Prie-dieu Papers on 
Spiritual Subjects. By the Rey, MATTHEW RUSSELL, 8.J. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, (Postage 3d.) 


Twentieth Century Socialism. What it 
is Not: Whatitis; Howit May Come, By EDMOND KELLY, 
M.A., F.G.S, Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. net, (Postage 4d.) 


Crime and Criminals, 1876-1910, By R. F. 
QUINTON, M.D., late Governor and Medical Officer of H.M. Prison, 
Holloway. Crown Svo. 43. 6d. net. _(Rostage 41, ) 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster 1 Row, London, E. C. 























Important New Books, 


WORK BY J. H. JOWETT, M™.A., D.D, 


THE TRANSFIGURED CHURCH. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
* Like all the work of Dr. Jowett, it reaches a level of pulpit el 
which any congregation might well be proud. It is pre- eminently practical en 
picturesue...... Would make a most valued addition to any preacher's ib; 
—Dundee Advertiser, 


LIFE AND THE IDEAL. * 


By J. BRIERLEY, Author of “ Aspects of the Spiritual,” &, 1 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. Pie 
“* Mr. Brierley’s books are always welcome, but it may be well asserted that 
this, his latest, has characteristics of brightness, erception, strength, and 
crispness in argument and diction entirely his own. the hook is a book to read, 
and each section is food for constant reference and continued thought.” 


—Manchester Jourier, 
THE ART OF EXPOSITION. 


By H. JEFFS, Author of “The Art of wr Tilustration,” &, Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 64. net. . 
“The book should bea distinct service to young preachers and the volo zi 
students.’’—Ozford Chronicle. 


THE TRUE CHRIST, anv orner srupies in “waar. 
SOEVER THINGS ARE TRUE.” 
By W. L. WALKER, Author of “‘ The Teaching of —y ” The Spirit 
and the Incarnation.” Crown Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ne 
“The book is thoughtful, well written, full of suzyestion, and pervaded 
throughout by robust evangelical conviction."’"—Aberdeen Journal, 


CHRISTIAN CERTITUDE : its Intellectual Basis, 


By E. DIGGES LA TOUCHE. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
3s. Cd. net. 


* Will do a genuine and distinctive service for many minds.” 
—The Lorp Bisnor or Duruam (Dr. Moule), 


THE MAKING OF HEAVEN AND HELL. 


By J. M. BLAKE, M.A., Author of “ A Reasonable View of Life,” Smal] 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE HOUSE OF THE SECRET. By Karuariyne Tynan, 


“A very well told story off usual lines.” —Times. 


ANNE KILLIGREW. By Duncan Srvarr. 
Duncan Stuart is a new namo, but the readers of his novel will 
soon discover traces of a master hand. 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14 Fleet Street, London. 


And of all Bookseliors. 


From Wells Gardner, Darton & Go.” S List 


















THE DOG LOVER’S BOOK. 
Pictured by EDWIN NOBLE, R.B.A. 

With Preface by Major RICHARDSON. Cloth, 15s. not 

All about Dogs, by a well-known dog lover. The book is divided 
into four main parts, dealing with Watch Dogs and Guardian, 
Sporting Dogs, Lapdogs and Pets, Wild Dogs and their Kinsmen, with 
a section on training, atimente, Shows, and Dog law. The whole w 
beautifully illustrated in colours, with a diagram of the compar ative 
sizes of Dogs and smaller illustrations in black- and- white in addition. 


JOHN MARTIN HYDE: 
The Duke’s Messenger. By JOHN 
MASEFIELD. [Illustrated by 1 
MASEFIELD. DUGDALE, Cloth, 6s. 
A stirring tale of a boy’s adventures in the service of the 
Duke of Monmouth at the close of | the le sev ventee nth century. 














By E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated in Colows 

LUCAS. by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. Cloth, 6s 
A new and original story ty Mr. E. V. Lucas, dealing 
with @ caravan journey through a beautiful part of 
England, including Oxford and Stratford- on- Avon. 


A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES. 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 

Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. Cloth, 6s 
An intensely realistic account of two boys who “ discovered” a sa 
piece of England. Mr. John Masefield tells how they learnt fo w# 
their eyes and their minds, and to read, in their discoveries, the s‘ory 

the past as weil as of the present. 
Uniform with Darton’s Fine Art Series. 

A List of this Series” post-free on ) application. _ 




















An Original Book on a new pian. The Hiustrations are all 
mounted on Art Brown. 
11 by 8%, fancy paper boards, cloth back, 5s. net 


THE ANIMAL WHY BOOK. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., A.L.S. 
iustrated in Colours by EDWIN NOBLE, &.B.A. 
A book of Natural History on novel and interosting line® 
“We have seen nothing this year, or many years past, w hich in its own lin 
can surpass the excellent work in these illustrations. "Bo OK MAN, Pa 


WELLS GARDNER, ‘DARTON & CO., Ltd., 
3 &4 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; & 44 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W- 
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Messrs. Hutchinson & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS 





A Forgotten Tragedy of the Portuguese Court 


THE BRIDE OF TWO KINGS 


The Strange Story of Maria Francesca of Savoy Nemours 
By EDMUND B. D'AUVERGNE 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, with Illustrations, 16s. net 


The tragic story of the second King of the ill-fated house of 
Braganza, “the Hamlet of his ge neration. His wife and crown 
were wrenched from him by his bro ther, and he died a prisoner in 
the palace of the Portuguese Kings 


THE GREAT EMPRESS 
DOWAGER OF CHINA 


By PHILIP W. SERGEANT 
In cloth gilt, with MDlustrations, 16s. net 


“Apart from its merits as a biography of the late Empress 
Dowager, the book is a vi aluable study of the relations of China 
with the E uropean Powers during the past century” Morning Post 


BY THE WATERS OF ITALY 
By NORMA LORIMER 
In cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net 





“A piece of real literature, full of eloquent descriptions of 
typical Italian scenes and happy delineations of local character- 
istics. A book that has nota single dull page and is from beginning 
to end redolent of pathos anc humour” Outlook 





“A wholly delightful book” Outlook 


THE NEW NEW GUINEA 
By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 


In cloth gilt, with 48 Illustrations from Photographs, 12s. 6d. net 


“A racy and very readable account of travels, graphic to the 
last degree, written by a fearless woman” Standard 


LEOPOLD II. 


KING OF THE BELGIANS 
By Dr. RAPPOPORT 


In cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net 


“The first biography of a notable Monarch. Dr. Rappoport has 
ecntrived to render full justice to his subject. The dominant 
passion of his life was a selfishness so intense, so overmastering, 
that ene would like to believe it is without a parallel in modern 
times. He was a monster of greed. His domestic life was a 
public seandal. His treatment of his wife and of his daughters 
was criminal” Daily Graphic 








2nd EDITION of Mrs. STEPNEY RAWSON’'S Successful 
Biography 


BESS OF HARDWICK 


In cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 16s. net 





The Best New Gift-Books for Boys and Girls 


THE FIGHTING FAME OF THE 
KING’S SHIPS 


Dreadnoughts and Captains of Renown 


By EDWARD FRASER 
In cloth gilt, with 24 Illustrations on Art wince 6s. 


52 STORIES OF CLASSIC — 
HEROES 


Edited by FRANCIS STORR, B.A. 
In cloth, richly gilt and gilt edges, 5s., with Illustrations 


52 STORIES OF THE ‘SEA 


Edited by Commander E. P. STATHAM, R.N. 


With contributions by many well-known writers. In cloth, richly 
gilt and gilt edges, 5s., with Illustrations 




















Hurst & Blacketi’s 


NEW LIST 


The Political Man of the Hour 


JOHN REDMOND 


The Man and the Demand 
A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY IN IRISH POLITICS 
By L. G. REDMOND-HOWARD 
In cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net 


“Mr. Redmond-Howard presents the case of his uncle, the 
Nationalist leader, with dignity and restraint, as becomes one 
who @eals with a crisis in the history of a nation. His book is 
mainly biographical; and it is good biography, stripped of 
tiresome detail, but picturesque and convincing. One has no 
difficulty in gathering from it what sort of a man Mr. John 
Redmond is, and in virtue of what qualities he has conquered and 
kept his position” Times 








JUST READY 


FIVE YEARS in the SUDAN 


By EDWARD FOTHERGILL 
In cloth zilt, with 32 Illustrations, 16s. net 


This book stands alone among those which have already been 
written on the Sudan. The author was an efficial of the Sadan 
Government, and was thus able to study the country from the 
inside during a five years’ residence in the Sudan. One of its 
chief attractions will be that it is the work of a keen sportsman, 
and that valuable information for sportsmen is provided. It is 
written with force and humour, and in a style which makes it as 
interesting to people who never leave England as it is undoubtedly 
invaluable to travellers 


THE FAIR. QUAKER 


Hannah Lightfoot and her Relations with GeorgellIlI. 
By MARY L. PENDERED 
In cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 16s. net 


“Miss Pendered’s substantial volume deals with one of the most 
famous of English ‘ historical mysteries,’ the story of the beautiful 
Quakeress who is credited ky legend with having been the mistress 
or, according to another version, the legally marricd wife of 
George LI, Miss Pendered tells her story well and soberly ” 

Morning Post 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITICN 


The SECRETS of the VATICAN 


The Palace of the Popes 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN 


With about 60 Half-tone ng ay ery from Photographs and 
Plana, 7s. 6d. net 


NOVELS 


2 IMPORTANT 6s. 


READY TO-DAY 


DORINDA and her DAUGHTER 


By “IOTA” 
Lady Dorinda, an Irish beauty, is pushed into marrying 
Alderson, a rich man, while her love has been given to Delamere, 
though no word has been spoken between them, Suffice it to say 
that it deals strikingly with a not unccmmon situation, and that 
there is an exhilarating finish. It is “ lota” at her best 


2nd LARGE EDITION 


The INFINITE CAPACITY 


By COSMO HAMILTON 


“Mr. Cosmo Hamilten’s spirit is irresistible. His new story 
carries one along ficm start to finish in a state of pleasurable 
excitement, in which we catch something of the vitality of his 
hero, Aie. He has really succeeded in making us realise this wild 
youth, with his ungovernable passion, his lack of ccnvention, his 
power of moving crowds and fascinating individuals. ‘Though it 
is not a book for babes, it is a genuine and vigorous piece of 
work” Daily Telegraph 








London : 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 





London: HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd. 
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Blackwoods’ New Publications. 
3 IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


1. PERSIA AND TURKEY 
IN REVOLT. 


By DAVID FRASER, 
Author of “The Short Cut to India,” “The Marches 
of Hindustan.” 


With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The recent ultimatum to Persia lends to this important book 
a special significance. Mr. Fraser, as Times correspondent, became 
intimate with the undercurrent of Persian politics and the struggle 
for Constitutional Government which culminated in the deposition 
of Mahomed Ali Shah. 

A close observer, with a keen senso of humour, the author 
presents a picture that not only explains the difficult problems 
that face us in Persia, but will also be found to contain the charm 
of a well-written, exciting book of travel. [On Monday. 


2. SHIPS AND MEN. 


By DAVID HANNAY, 
Author of “A Short History of the Royal Navy.” 


With Illustrations, 6s. net. 


Mr. Hannay is fully qualified to write about the British Navy. 
He has been acquiring all his life a knowledge of the sea and of 
our ships and men that must be in many respects unique. He is 
the author of “A Short History of the Royal Navy”; but in the 
present volume he does not follow the sombre path of history, 
proclaiming rather in picturesque episodes the conditions and 
sentiments that have built up the personnel of our Navy that is 
at once the admiration and envy of all other nations. 














A NEW NOVEL BY NEIL MUNRO. 


3 FANCY FARM. 


By NEIL MUNRO, 
Author of “The Daft Days,” &c., &. 
6s. 


In “Fancy Farm” Mr. Neil Munro again introduces us to a 
delightful group of Scottish men and women—men and women of 
charming oddities and naive manners—who are real humorists, in 
the old sense of the term, and whose characters are drawn with 
that master hand which has made the author so justly famous, 





Tho publishers anticipate that this new novel will be one of the 
successes of the publishing season, and that it will again show 
Mr. Munro as the greatest living writer of Scottish romances. 





TWO NOVELS TO BE MARKED 
X IN YOUR LIBRARY LIST. 


SEEKERS ALL. 


xX By Mrs. KENNETH COMBE. 6s. 


“Barbara Lister is a delightfully simple. emotionable and 
lovable heroine....... The story is worked out with a narrative 
style always alert and actual, carrying out the promise of the 
author’s ‘ Cecilia Kirkham's Son.’ ”—Times. 


SEED OF FIRE. 











xX By R. S. MACNAMARA. 6s. 
“The book fascinated us, and we read it through from cover to 
cover with deep interest....... We congratulate Miss Rachel Swete 


Macnamara on a very excellent book.”—Academy. 
y y 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 








SANDS & CO’S 


Autumn Announcements. 





A PAPAL ENVOY DURING THE 
REIGN OF TERROR. 


Being the Memoirs of Mgr. de Salamon, Internuncio in Parig 
during the French Revolution (1790-1801). Edited by thg 
ABBE BRIDIER. Translated by FRANCES JACKSON, 
With Portraits, and many interesting Views of Old Paris ang 
its Surroundings. Demy 8vo. Price ros. 6d. net, 


MYSTICISM: ITS TRUE NATURE 
AND VALUE. 


With a Translation of the “Mystical Theology ” of Dionysius, 
and of the Letters of Caius and Dorotheus. By the Rey, 
A. B. SHARPE, M.A. Crown 8vo. Price 55, 


THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS IN 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE EARLY 
CHURCH. 


By Dr. KIRSCH. Translated by the Rev. J. R. MKER, 
Crown 8vo. Price 5s. net. 


CONVERTS TO ROME. 


A List of the more important Converts during the last Sixty 
Years. A New Edition, Revised and Considerably Enlarged, 
with many interesting Statistics. By W.GORDON GORMAY, 
Demy 8vo. Price 3s, 6d. net. 


LIFE THROUGH LABOUR'S EYES. 
A Series of Essays, Letters, and Lyrics, written from the 
Worker's own point of view. By G. MILLIGAN, 

Cloth, price 1s. net ; paper, 6d. net. 


PHASES OF PROGRESS. 


A Study of the Evolution of Religion, Education, and Woman. 
By Mrs. RANDOLPH MORDECAI. Boards, crown 8vo. 
Price Is. net. 


CHURCH SYMBOLISM. 


By the Rev. M. P. NIEUWBARN, O.P. Translated by the 
Rev. J. R. WATERREUS. With many Illustrations and 
Diagrams, crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE HEART OF THE BUSH. 


A Romance of New Zealand. By EDITH GROSSMAN. 
With Coloured Frontispiece, crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


FATHER TIM. 
An Irish Tale. By ROSA MULHOLLAND (Lady Gilbert). 
With Coloured Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 314 pp. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 

PAT. 
A Tale of School and University Life. By HAROLD 
WILSON. With Coloured Frontispiece and 4 Full-page 
Black-and- White Illustrations, crown 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. 





LITTLE LADY GRIMGRUFF, AND 
OTHER FAIRY TALES. 


By MARIE BAYNE. With 9 Full-page Illustrations in 
Colour by Heten Witterr. Large post 8vo. 
Price 5s. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE 
WORKS. 


A New Edition in Ten Volumes. A handy Edition. Red 
cloth, extra, gilt backs, in neat case, price 7S. 6d. net. 
In leather, price 12s. 6d. net ; in case, price 15s. 6d. net, 


London: 15 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN ; and EDINBURGH, 
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Mr. 


Edward Arnold’s New Books. 





THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 


CECIL JOHN RHODES 


By the Hon. Sir LEWIS MICHELL, Member of the Executive Council, Cape Colony. 


Tilustrated. 


Mr. E. “. COOK, in the DAILY CHRONICLE: “ Not for many 
years, if ever, will Sir Lewis Mishel s Book be displaced 
as the standard life of his friend.’ 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s, net. 


STANDARD: “Wii! remain as the standard record of tha 
life of one of the greatest Englishmen that ever served 
his country.” 








HUGH OAKELEY ARNOLD-FORSTER. | 


Ry his W a E. Portraits and other IIus- 


155. ne 


With 


Memoir. 
tratic ms, 1 vol., 


Times.—‘ The memoir is not me —n the worthy record of a career which, 
even apart ‘Seon the pul ie nepeecte, was well worth recording. It is also a very 
faithful and engaging delineation of a personality that was very apt to Le 
wisunderstood.” 


Duily Chronicle.—“ An able, a touching, and a deeply interesting book on her 
husband's life and activities,” 


THE REMINISCENCES OF ADMIRAL 


MONTAGU. With Illustrations, 1 vol., 15s. net. 
Scoteman.— Remarkable no less for its good sto ries of the sea than for its 
ccmtatesences of fas hio nat ble life and high society.’ 
Yorkshire Weekly Post,—** The Admiral has a delightful lot of stories, and he 
tells them well, - 


S'a d.—* People who appreci: ite lively, well-bred gossip ought to make 
haste to read Adiniral Montagu’s volume,” 


CLARA NOVELLO’S REMINISCENCES. 
Compiled by her Daughter, CONTESSA VALERIA 
GIGLIUCCI With a Memoir by A. D. COLERIDGE, 
Ilustrated, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Morning Pos'.— “C Jari 1 Novello’s book makes very attractive rendix ng 
Fall Mall Gazette.—** The whole volume is a very desirable one. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN CLD MOUN- 
TAINEER. By WALTER LARDEN,. Fully Mlustrated, 
We. net. 


‘A volume wh ich will heartily delicht true lovers of mountaineerinz. 


A book like this, genially discursive but replete with wise maxims and instruc tive 
i 


parratives about mountain eraft, is eminently readable for the right reader,” 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE HIMALAYA. 
By Major the Hon. C. G. BRUCE, M.V.O., Fifth Gurkha 
Rifles. With Map. Fully Mlustrated, 16s, net. 

fail.—* Will probably rank as a standard work on what is still 

n unexplored part of the world. Full of the most varied and 

details of the diverse races and conditions of life to be found in the 


FOREST LIFE AND SPORT IN| INDIA. 
By S. EARDLEY-WIiLMOT, C.LE., lately Iaspector-General 
of Sensis to the Indian Government. With Illustrations, 
pee 6d. net 


Observer.—“ A delig htful and valuable story. The chapter on the habit 
tigers is an inspired contribution to a very rare branch of knowledge.”’ 






ts of 


IN FORBIDDEN SEAS: Recoliections of Sea- | 


Otter Hunting in the Kurils. By H. J. SNOW, F.R.G:S. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 128. 6d. net. 


Nation.—‘‘ Mr, Snow’s fresh and direct narrative is as exciting a tale of 


viventure as one could wish for.’ 


FLY-LEAVES FROM A FISHERMAN’S 








NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


HOWARDS END. 


By E. M. FORSTER. 


Daily Mail (from a special article on Nov. 17th headed “ The Season's Great 
Novel "),—* ‘ Howards End’ is packed full of good things. It stands cut head 
and shoulders above the great mass of fiction now claiming a h« earin . The 
autumn season has brought us some good novels, but this is, so far, tLe best of 
them.” 

Daily Telegraph.—“ There is no doubt about it whatever. Mr. E. M. Forster 
is one of the great novelists. All will acree as to the value of the book, as to 
its absorbing interest, the art and power with which it is put together, and they 
will feel with us that it is a book quite out of the com :mon by a writer who is one 
of our assets, and is likely to be one of our glories,” 





Times.—** Mr. Forster has written a book in which hie highly orig nal talent 
| has found full and ripe expression. A very remarkable and original book.’ 
Standerd,—* Wit hethis book Bir Forster seems to us to have arrived, aud if 


he never writes an ther line, his niche should be secure. 
Manchester Guardian.—“ A novel of high quality written with what appears 
to be a feminine brilliance of perception,” 


THE RETURN. 


Morning Post, 


By WALTER DE LA MARE. 


“One of the most curiously interesting and original books 


that it h: ir fortune to come across for a long time.” 

Spectator.—* Mr, de la Mare’s somewhat rare incursions into the field of 
| fiction are welcome for their twofold distinction—of style as well as of thought, 
. A very curious and unusual story.” 


THE LITTLE GRAY MAN. 


Truth.—** A brilliant piece of satire.” 

Daily Telegraph.—“ A most interesting and clever study of a selfish man, 
This novel wil il ay peal eq jually to those who enjoy a psychological study and to 
those who like a love-story.” 


‘THE PURSUIT. By FRANK SAVILE. 


** Nearly every ue iter is tense with hi rman passion and crowded 
| with perilous adve ntures, admiral ly conceived and told,’ 


INTERESTING BOOKS ON THEOLOGY. 


THE DIARY OF A MODERNIST. By 
WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER, Author of “An Agnostic’s 


Progress,” &c. 68. net. 


s been « 


By JANE WARDLE. 





Scotsman. 











| Nation.—“ An exceptionally sugrestive book. Its merit lies not in the 
| re-arrangement of given material, though much excellent work is to be done in 
} that field, but in its record of inti mate personal thought and feeling. Nothing 


} is superficial ; the note of experience is everywhere recognisable; every page 


breaks the surface and is first-hand,” 


|PREACHERS AND TEACHERS. By Janes 


GILLILAND SIMPSON, M.A., D.D., Canon of Manchester, 
recently Principal of the Leeds Clergy School, ie thor of 
“Christian Ideals,” &c. 5s. net. 

Manchester Guardian,—“ Dr. Simpson's new book possesses in a very high 


DIARY. By Captain G. E. SHARP. With Photogravure degree the merit of being readable,” 
a Se. net. 

: zette.—** The author is so keen and so thoronghly appreciative of | THE BOOK OF BOOKS. A Study of the 
the ¢ 3 delight of fly-fishing and all its surroundings that I feel sure his Bible. jy Canon LONSDALE RAGG, B.D., Rector of 
book w il m ake friends wherever it goes, Reading it on a bleak October day Tickencot z Ss. net 
has made me feel that spring is coming. IcKeNCO, » nev, 


A GAMEKEEPER’S NOTE-BOOK. By Owen 


JONES, Author of “Ten Years of Gamekeeping,” and 
MARCUS WOODWARD. With Photogravure II!ustrations, 
7s. 6d. net. [Second Impression ready. 


Sporteman,—“ As full of pleasant reading as an egg is of meat.’ 

Evening Standard.—* We commend it for the spirit that informs it, the 
truthfulness of its statements and conclusions, the sty lei in which it is written, 
and the many excellent anecdotes which are told in it.’ 


THE MISADVENTURES OF A HACK 
CRUISER. By F. CLAUDE KEMPSON, Author of “The 
‘Green Finch’ Cruise.” IDlustrated by the Author, 68, net. 


Ficid.—‘ The reader, if he has a sense of humour. and is a sportsman, end 
fond of a boat, will be so entertained with the ‘ Misadventures of a Hack 
ruiser’ that he will go clean through it and be quite sorry when the little 


houday is over,” 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


THE LITTLE WiZARD OF WHITE CLOUD 
HILL. By Mrs. F. E. CRICHTON, Author of “ Peep-in-the- 
World.” Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


\A TEXT BOOK OF GEOLOGY. py 


THE SPIRIT OF POWER, The Church in the 
Early Second Century. By the Rev. ERNEST A. EDGHILLE, 
M.A., B.D., Sub-Warden of the College of St. Saviour in 
Southwark, Hulsean Lecturer in the Unive rsity of ( ambridge. 
5s. net. [N week, 


HEREDITARY CHARACTERS. By Cuar.es 
EDWARD WALKER, M.Sc., M.R.C.S., Director of Rescarch 
in the Glasgow Cancer Hospital. 1 vol., 8s. 6d. net. 


‘THE DEVELOPMENT OF _ BRITISH 





FORESTRY. By A.C. FORBES, F.H.A.S., Chief Forestry 
Inspector to the Department of Agriculture for Ireland, 
Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Newt week, 


Puiip 


F.G.S., and R. H. RASTALL, M.A, F.GS. 


ated, 16s, net. 


LAKE, M. Bs 
Fully Ilust 
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Street, W. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKs 
CHINA UNDER THE EMPRESS DOWAGER. 


By J. O. P. BLAND and EDMUND BACKHOUSE. Illustrated, 16s. net. [Second Impression, 


**For the first time this remarkable volume lifts the veil that diplomacy had allowed to fall over the share of the Empress in tig 
events of 1900. It presents for the first time a vivid and coherent picture of the whole career and character of the masterful woman 
who was for half-a-century a de facto ruler of the Chinese Empire.”’—TIMES. 


HUNTING CAMPS IN WOOD AND WILDERNESS. 


By H. HESKETH PRICHARD, Illustrated, 15s. net. 


A VOICE FROM THE CONGO. | OF DISTINGUISHED ANIMALS, 


By HERBERT WARD. Illustrated, 10s. net. By H. PERRY ROBINSON. Ilustrated, 6s. net, 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC. 


By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 
With Map and numerous I]lustrations in Colour and Black-and-White. Poruntar Eprrrion. 1 vol., 6s. net. 


This POPULAR Edition of the great travel book of the twentieth century places this thrilling record of British 
achievement within the reach of everybody. It will be the best Book of Adventures, the best School Prize, the best 


Book for Boys of the Season. It should be in every Village Library and in every Boys’ Library. 


FERDINAND LASSALLE. 


By GEORGE BRANDES, Author of “ William Shakespeare,” “Ibsen and Bjérnson,” &c. 6s. net. [ Friday. 


A MEMOIR OF WILLIAM SHARP. 


By ELIZABETH SHARP. Illustrated, 16s. net. 

















HEINRICH HEINE’S A GASCON ROYALIST IN 
MEMOIRS. REVOLUTIONARY PARIS. 
2 vols., 12s. not. By G. LENOTRE. 10s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE DINO. 


Vols. II. and III., completing the Memoirs, 10s. net each. 


ITALIAN FANTASIES. By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. ‘5s. 64. net. 
Contents :—Napoleon and Byron in Italy—The Dying Carnival—St. Giulia and Female Suffrage—Fantasia Napolitana~ 
Lucrezia Borgia, &., &c. 


MID-CHANNEL: a Play. 2y Sir ARTHUR PINERO. Cloth, 2s. 64. ; paper, Is. 6d. [Friday. 











THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ART BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


THE RHINEGOLD.—THE VALKYRIE. 


By RICHARD WAGNER. Illustrated in Colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM, 15s. net. 
THE ROMANCE OF GREAT MASTERS OF 
TRISTRAM and ISEULT. LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
Illustrated in Colour By EMILE MICHEL, 
By MAURICE LALAU. lis. net. Magnificently Illustrated, 30s. net. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


Mlustrated in Colour by HUGH THOMSON. lbs. net. Also EDITION DE LUXE, each copy signed by the Artist, 42s. net 








“THE GREAT ILLUSION.” By NORMAN ANGELL. 2s. 6d. net. 


**Lucid and cogent: a book which every responsible person ought to read.”—DAILY NEWS. 











NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


JOHN CHRISTOPHER: Dawn and Morning. THE GETTING OF WISDOM. 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND. By H. H. RICHARDSON, Author of “ Maurice Guest.” 
A LARGE ROOM. AN AFFAIR OF DISHONOUR. 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of “ Rachel Lorian,” By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 
THE WHITE PEACOCK. ANNE KEMPBURN. 
By D. H. LAWRENCE. [ Tuesday. By M. BRYANT, Author of “Christopher Hibbault.” 
CONFESSIONS of a SUCCESSFUL WIFE THE DOP DOCTOR. 
By G. DORSET. By RICHARD DEHAN. [8th Impression. 
MARTIN EDEN. MR. DOOLEY SAYS. 
By JACK LONDON. [3rd Impression, By F. P. DUNNE. 3s. 6d. 








Mr. Heinemanna’s Illustrated Autumn Announcement List Free. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Messrs. METHUE 


GENERAL LITERATURE 





R, 


sion, Write to Messrs. METHUEN for their Illustrated List 
B in the THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 
— UNDER FIVE REIGNS: being Further Reminis- 


cences of Lady Dorothy Nevill. 
With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, lis. net, [Fourth Bdition, 


LADY JOHN RUSSELL: a Memoir. With Selections 
from her Diary and C orresp yondence. HEdited by DESMOND MacCARYTHY 
wd AGATHA RUSSELL. With Ilustratious, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

«Could there be a better story, with a more gracious moral, than this record 
of a good and great woman? Dail y Mail, 


MARY MAGDALENE. By Mavrice Marreriincx 


Author of “The Blue Bird.’ 
Martros, Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, ‘e. 6d. net 


REASON AND BELIEF. By Sir Oniver cn F.R.S. 


Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. A hichly important book, dealinz with the Incarna- 
tion aad the stu ly of the Old Testament, [Second Edition nearly ready. 


ALARMS AND DISCURSIONS. By G. K. Cuestrerron. 


‘ Tremendous Trifles.” 


“the 


econd Edition, 


Feap. 8vo, 5s, This is-uniform with * 
x ON SOMETHING. By H. Betxroc. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
A new volume of delightful Essays, 
—_ THE SECOND POST. By E. V. Lucas. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 5s.; leather, 5s. net. A sequel to “ The GentJest Art.” 
lay, ] MYSELF. By Mrs. T. P. O'Connor. With 14 Tihus- 


trations, demy 8vo, 122. 6d. net, A Celightful book of reminiscences, 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT BROWNING. By W. Hatt 
GRIFFIN, B.A. Completed by H. C. MINCHIN, M.A, With many 
Portraits and Dlustr ations, demy &vo, 12s, 6a, net. 


A SHEPHERD'S LIFE: Impressions of the South | 
Wiltshire Downs. By W. H. HUDSON, With Illastrations by B. C, 
GOTCH. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net, [Second Edition, 

HOME LIFE IN AMERICA. By Karuariyne G. Bussey. 


With 12 Illustrations, demy &vo, 10s, €d, net. 


HOME LIFE IN SPAIN. By S. L. Beysvsay. With | 


12 Illustrations, demy Svo, 1s. 6d. net, [Second Edition, 


HENRI IIl.: HIS COURT AND TIMES. By H. Norn 


fe san Author of “‘A Rose of Savoy.” With a Frontispiece in 
rravure and 16 other Illustrations, demy Svo, 15s. net. 


ENGLISH WOODLANDS AND THEIR “STORY. By | 


HOUGHTON TOWNLEY. With 100 Illustrations from Photographs by 


vals the Author, wide demy Svo, gilt top, 15s. net, 
JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE, By Waurer Trypate: 
y With 32 Lilustrations in Colour by the Author, demy Svo, 18s. net, 
ais BEHIND THE SHOJI. Impressions of Japan. By 
EVELYN ADAM. Crown &vo, Cs. 
PIONEERS OF OUR FAITH. By Cuarres Prarvs, 
M.A. With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
A highly interesting account of the holy men and women who made the heroic 
age of the English Church, 
: THE EARLY CHRISTIANS IN ROME. By the Very 
Rey, H. DONALD M. SPENCE-JONES, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. With 
a Frontispiece in Colour and 12 other Illustrations, dey 8vo, 12s, 64. net. 
VANISHING ENGLAND. The Book by P. H. Drrex- | 
FIELD, M.A., F.S.A. ‘Lhe Illustrations by FRED. HOE, RI. Wide demy 
dro, gilt top, Is 28. net, 
A record of buildings and social customs which are gradually disappearing. 
This beautiful book should be in every library. 
THE GREAT INFANTA: Isabel of Flanders. By 
L, KLINGENSTEIN, With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
[ Romant ic History. 
" OUR STAGE AND ITS CRITICS. ByE.F.S8. Crown 
8vo, 5s, net 


VASCO DA GAMA AND HIS SUCCESSORS. B 


os 
K. G. JAYNE, With many Ilustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


CHARLES II. AND HIS COURT. By A.C. A. Brerr, 


B.A, With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
A PRIMER OF PHOTOGRAPHY. By Captain Owen 
WHEELER, With many Llustrations, crown Svo, 2s, 6d. net, 
THE FIRST FOLIO 


MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES, HIS- 


TORIES, AND TRAGEDIES. Published according to the true Originall 





Copies. London, Printed at the charges of W. Jaggard, Ed. Blount, T. 
aa: a and " Asple y, 1623. Reproduced in Facsimile from the Edition 
of If lio, £4 4s. net. 


JOHN LUCAS: Portrait-Painter. 


With % Illustrations, imperial 4to, £3 3s. net. 


NOATED HOUSES. By W. Ovrram Tristram. With 


= be ations by HERBERT RAILTON, Wide demy &vo, gilt top, 
28. 6d. net, 


INNOCENCE AND DEATH. By Mrs. M. V. 


Beap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. A little book on the death of children, 


CHATEAU D’OEX: Life and Sport in an Alpine Valley. 


By Arntnur Lvcas. 


Dent. 





Hemwe her Son, RALPH NEVILL, 


Trans! = by Alszapeen TEIXEIRA DE 





N’S NEW BOOKS 


SSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSOSOSESSSOSSOOSD 


History and Character. By FRANCIS W. GALPIN, M.A., F.L.S. 
With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [The Antiquary’s Books. 


‘THE YOUNG ELECTRICIAN. 


| With many Illustrations, crown Svo, 5s, 


DANTE ALIGHIERI By Pacer Tornare, M.A.. D.Litt. 


| Fourth and Enlarged Edition. % rown 8vo, 5s. net, 


| ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING. 


Selected by B.C. WITT. With 100 Plates, demy 8vo, 10s, Gd. net 


GEORGE ROMNEY. By Arrnuvr B. Ouamnzazary. 


With a Photogravure and 72 Plates, wide royal 8vo, gilt i 12e. 6d. net, 


‘THE MOTHER OF PARLIAMENTS. ‘By lian 


“By Hlarry¥ 
GRAHAM. With 20 Illustrations, demy &vo, 10>. 64, net. 


/PORCELAIN, AND HOW TO COLLECT IT. 


| EDWARD DILLON, M.A. With 32 Plates, crown &vo, és, 


he ENGLISH INSTRUMENTS OF MUSIC: their 


By Hammonp Hatt. 


By 


| FRANCIS BACON. A Sketch of His Life, Works, and 
Literary Friends, chiefly from a Bibliocraphicw point of B 
G. WALTE KSTEEVES: M.D. With 43 Lliustrations, crown 8vo, és. net 





OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


Frontispiece, crown Svo, 6s. 


SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY. By Epwarp 


HUTTON, With 16 Iustrations in Colour by 0. F. M. WARD. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


SAMUEL ROGERS AND HIS CIRCLE. By R. Exuts 


ROBERTS. With 16 Illustrations, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE BUCCANEERS IN ‘THE WEST INDIES IN THE 


By R. Asue Ae With a 


|  XVIIth CENTURY. By C. H. HARING. With 10 Iilustrations, demy 
| &vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
‘KINGS’ FAVOURITES. By Francis Bicxtey. With 


Agues Sorel, Jane Shore, Diane de Poitiers, &c. 


‘JOAN OF ARC. By Grace James. 


| tions, demy &vo, 10s. Gd. net. 


FICTION 
CLAYHANGER. By ARNOLD semen: 


* The Old Wives’ Talk Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**Clayhanger ’ is distinetly the lite rary event of 1910." 
“ As long as ‘ The Old Wives’ Tale,’ but twice as goo 2" 

“Mr. Bennett is one of our great novelists,’’- i: He rald, 


| MR. INGLESIDE. By E. V. Lucas, Author of “ Over 


Bemerton’'s,”’ &c. Crown Rvo, [Fifth Edition, 
“Sparkling dia! ogue gems © > riticism and humour.””—Mor meng Post, 
| “ Each chapter is a gem, a beautiful work of art.”-—Manchester Courier, 


| THE FINER GRAIN. By Henry James. cr 8vo, 6s. 


[Second Edition, 
THE REST CURE. By W. B. Maxwet 4 
Vivien,”’ ‘rown Svc [Second Edition, 
« Peri ect in its balance a: +r continuity.”—Pail Mall Gazette, 
“A pathetic picture of arrogance humbled by self-knowledge.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


|THE GOLDEN SILENCE. By C.N.& A. M. WILLIAM- 


SON, Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor,’ *&e, With a i rontispiece in 
Ce lour, crown *vo, @s, mad Pe ation. 
“The vivid deseriptions of Arab life and travel in the Ex ust are wou lerfully 
realistic, bringing before onc the charm of that ever-fascinat:ng country.” 
— Bristol Times, 


THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALLE. By Ricuarp Bacor, 
Anthor of ‘ * Antho ny Cuthbert,” &. Crown 8v0, 6s, 
“ Thought, knowledge, and a painsta king, art have gone to the making of this 
| exciting romance of a Tuscan noble house.’ 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


—Scotsman, 
(THE EXCEPTION. ms - 
[Second Bdition, 


By Oxrver Onions. 
“ The thing is wonderfully well done, and has a poignancy of humanity that 
will tell on every class of reader.’’—Observer. 


|BABES IN THE WOOD, By B.M.Croxer. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 


The scene of this novel is laid in India. [Second Edition, 
“ Full of well-conceived incidents, lively and natural talk.” —T'ines, 


THE GLAD HEART. By E. Marta Avsanest. With a 


Frontispiece, crown 8vo, €s. [Third Edition, 
“ An absorbing tale, never unwholesome or obscure.”’- Daily T. legraph. 


NINE TO SIX-THIRTY. _ W. Perr Rroez, Author 
‘Er 


of * tc. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Thi rd Edition, 
* Barbara nm rds capital entertainment.”’—Times. 

“ One of the most entertaining books that the author has written,” 

Daily News, 


THE MISSING DELORA. By E. Puriiirs Orrenneim. 


With 4 Illustrations in Colour, crown &vo, Cs. : (Third Rdition, 
* An excellent, sensational, and thrilling story.”—Daily Mirror. 


THE WILD OLIVE. By the Author of “ The Inner 


12 Illustrations, demy Svo, 10a. 6d. net. 


With 12 Illustra- 








Author of 


[Third Bdition, 
My oe Post. 


Author of 


Shrine.”” Crown &vo, 6s. (Third Edition 
“A novel of unusual freshness and power, strong in analysis of the heart 
S otaman. 
THE LANTERN-BEARERS. By Mrs. A. Stpewicx, 


Author of “The Severins,” &e. Crown 8vo, Cs. (Third Edition, 
“The heroine is charming, and the characterisation delicate ape ompaall 
theneum, 


THE CHARM. By Atice pany Author of “ Idolatry,” 
&c. Crown Svo, ¢s. [Third Edition, 
“ Adwirable in breadth and vigour,” 


A SPIRIT OF MIRTH. By Pecoy Westine, Author 


of “‘ Virginia Perfect.’ Crown 8vo, Gs. [Fourth Edition, 


— Times, 





By ERNEST DUDLEY LAMPEN. With 12 Illustrations im Coloar, 
aud & other Iustrations, crown 8vo, Gs. net. 









“A very human, fresh, and lovable book.” Evening Standard, 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 





THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 


EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 
By W. F. MONYPENNY. With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, in 4 or 5 vols., 12s. net each vol. 


Vol. I., dealing with period up to the year 1837. 


“Ts a glowing and a thrilling narrative, in which tensity of 
purpose is relieved by the recurring facets of fesling, humour, and 
pageantry,—a work of which it can be said with every confidence 
that in the book we have the man....... It is in these early years 
(culminating in 1837) that Disraeli’s genius and temperament 
show their most mercurial aspects. We have him as a student, 
exquisite, wit, politician and novelist in bewildering alternation,— 
always challenging and self-assertive, always paradoxical and 


Illustrated with 8 Photogravures and 4 Half-tone Engravings, 


: [Now ready, 
irregular, always impalpable in his quality and only half satisfying 
in his performance.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The biographer has done his work with rare skill andj 
discretion.”— Westminster Gazette. 


“The biographer’s principal aim—to make his hero stand out, 
vivid and conspicuous, from the canvas—has been triumphantly 
achieved.”—Datly News. 


INDIA AND TIBET. 


Being a History of the Relations which have subsisted between the two countries from the time of Warren Hastings 
to 1910; together with a particular account of the Mission to Lhasa of 1904. By Colonel Sir FRANCIS 


YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.L.E. 


“The expedition to Lhasa six years ago has already had three 
historians, but Sir Francis Younghusband’s work is invested with 
@ special value which none of its predecessors can claim. He was 
the responsible leader of the Mission of 1904, and what he has to 
say about it, and about the circumstances which led to its dispatch, 
bears the stamp of final and indisputable authority...... a full and 
balanced account of the political aspects of the Tibetan problem, 
the motives which led the unveiling of Lhasa, the results of the 
Mission, and the questions which still await solution. His 
book, therefore, constitutes the most important contribution 
yet made to the growing store of literature about Tibet.” 

—Times. 


With Maps and Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


“Tf ever a narrative illustrated the psychological interest of a 
great venture it is Younghusband’s volume. In the course of his 
story he puts together such a picture of the inner and probably 
unchangeable nature of the Tibetan as is never likely to be 
surpassed, and it isa picture that is of supreme interest at the 


present time...... a volume without which the library of no Central 
Asian student can be regarded as complete...... We would rather a 


public library had this book than the worth of twenty times its 
price in most volumes of travel and adventure.”—Daily Telegraph, 

“Sir Francis Younghusband’s deeply interesting volume is one 
which, it is hoped, will be read by every Englishman who has at 
heart the welfare of our vast Empire in the East.”—Daily Ezpress, 





COMPULSORY SERVICE. 
A Study of the Question in the Light of Experience. By 
General Sir IAN HAMILTON. With an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SEA LAW AND SEA POWER. 
As they would be affected by Recent Proposals ; with Reasons 
against those Proposals, By T. GIBSON BOWLES, MP. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





INDUSTRIAL ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Sir HENRY TRUEMAN WOOD, Secretary of the Royal 
Society of Arts. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL 
LIFE. 


Three Addresses to Students. By the Right Hon. R. B 
HALDANE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





BEHIND THE SCENES IN 
PEKING. 


By MARY HOOKER. With Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 
7s. Gd. net. 

In May, 1900, Mrs. Hooker went up to pay a short visit to friends in the U.S. 
Legation in l’e:ing—not till the end of August did she have an opportunity of 
getting away again. 

In the meautime she went through the whole sieze of the Legations, of which 
she gives a inost graphic account. 

She also gives us many glimpses of the humorous side of life under very 
unpleasant conditions, and stories of members of the various Lezations, 

‘Altogether an intensely interesting account of a memorable event. 


STORM AND SUNSHINE IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By ROSAMUND SOUTHEY. [Edited by FRANCES 
SLAUGHTER. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

This book has the merit of being written from the inside of the political and 
social life of South Africa, Miss Southey has been able to make the most of her 
unusual gifts of observation, both in describing the life at Cape Town and in the 
up-country townsand farms, An expedition made by her sister, Mrs. Bruce Steer, 
alone through Zululand, and her experiences during the late war, are also given. 
General Sir John Dartnell, K.C.B., C.M.G., and Colonel George Mansel, C.M.G. 
contribute accounts of fishing and lion-shooting expeditions, and the history ol 
the Nongai, or Zululand Native Police, as well as of the Natal Police. 





BRITISH WEIGHTS & MEASURES 

As Described in the Laws of England from Anglo-Saxon 
By Colonel Sir C. M. WATSON, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.A., 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Times. 
late Royal Engineers. 


THE KING’S CUSTOMS. 
An Account of Maritime Revenue and Contraband Traffic in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Vol. II.—From 1800 to 
1855. By HENRY ATTON and HENRY HURST HOLLAND, 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 





ESSAYS IN IMITATION. 
By ALGERNON CECIL, Author of “Six Oxford Thinkers.” 
Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

These are imitations of those English classical authors—Carlyle, Swift, and 
Lamb. “ A Chapter in the English Revolution ”’ is an account of the Adminis- 
tration of Mr. Asquith in the Carlylese style. ‘‘ Gulliver Redivivus"’ is a satire 
on some modera mauners and methods, The four remaining essays—*‘ In 


Memory of the Rev. Will.am Collins,” ‘‘ Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Bridge,” 
** Recollections of an Old Society Hack,’’ aud “‘An Essay in Apology '’—speak 
for themselves, 








= 

THE GROWTH OF NAPOLEON. 
A Study in Environment. By NORWOOD YOUNG. With 
Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

Though Napoleonic literature has reached vast dimensions, this is the first 
serious attempt to connect the character of Napoleon with the environment of 
his growing years. The quality of his genius is examined, and the influence of 
good fortune in creating it, and then giving the opportunity for its exhibition 
on a grand scale. If the author's main conclusions are ultimately adopted 
changes will result in current opinion with regard to the character 
Napoleon, 








NEW 6s. 


THE ANDERSONS. 


By S. MACNAUGHTAN, Author of “ A Lame Dog’s Diary.” 
The British Weekly says :—“‘It is a fine, hearty, breezy Scotch story...... one 
of the best Miss Macnaughtan has written.” 


MASTER AND MAID. 


By Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER, Author of “Miss Esperance 
and Mr. Wycherly.” 





NOVELS. 
THROUGH THE CHRYSALIS. 


By Miss MONTRESOR, Author of “The Burning Torch.” 


This is the story of the struggle made by a natural and charming girl! against 
her innate love of luxury and ease. Her earlier days had been full of hardshiy 
and poverty, and it was when fortune changed that the battle began. 


THE PEER’S PROGRESS. 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


Rewards and Fairies. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 


With Ilustrations by FRANK CRAIG. Uniform Edition. 
Red cloth, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s.—Pocket Edition, India paper, 
limp leather, Feap. 8vo, 5s. net.—Edition de Luxe, Hand-made 
paper, sateen cloth, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Lectures on the 
French Revolution. 


By JOHN EMERICH EDWARD DALBERG-ACTON, First 
Baron Acton, D.C.L., LL.D. &c. Edited by JOHN 
NEVILLE FIGGIS, C.R., Litt.D.,, and REGINALD VERE 
LAURENCE, M.A. 8vo, 10s. net, 


The English Church in the Nine- 


teenth Century. sy F. WARRE CORNISH, 
M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton College. 2 parts, 7s. 6d. each. 
Being Vol. VIII. of “A History of the English Church,” 
Edited by the late Dean STEPHENS and the Rev. W. 
HUNT, D.Litt. 


A History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE, With Maps, 8vo. 
Vol. V.—From tHe RenEwWAL oF THRE WAR TO THE 
Evacuation oF Rio pr La Piatra (1803-1807). 18s. net. 
Vol. VI—From tHe Exprpition to Eeypr, 1807, To TuE 
Barris or CornuNa, Janvary, 1809, 18s. net. 


Life and Letters of Alexander 


Macmillan. py cHarLEs L. GRAVES. With 
Portraits, 8vo, 10s. net. 


The Herkomers. sy sir HUBERT VON 
HERKOMER, C.V.0O., R.A, D.C.L, LL.D. &. With 6 
Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 
With 28 Illustrations, 4to, 25s. net. 


Tennyson asa Student and Poet 


of Nature. By Sir NORMAN LOCKYER, K.C.B., 
and WINIFRED L. LOCKYER. With an Introduction and 
Notes, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Melanesians and Polynesians: 
their Life-Histories Described and Com- 
pared. By GEORGE BROWN, D.D. With Illustrations, 
8vo, 12s. net. 


MORNING POST.—“ It would be a pleasure to continue to point out more of 
the customs of these backward peoples, but enough has been given to prove that 
this is a book which must be read by students, and should be read by all those 
who take an interest in the ways and thoughts of their fellow-creatures......We 
can heartily recommend it as being authoritative, informing, and interesting.” 


The Old North Trail 3 or, Life, Legends, 


and Religion of the Blackfeet Indians. By 
WALTER McCLINTOCK. With numerous Illustrations, 
8 of which are in Colour, and a Map, 8vo, 15s. net. 


Nigerian Studies $ or, The Religious 
and Political System of the Yoruba. By 
R. E. DENNETT, Author of “At the Back of the Black 
Man’s Mind.” ‘With Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The Application of Logic. pyatrrep 
SIDGWICK, Author of “Fallacies,” “ Distinction and the 
Criticism of Beliefs,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Principles of International 


Law. by T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A, LL.D, Author of 
“War and Neutrality in the Far East,” &c. Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Rewritten, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





WARWICK GOBLE'S 
New Colour Book. 


Green Willow, & other Japanese 


Fairy Tales. By GRACE JAMES. With 40 Mlus- 
trations in Colour by WARWICK GOBLE. Crown 4to, 
15s. net. Edition de Luxe, Demy 4to, 42s. net. 


The Broad Stone 
of Empire. 


Problems of Crown Colony Administraticn. 


With Records of Personal Experience. By Sir CHARLES 
BRUCE, G.C.M.G. With Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


The Conflict of Colour: being a 
Detailed Examination of Racial Problems 
throughout the World, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Engiish-Speaking Peoples, By 
B.L. PUTNAM WEALE. §8vo, 10s. net. 


Eeonomic Annals of the Nine- 
teenth Century, 1801-1820. by 


WILLIAM SMART, M.A., D.Phil, LL.D. Adam Sinith 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Glasgow. 
8vo, 2is, net. 


An Olive Branch in Ireland and 


its History. py wittiaM O'BRIEN, MP. With 
Portraits, 8vo, 10s. net. 


Highways and Byways in Cam- 
bridge and Ely. py the Rev. EDWARD 


CONYBEARE. Illustrated by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. Also an Edition de Luxe, printed on 
hand-made paper and limited to 250 copics, Royal vo, 2is. net. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY LINLEY SAMBOURNE, 


Three Tales of Hans Andersen. 
The Dauntless Tin Soldier. Thumbclisn. The Little Mer- 
maid, With 22 Illustrations by LINLEY SAMBOURNE, 
Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 


Life in the Roman World of Nero 

and St. Paul. By Professor T. G. TUCKER, 
Litt.D. Camb., Author of “Life in Ancient Athens,” &c, 
With Illustrations, Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Influence of Wealth in Im- 


perial Rome. _ by Professor WILLIAM STEARNS 
DAVIS. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, net. 


Papers of the British School at 


Rome. Vol. V. With Illustrations and 47 Plates, Super- 
Royal 8vo, 42s. net. 

Conrents:—The Text of the Odyssey, by T. W. Allen—The 
Dolmens, Tombs of the Giants, and Nuraghi of Sardinia, by D, 
Mackenzie—Contributions to the Study cf the Prehistoric Period 
in Malta, by T. E. Peet—The Reliefs in the Palazzo Spada, by 
A. J. B. Wace—La Civita in the Valley of the Sabato, hy C. L. 
Woolley—The Classical Topx graphy of the Roman Campagna, III. 
(The Via Latina), Section IT., by T. Ashby—The Historical Inter. 
pretation of the Reliefs of Trajan’s Column, by H. Stuart Jones— 
The Columbarium of Pomponius Hylas on the Via Latina, by 
F. G. Newton. 


Chinese Folk-Lore Tales. Py 


Rev. J. MacGOWAN, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


Macmillan’s Mustrated Catalogue post-free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., St. 


Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKs | 





NOW READY. 


IOLANTHE 


By W. S. 


Crown 4to, 15s. net, 


and other Operas 


GILBERT. 


With 32 Mlustrations in Colour, Title-page, and Covers by W. RUSSELL FLINT. 


*,* This book is uniform with the volume of “Savoy Operas” 


” issued last year. 


It contains Iolanthe, The Mikado, 


The Gendoliers, and Ruddigore. 


“A companion to the volume of ‘Savoy Operas’ already 
published and illustrated in colour by the same deit band. 
Probably no libretti have ever reached so graceful a form.” 

—Pail Mall Gazette. 


“It is a book that renews and accentuates delightfy 
memories by showing us the object from a different point 
of view, and in some ways a better one. No gift-book of the 
season is likely to be more popular.” — Observer. 





CHOICE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


“PETER PAN” FOR FIVE SHILLINGS. 
Thirticth Thousand. Crown 4to, 5s. net. 
THE 


PETER PAN PICTURE BOOK. 


The Story of Peter Pan retold by DANIEL O’CONNOR from 
the Play by J. M. BARRIE, with 28 Full-page Illustrations in 
Colour by ALICE B. WOODWARD, and Specially Designed 
Binding, Title-page, and End-papers. 

“It would be difficult to imagine anything more dainty. With the help of 
this delightfnl volume, Peter and Wendy and Tinker Bell, Captain Hook and 
his Pirates, the Mermaids and Redskins, can be summoned to enliven the 
dullest of days.’’"—Glasgow Herald. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 


MRS. GASKELL’S SYLVIA’S 
LOVERS. 


With Introduction by THOMAS SECCOMBE, and numerous 
Colour-plates, Designed Title-page, Covers, and End-papers 


by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 





Now ready. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 
MRS. GATTY’S PARABLES 
FROM NATURE, 


A New Edition, with numerous Colour-plates and Designed Title- 
page, Covers, and End-papers by ALICE B,. WOODWARD. 


Now ready. Crown 8vo, 3S. 6d. net. 


THE CONSCRIPT. 


From the French of ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, Illustrated in 
Colour and Black-and-White, with Designed ‘Title-page, 
Covers, and End-papers, by LEX DE RENAULT. 





SHEILA KAYE-SMITH’S NEW NOVEL. 


SPELL-LAND. 


By the Author of “ The Tramping Methodist” and 
“Starbrace.” Now ready. Cloth, 6s. 


“Miss Kaye-Smith's book takes 2 wonderful grip of the reader. Tt is realism 
of the more pleasant things of life—the farm customs of Sussex, the true love 
of a woman, the clash of conflicting passions, with complete absence of any of 
the morbid details which the word ‘realism’ too often now unhappily stands 
for.’’—Scotsman, 

“It is fine work, original, strong, and moving, and it is, above all, in its 
derivation, its inspiration and concéption, splendidly English."’—Standard, 





LT 

TO BE COMPLETED IN SIX VOLUMES. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net each. 

Vol. II. in the press, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by F. ELRINGTON BALL. With an Introduction by 
the Very Rev. the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK’S. 

The publishers have been fortunate in securing for this work the services of 
Mr. F. Elrington Ball, a scholar whose intimate acquaintance with Irish 
history and literature gives him special qualitication for the task. He has dis. 
covered a very large number of hitherto unpublished letters, many of them of 
the highest interest. 


7ol. I. now ready. 





Now ready. Small 4to, 15s. net. 
FRENCH PORTRAIT 


ENGRAVING 


OF THE XVII. AND XVIII. CENTURIES, 
By T. H. THOMAS. With 39 Collotype Plates. 


This Volume may claim to be the first dealing exclusively with French 
Portrait Engraving. In it the whole subject is covered, from the beginning of 
the school in the seventeenth century down to the Revolution, which brought 
it to an end. 








Imperial 8vo, Profusely Ilustrated, 31s. 6d. net. 


IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITEC. 
TURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By A. C. CHAMPNEYS, M.A. 


The author has studied his subject with a painstaking minuteness which has 
hitherto been devoted only to special features, and the result is a thorough'y 
comprehensive work on Irish architectural art, the value of which is greatly 
enhanced by several hundred illustrations, mostly from the author's own 
photographs. 





Now ready. 2 vols. post 8vo, 25s. net. 


LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI 
A New and Complete Translation, with Introduction and 
Notes, by R. H. HOBART CUST, M.A. Oxon. 

With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 64 other Illustrations 





Demy 8vo, with 14 Coloured Maps, 15s. net. 


EUROPE SINCE 1815. 

By CHARLES DOWNER HAZEN, Professor of History in Sinith 
College, Northampton, Mass. Under the General Editorship 
of CHARLES H. HASKINS, Professor of History at Harvard. 

The purpose of this book is the presentation of the history of Europe since 
the downfall of Napoleon. The author has endeavoured to explain the internal 
development of the various nations, and their external relations in so far as 
these have been vital or deeply formative. 





1847 — BOHN’S LIBRARIES — 1910. 


*¢ Bohn’s Libraries’ still hold first place in the estimation of 
those who value scholarly accuracy of text rather than ornateness 
of binding, and the comprehensiveness of the scope has never yet 
been excelled in a uniform series,”—Outlook. 


“Bohn has soared beyond criticism. It is a national institu 
tion.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“The new series of ‘ Bohn’s Libraries,’ on which judicious book- 


buyers have long learned to keep a careful eye.”—Athenzum. 


This famous Series now includes nearly 750 volumes in all departments 
of Literature. 


The NEW CATALOGUE of the Libraries, with full particulars as to 
recent and forthcoming additions, will be sent post-free to any address. 
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